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PREFACE 

Almost ten years ago, in Calcutta, I commenced writing 
a short Guide to the Buddhist Sacred Places in India, but, 
owing to heavy pressure of work connected with the multi¬ 
farious activities of the Maha Bodhi Soc iety, I could hardly 
complete even one chapter, although the desire to complete 
the book was constantly before my mind. I am *glad my 
desire in this respect is fulfilled today thanks to the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s action in arresting me under the Defence of 
India Regulations and restricting my movements for the 
duration of the war. 

I was in Police custody for 21 days during which period l 
fell ill and had to be removed twice to the Calcutta Medical 
College Hospital. Through the intervention of Mr. Rajah 
Hewavitarne, then a member of the State Council of Ceylon 
and later Minister for Labour, Commerce and Industries, I 
was permitted to return to Ceylon where L had some leisure 
to devote to this work. To Mr. Hewavitarne my grateful 
thanks are due for many acts of kindness shown me during this 
unhappy period. The suggestion that I should undertake 
this work was first made by the late lamented Mrs. Sumana 
Jayasuriya and again by the Ven. Diyagama Sarananda 
Nayaka Thera of Pantiya Temple, while I was staying there 
under Wijesingha Vedamaliatmaya’s treatment. The en¬ 
couragement given by these friends fortified my intention 
and a beginning was made at Pantiya. The work thus begun 
there was continued at Panadure while staying with Goone- 
tileke Vedamahatmaya and finally completed at Bhikkhu 
Sisya Nivasa, Dematagoda, where the Venerable Dr. Para- 
vahara Vajiranana Thera, Ph.D. (Cantab.), afforded me all 
facilities for quiet work. To all these friends and well-wishers 
I owe a deep debt of gratitude. 



In addition to those mentioned above, my thanks are also 
due to the following for their valuable assistance in various 
ways to complete this work:—Mr. Francis Gunaratna, Admi¬ 
nistrative Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon, 
Mr. H. P. Karunaratne, also of the same Society, Revds. 
Metivala Sangharatana and Neluve Jinaratana, Joint 
Secretaries of the Maha Bodhi Society of India, and Mr. K. 
T. Wimalasekara of Horana. Last, but not least, I have to 
express my deep gratitude to Mudaliyar P. D. Ratnatunga 
Vallavatta for his valuable co-Operation and assistance in 
getting this book out. Not only did he make useful sugges¬ 
tions to improve the contents but also very kindly read 
through most of the proofs and suggested alterations wherever 
necessary. 

As a very long period- -almost six years —has elapsed 
since the preparation of this book began, I regret that with 
regard to some of the sacred places, the information I have 
given is neither complete nor up-to-date. I have also failed 
to mention the names of several co-workers. I hope to remedy 
these shortcomings in the next edition. 

Need I add that the writing of this book has given me 
some relief and a great deal of joy during a period of utmost 
mental distress and physical discomfort ? As the General 
Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society, I have always endea¬ 
voured to draw as many Buddhist pilgrims to India as possible, 
and have done all that was in my power to provide them 
with accommodation and comfort while in India. If this 
guide book helps the future pilgrims and visitors to a better 
understanding and a truer appreciation of the several monu¬ 
ments described herein, I shall consider my labours more 
than amply rewarded. 


Colombo, ist January, 1948 . 


D. VALISINHA 



Namo tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa. 


Four Sacred Places which every Buddhist 
should visit with awe and reverence 



attar* imani Ananda saddhassa kula-puttassa 
dassaniyani samvejaniyani thdndni. Katamani 


cattari ? 


(r) “ Idha Tathagato jato ” ti Ananda saddhassa kula- 

puttassa dassanlyam samvcjamyam thanam. 

(2) “ Idha Tathagato anuttaram samma-sambodhim 

abhisambuddho ” ti Ananda saddhassa kula- 
puttassa dassanlyam samvejanlyani thanam. 

(3) “ Idha Tathagatena anuttaram dhamma-cakkam 

pavattitam ” ti Ananda saddhassa kula-puttassa 
dassanlyam samvejanlyam thanam. 

(4) “ Idha Tathagato anupadiscsaya nibbana-dhatuya 

parinibbuto ” ti Ananda saddhassa kula-puttassa 
dassanlyam samvejanlyam thanam. 

— Mahd-Parinibbdna Sutta , v. 8. 


TRANSLATION * 


r here arc these four places , Ananda, which the 
believing clansman should visit with feelings 
of reverence. Which are the four ? 


(1) The place, Ananda, at which the believing man 
can say :—“ Here the Tathagata was born !” 
is a spot to be visited with feelings of reverence. 


* By T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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(2) The place, Ananda, at which the believing man 

can say :—“ Here the Tathagata attained to 
the "'supreme and perfect insight!” is a spot to 
be visited with feelings of reverence. 

(3) The place, Ananda, at which the believing man 

can say :—‘ * Here was the kingdom of righteous¬ 
ness set on foot by the Tathagata !” is a spot to 
be visited with feelings of reverence. 

(4) The place, Ananda, at which the believing man 

ran say :—” Here the Tathagata passed finally 
away in that utter passing away which leaves 
nothing whatever to remain behind!” is a spot 
to be visited with feelings of reverence. 



INTRODUCTION 

Jambudvipa or North-Eastern India is the holy land 
of the Buddhists from time immemorial. It was here that 
our Lord Buddha was born over 2,500 years ago. It was also 
here that all Buddhas of the past lived and worked for the 
benefit of gods and men, and it is also in this sacred soil 
that all future Buddhas will arise. No wonder, therefore, 
that Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, Tibet, Japan 
and other countries love this holy land as much as, if not 
more than, their own. Some Buddhists of Ceylon go to the 
extreme length of their devotion to Mother India by solemnly 
aspiring to be reborn in the Himalayas so that they may hear 
the Dhamma from the lips of Maitriya Buddha who is to 
appear in the distant future. 

“ I to cut0I1 am varajambudipe 
Himalaye hema mayamhi kute 
Kappayuko devapatlva hutva 
Aletteyya nathassa sunomi dhammam." 

“ Having passed away from here and being reborn 
in the Himalayas as a god of an aeon’s age, I shall hear 
the Dhamma from the Lord Buddha Maitriya.” 

This is the fervent hope expressed by many a devotee 
at the end of his daily worship. This prayer of his is sufficient 
indication of the deep and sincere veneration Ceylon Buddhists 
harbour in their hearts for the land which gave them their 
Great Teacher. If further testimony is required, one has 
only to turn to the records of the arduous journeys of 
Fa Hien in the fifth Century and Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh 
Century and other Chinese pilgrims Who visited these sacred 
places risking their lives in tractless deserts and snow-capped 
mountains. No wonder, therefore, that H. A. Giles, in his 

xiii 



Introduction to the translation of " Fa Hien's Travels/' 
asks, “ What indeed must have been the cogent influence of 
that Faith which could impel several of its ministers to under¬ 
take, and one to carry through for the Faith's sake, a supreme¬ 
ly dangerous expedition, in the glow of which the journeys 
of St. Paul melt into insignificance ?” 

There are four principal sacred shrines—all situated in 
the Madhy amandal a—which are held in the highest venera¬ 
tion by the Buddhists of all countries. These have been 
actually specifically indicated by the Lord Buddha Himself, 
who told Aftanda, His constant companion, that devout 
followers of the Lord should not fail to visit them at least once 
in their life-time with thoughts of love and reverence. These 
are :— 

1. LUMBlNl, the birthplace of Lord Buddha ; 

2. BUDDHAGAYA, where He attained Supreme 

Enlightenment ; 

3. I SI PAT AN A, where He preached His first sermon 

to the five brahmins and 

4. KUSINARA, where the Lord passed away into 

Mahapavinirvanadhatu. 

In addition to these four principal sacred places, there 
are several other important sites which have been hallowed 
by the Lord Buddha's presence and which Buddhists should 
visit with equal reverence. They are :— 

1. RAJAGA 11 A, where Lord Buddha stayed many 

years, preaching some of the most important 

sermons ; 

2. NALANDA, which Lord Buddha visited in the 

course of His last journey and where the famous 

Buddhist University came into existence ; 
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3. SAVATTHI, where Lord Buddha spent twenty- 

four rainy seasons ; 

4. KAPILAVATTHU, the city of His father, King 

Suddhodana; 

5. SAiTKASSA, where the Lord is said to have descend¬ 

ed from Tusita Heaven after preaching to His 

mother; and 

6. KOSAMBI, where a quarrel arose among the Lord's 

disciples. 

Then again, although they are not sanctified by the 
presence of the Lord Buddha Himself, there exist a number 
of world famous Buddhist monuments in different parts 
of India—which no discerning visitor should omit from his 
itinerary. They are well worth visiting not only on account 
of their religious significance but also because of their 
importance in the history of Indian art and architecture. 
They are 

1. SASfCHI, where the Relics of Sariputta and Maha- 

moggallana, the two chief disciples of Lord 

Buddha, were discovered ; 

2. AJANTA, the caves containing masterpieces of 

Buddhist art ; 

3. ELLORA, the caves containing great Viharas ; 

4. TAXI LA, the site of the famous University of 

Takkaslla ; 

5. KARLI, the Buddhist rock Cathedral ; and 

6. ROCK CUT CAVES OF BARABAR, KANIIERI, 

etc. 

It is these places that we propose to describe in the 
following pages for the benefit of pilgrims and visitors. 


xv 



CHAPTER I 


LUMBINI (RUMMINDEI) 

L UMBINl (modern name Rummindei) is tlie birthplace 
of Lord Buddha. It is situated in what is now known 
as the Nepalese Terrai and thus falls within the territories 
of His Majesty, the King of Nepal, who is the only indepen¬ 
dent Hindu King living today. Actual power in his State is, 
however, wielded by his Prime Minister known as His Highness 
the Maharajah of Nepal. 

Lumbinl is about 7 miles from the large village known 
as Kankra Bazar in Balia District of the United Provinces 
which runs along the Nepal boundary. There are two routes 
to reach LumbihL The first is through Nowgarh, a station 
on the Oudh and Tirhut (O T.) Railway and at a distance of 
about 20 miles from the actual spot. Though unmetalled, 
the road from here is fairly serviceable and* the journey can 
be made by car or by bus which must be ordered from Gorakh¬ 
pur beforehand. The second route is via Nautanwa, the 
terminus of the Nautanwa branch of the O.T. Railway. 
From here the distance is 10 miles but there is no proper road. 
One has to make the journey over fields on foot or on ponies or 
in bullock carts which can be hired at very reasonable rates, 
there are three small rivers and several rivulets which are 
fordable during summer and winter but impassable during 
the rainy season (July-September). If the visit is planned by 
the latter route visitors can avail themselves of tlie assist¬ 
ance of the Buddhist monk in charge of the Lumbinl Rest 
House at Nautanwa. This Rest House was built by the Maha 
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Bodhi Society under the supervision of the Venerable Kumbal- 
welJe Siriniwasa Nay aka Thera. It is a few minutes' walk 
from the Nautanwa Railway station. 

Present Condition of the Sacred Place. 

The site of Rummindei was discovered in 1896 A.C. and 
identified as the Lumbini Park by the famous Indian archaeo¬ 
logist Sir Alexander Cunningham, to whom the entire Buddhist 
world is deeply indebted for the accuracy of his identification 
of the principal sacred places and for the manifold efforts made 
by him to restore them. 

Situated on a slightly elevated ground covered with dense 
vegetation and surrounded by rice fields which stretch right 
up to the horizon, Lumbini looks very much like an island 
grove from a distance. Lately the site was excavated and 
the jungle cleared by the Nepal Government. A well-equipp¬ 
ed Rest House has also been erected close to the site, where 
pilgrims are provided with free accommodation. The 
Government lias also made arrangements to supply them with 
rice and other provisions if needed. 

Objects of Interest. 

The following are the main objects of interest at 
the site :— 

1. THE STONE PILLAR OF ASOKA. 

2. TWO MODERN STCPAS, erected recently by 

the Nepal Government. 

3. THE STONE SCULPTURE inside the modern 

temple at the site. ' 

4. THE FOUNDATION OF AN OLD MONASTERY 

OR TEMPLE unearthed by the Nepal Government. 

5. A SMALL POND, described as the site where the 

Prince was bathed. 
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1. THE STONE PILLAR OF ASOKA. 

The most interesting monument at the site is the inscrib¬ 
ed stone pillar. It was erected c. 244 B. C. at the actual site 
of Lord Buddha's birth by the great Emperor Asoka who 
visited the sacred place in the 20th year of his reign in course 
of the pilgrimage he undertook to all the holy places. The 
pillar is at present 13 ft. 6 in. high. Its circumference is 
7 ft. 3 in. and about 10 ft. are embedded in the ground. There 
is a crack on the pillar caused either by lightning or while it 
was being damaged by enemies of Buddhism. As most of 
Asoka’s pillars are about 70 feet high, this too must have been 
of the same height though none of the broken pieces have 
been traced. It must have also been surmounted by an 
animal figure. The inscription indicates that it was the 
figure of a horse. This too has yet to be recovered from 
the site. 

Emperor Asoka’s extraordinary foresight made him 
engrave a series of inscriptions of inestimable value to histor¬ 
ians on rocks and stone pillars in different parts of India. The 
one at LumbinI is of exceptional interest to Buddhists as it 
definitely fixes the site of Lord Buddha’s nativity and 
proves the genuineness of Asoka’s pilgrimage. 

There is a similar pillar at Sarnath but unfortunately 
the inscription thereon does not mention that Sarnath was 
the actual site of the First Sermon. No pillars or inscriptions 
of Asoka have yet been discovered at Buddhagaya and 
Kusinara, the two other chief sacred places, although it is 
definite that similar pillars had existed up to the time of Hiuen 
Twang’s visit. 

The inscription engraved in live lines on the LumbinI 
pillar reads as follows : 

Devdna piyena Piyadasinu Idjind v is ativasdbh is itena 

atana agdeha mahlyite. Hida Budhe jute Sukyamuniti 
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sildvigadabhlca kdldpita.—■Sildthabheca nsapdpite. 

Hida Bhagavam jdteti Lummini game ubalike kate 
athabhdgiyeca. 

“ By His Majesty King Devdnam Piyadassi , consecrated 
20 years, coming in person , was worshipped (this spot), inas¬ 
much as here was born the Buddha Sakyamuni. A stone 
bearing a figure was caused to be constructed and a pillar of 
stone was also set up, to show that the Blessed One was born here. 

The village Lumbinl was made free of religious cesses and 
also liable to pay only one-eighth share (of produce)." 

This inscription is sufficient to dispel the doubts delibe¬ 
rately bolstered up by certain writers regarding Asoka’s per¬ 
sonal religion. No stretch of imagination can conceive of a 
non-Buddhist Emperor undergoing the unnecessary fatigue 
of that long journey to Luinbim and thereat erecting such a 
pillar. The inscription is in Brahmf script which Asoka uses 
in most of his edicts scattered all over Northern and Southern 
India. In the North West, he uses another script known as 
Kharosthi. It is written from right to left unlike Brahmi 
which is written from left to right as we do even today. The 
latter is the origin of all the main Indian scripts prevalent at 
present. The Sinhalese script is also derived from Brahmi as 
is evident from the identity between the scripts of the in¬ 
scriptions of the 2nd Century B.C. found in India and Ceylon. 

2. TWO MODERN STIJPAS. 

These two stupas were erected several years ago by the 
Nepfd Government with the bricks recovered from the site 
during excavation work. I cannot help remarking that they 
hardly do justice to the site inspite of the Government's 
well-meaning intentions and the vast expenditure incurred. 
The bricks recovered from the old monuments should have 
been built into the original structures as is done at other 
historic sites. 
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3. THE STONE SCULPTURE. 

Quite close to tlie Asoka pillar, there is a small modern 
temple which contains an interesting piece of sculpture. It 
is a large slab of stone depicting the scene of Prince Siddhar- 
tha's birth. Mayadevi is holding a branch of a sal tree while 
the Prince is emerging from her side. Lie temple is known 
as Maya Devi’s temple and is in the ( barge of a Brahmin 
pujdri who makes his living by the offerings made 
to the place. Owing to the darkness of the room, which is 
below ground level, the details of the sculpture cannot be 
properly ascertained. This may be a replica of the figure set 
up by Emperor Asoka as mentioned in the inscription. 
44 Silavigadabhlca ” means, according to the Sabda Kalpa- 
druma, among other things, a figure of Mavfi Devi. 

4. THE FOUNDATION OF AN OLD 
MONASTERY. 

The recent excavations have unearthed a rectangular 
foundation of a large monastery or temple. It must have 
been an imposing building when in use. As the foundations 
do not show any divisions in the large rectangle, it was 
probably one big hall dis ided into temporary partitions. 

The excavations carried out at this place have not brought 
to light statues of Buddha or Bodhisatvas of any artistic 
value as it has been the case at Sarnath and other Buddhist 
sites. 


5. A SMALL POND. 

» 

Not far away from the Asoka pillar is a small pond. 
It is pointed out as the one in which the ablution of Prince 
Siddhartha was performed immediately after His birth. At 
present it is completely dry and hardly distinguishable from 
the land around it. 
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A carious fact about the site of LumbinI is the absence 
of any sal trees, though they are abundant in other places 
near about. Trees which grow at the site at present are bel 
(wood-apple), tamarind, nim, etc. Lack of sCd trees cannot 
be explained as it is not possible to find out when or how 
they became actually extinct. They were probably cut down 
and used for building houses by the villagers or uprooted by 
enemies of Buddhism to wipe out all traces of the great event. 

History of LumbinI. 

The history of LumbinI goes back to the time of Lord 
Buddha's father, King Suddhodana. According to the 
description given in Pali books, it was situated midway bet¬ 
ween Kapilavastu, the capital of Suddhodana, and Devadaha, 
the capital of Anjana (Sakya), father of Mayadevi. This was 
a beautiful park resorted to by the citizens of both the cities, 

LumbinI park became famous in history on account of 
Prince Siddhartha’s birth over 2,500 years ago. Buddhist 
literature gives a vivid account of the circumstances under 
which the Great Being saw the light of day. Mali a Mayadevi, 
wife of King Suddhodana, had no issue for a considerable 
time. This was a great anxiety to the good king as well as 
his loyal subjects, who longed for a worthy successor. 
However, to the great joy and happiness of everyone in the 
Kingdom, she at last conceived a child who was destined, 
later on, to become Buddha and save humanity from the ills 
of continued existence and lead them to the path of Nibbana. 
Before His conception in the womb of Mayadevi, Buddha was 
in the Tusita heaven (Tavatimsu) awaiting the appearance 
of the five objects of reflection (Panea Malta Vilopana) 
to be born among men. They are : Right 'l ime, Continent, 
Country, Family or Clan and Mother. When He saw that 
Malta Mayadevi was waiting like a pure lotus to receive 
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Him, He made up His mind to descend on earth. At the 
same time the Devas too came to Him and, in the following 
verse, requested Him to be born among men :— 

" Kaloyam te mahdvira uppajja nuitukucciyam 
Sadevakam tarayanto bujjhassu amatam pad am.” 

” Great hero! li is now time for you to be born in a mother's 
womb , and ferry across both men and gods by realising the im¬ 
mortal way” 

Thereupon He passed away from Heaven and entered 
His mother’s womb. This was to be His final birth. 

After leading a life of absolute purity for ten months 
Maya Devi decided to go to her parents’ home for her con¬ 
finement according to the custom in Indian families even now. 
The King made all suitable arrangements and the Queen left 
Kapilavastu in an imposing procession. When the procession 
approached the Lumbini Garden, Maya Devi conceived a 
longing to sojourn there as it was lovely at the time with 
flowers blossoming everywhere. Sal, Asoka, Champa and other 
flowering trees were in their festive garb. Sporting about 
the park for a while and seeing a magnificent sal tree at a 
certain spot, she raised her right hand to catch a branch. 
At that very moment pangs of childbirth arose, and on inform¬ 
ing her retinue, they hurriedly prepared a suitable enclosure. 
Thus holding a branch of the sal tree, she gave birth to the 
greatest human being ever born. At the moment of this memor¬ 
able event the earth shook and many other miracles took 
place. The great Brahma himself came down from Heaven 
to receive the child and there were rejoicings throughout the 
universe. It is said that immediately after His birth, the 
child stood erect when seven lotuses sprang up from the 
ground to receive Him. He walked on them and standing 
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on die last oik*, recited the following verse *— 

Aggohanuismi lokassa 
Jetthohamasmi lokassd 
SettIndia mas m i lokassa 
Ayamantima jdli 
Nutt hi \Ulni punabbhavo '' 

I am the chief in the world, 

I am the highest in the world, 
l am the noblest in the world. 

This is my last birth, 

there is no more rebirth Jor me.'* 

After this happy event the procession, instead of proceed¬ 
ing to Dcvadaha, returned joyously to Kapilavastu bearing 
their long expected Prince and the Queen mother. 'Hie 
Prince was named Siddhartha as He was the fulfilment of the 
hopes and aspirations of the King as well as of his subjects. 
The mother died when the infant was only seven days old and 
He was brought up with much care and devotion by His 
aunt Mahapajapati Gotaml. 

Pali literature does not mention that Lord Buddha made 
use of LumbinI Park for any of His sermons during His visits 
to Kapilavastu. Whenever He came to His father's capital, 
it .was Nigrodluirama (gifted to him by Sakya Prince Nigro- 
dha) that He preferred as a place of residence. Although 
LumbinI is not mentioned as a place utilised by the Buddha, 
there is no doubt that it must have been a resort for devout 
followers almost from the life-time of the Master. The earliest 
monument discovered at the site is the pillar set up by 
Lmperor Asoka. History records that after the Parinibbana 
of the Blessed One, His remains were divided amongst eight 
different Kings of India who took them to their respective 
kingdoms and erected suitable stupas over them. Sakyas 
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were naturally one of the recipients of a portion of these 
precious relics which they must have deposited in a stupa not 
far from the site of the Lord’s birth. Asoka too probablv 
erected a stupa and a monastery here but unfortunately there 
is now not even a trace of any such buildings. The remains 
so far discovered belong to the post-Asokan period except, 
of course, the well-known pillar. It may be mentioned here 
that some undoubtedly genuine relics of Lord Buddha were 
discovered in 1898 A.C., in a stupa at Piprawa in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kapilavastu. The lid of the urn* had an inscription 
dating back to pre-Asokan period. It can hardly be disputed 
that these are a portion of the relics that fell to the lot of the 
Sakyas. 

As regards records of visitors or pilgrims to the sacred 
places, the earliest we know of is that of ha-]lien who reached 
India in the 5th century of the Christian era, horn distant 
China. He has left to posterity an extremely valuable account 
of his travels and the description of the sacred places given by 
him is of utmost value to us today. The following is the 
account of Lumbini :— 

“ To thi: east of the town fifty //, is the royal garden ; tlu* 
garden bears the name of Lun mi tig . 1 The lady having entered 
the tank to bathe, came out therefrom by the northern gate; 
she proceeded twenty steps, took in her hand the branch of a tree 
and turning to the east gave birth to the Prince. Fallen to the 
ground, the Prince made seven steps. • Two kings of the dragons 
washed his body. On the site of this ablution they have made a well; 
and it is at this well, as also at the tank where the washing took 
place, that the ecclesiast ics are in the habit of drawing the water they 
drink. There are, for all the four places determined from all 

eternity ; the first is where they accomplish the doctrine ; the 
second is that where they turn the Wheel of Law ; the third where 
they preach theLaw; where they hold discussions, and subdue tht 
heretics ; the fourth where theyredescend from the heaven oi 


♦This tan be seen in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
I. LiimbinT; ' j. Buddhas. 
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Taoli 1 whither they ascend to preach the Law in favour of their 
mother. The other places are those of sundry manifestations 
called forth by circumstances. The kingdom of Kia wei lo* 
wet * is a great solitude ; the people are scattered, and wild ele¬ 
phants and lions are to be apprehended on the roads, so that one 
may not travel there without precaution. 

Travelling live yeou yan* towards the east from the place 
where Fo was born, you come to the kingdom of Lati mo."* [Pil¬ 
grimage of Fa then, French edition, />. 207). 

This description of LumbinI by Fa-Hien is not very help¬ 
ful as it does not contain any details of the monasteries which 
he might have seen. It is also surprising that he totally omits 
to mention the Asoka pillar which must have been one of the 
most conspicuous objects at the time even as it is today, 
lie gives the distance between Kapilavastu and LumbinI 
as fifty ft. 

Hiuen Tsiang who visited the place two centuries later 
gives a more descriptive account. He mentions the existence 
of the Asoka pillar and a number of stupas as well as a pond 
containing clear water. He also mentions that the pillar was 
broken in two and the top portion which had the figure of a 
horse, was lying below. 


Tusita. 


2. Kapilavastu. 3. Yojana. 4. Rflroagdma. 




Stone Gateway in Front of Buddhagaya Vihara 





Ruddhagaya Vihara 


CHAPTER II 


BUDDHAGAYA (MAHABODHI 
MANDAPA) 


B UDDHAGAY A (seven miles from Gaya Railway 
Station) is the holiest of holy places to the Buddhists. 
It is the place where the Lord Buddha attained the 
Supreme State of Enlightenment called “ Sammasambodhi.” 
The exact spot was known as Bodhi Mandapa in ancient days. 
Buddhagaya is the first sacred place to which pilgrims arrive 
in the course of their pilgrimage. From Calcutta one takes 
the East Indian Railway train which brings the visitor to 
Gaya within eight hours—the distance being 292 miles. From 
Gaya station conveyances can be arranged to go to the actual 
spot at a reasonable fare. There is a good metalled road right 
up to the temple. 

Present Condition. 

Buddhagaya is not only a great centre of Buddhist 
pilgrimage but also a place of absorbing interest to Archaeo¬ 
logists, historians and visitors from all over the world. Not 
a single day passes without some pilgrims or tourists being 
present at this unique spot as it is a privilege for everyone to 
come and see with his own eyes its many interesting old 
monuments. 


Objects of Interest. 

The objects of interest are : 

1. MAHABODHI TEMPLE built first by Emperor 
Asoka and later enlarged by other devout Buddhists. 
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The present temple is the one seen by Hiuen Tsiang 
who visited India in the 7th century A.C. 

z. BODHI TREK (to the west of the temple). This 
is the world-famous sacred pipal tree which has 
replaced the original one under which Lord Buddha 
sat and obtained Enlightenment. 

>. VAJRASANA (between the temple and the Bodhi 
tree). This seat made of stone marks the actual site 
where Gotarna sat to become the Buddha, and thus 
the holiest of holy places to the Buddhist world. 

.4. SEVEN SITES AVI 1EKE He passed seven successive 
weeks in meditation after the Enlightenment, 

viz. - 

[a) Bodhi Tree. 

(h) Animisalocana Stupa erected at the site where 
Lord Buddha stood gazing at the Bodhi Tree 
out of gratitude. 

e) Cahkamana or the walk marked by a raised plat¬ 
form to the north of the Vihara. 

[d) Rat (Mathura, the room in which Lord Buddha sat 

and meditated. It is situated in the com¬ 
pound to the north of the Cahkamana. 

u*) Rdjdvatana tree. The actual site is not ltnown. 

J) Ajapdla Nigmdha tree. The site of this tree is 

also not known though a place within the pre¬ 
mises of a Hindu temple on the eastern bank of 
the Xeranjara river is pointed out as the site 
where the tree stood. 

g) M itcalinda Lake. A dry filled-up pond at a dis¬ 
tance of about a mile to the south of the Maha 
Bodhi Temple is shown as the site of the lake. 
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5. STONE RAILING ROUND THE ViHARA. This 

is a line stone railing set ilp during the time of the 
Sunga Dynasty. Only a part of it, in the South 
and West, now remains. 

6. VOTIVE STUPAS ROUND THE TEMPLE. A 

large number of beautifully carved stone stupas 
are scattered all round the temple. 

7. PASO A PANDAVA TEMPLE. A white building 

to the left side of the entrance to the great temple 
with live images of the Bodhisatvas. 

8. SAMADHI OF A MAH ANT. To the left of the 

f Vihara entrance there is another ugly white struc¬ 

ture which is supposed to contain the grave of a 
Mahant. 

9. FOUNDATION OF A MONASTERY to the south 

of the Vihara. 

10. IMAGE SHED near the Northern entrance to the 

compound of the temple on the main road. 

11. LARGE TANK FOR BATHING to the south of 

the Vihara. 

12. BURMESE REST HOUSE. This is situated on 

the elevated ground to the west of the Vihara. 

13. MAH A BODHI REST HOUSE. To the north¬ 

west of the Burmese Rest House on the other side 
of the District Board Road is the modern fine 
two-storeyed Rest House built by the Maha 
Bodhi Society. 

14. SAMADHIS OF THE MAHANTS. These are to 

the east of the great temple and surrounded by 
a wall. 
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15. MAHANT'S MONASTERY. On the main road 

about two hundred yards from the temple, there 
is the large monastic establishment of the Mahant 
of Buddhagaya. 

16. NEW BURMESE REST HOUSE. This is on the 

main road to the great temple near the Police 
Station. 

17. N ERAS JAR A RIVER. This river situated* to the 

east of the temple was crossed by Prince Siddhar- 
tha on His way to the shade of the Bodhi tree. 

18. SU | AtAKUTE The site of Sujata’s house is now 

marked by a brick mound on the opposite side of 
the Neranjara river. 

ic). BIRLA REST HOUSE AND STUPA. These are 
situated to the West, beyond the Maha Bodhi 
Rest House. 

20. CHINESE TEMPLE AND REST HOUSE. 

1. MAH A BODHI TEMPLE. 

The Maha Bodhi Vihara, more commonly known as the 
Buddhagaya (Bodhgaya) Temple, is one of the most 
interesting and impressive religious buildings in India. Its 
architecture is unique and the design has been adopted in 
many temples erected later in India as well as outside. At 
Pagan in Burma there is a miniature of the same erected in 
the 1 jth century A.C. The Vihara is a square building at the 
base and, as it rises up, it becomes narrower and narrower till 
it reaches its neck which is cylindrical in shape. The neck is 
surmounted by a spiral tee made of copper. From the four 
corners four towers similar to the main tower rise up above 
the first floor to some height giving the building perfect 
balance. 
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The main entrance to the Vihara is from the east. Before 
the visitor reaches the door, he will pass through an imposing 
stone gateway decorated with delicate carvings. In front 
of this gateway is an elegant stone votive stupj of small 
proportions. The niches on both sides of the main entrance 
to the Temple contain images of the Buddha which are painted 
in gold by Tibetan pilgrims. The r*.ntral shrine of the 
Vihara which is situated in the ground floor is reached 
after passing through a vaulted passage. -The pillars and 
the main door are made of stone. Above the inner door 
is an inscription which gives the date when the repair work 
was completed. The shrine room is very dark as it has no 
windows; sun light can enter it only through the main door. 
On the high pedestal in front of the visitor as he enters the 
room, he will see a fine colossal image ot the Buddha in 
sitting posture. It has been gilded by Tibetan pilgrims. The 
image is set up facing the east in the exact position the 
Lord sat for His final effort for Buddhahood witli His back to 
the Bodhi tree. You will see at once that the image is a fine 
work of art. The saffron-coloured cloth over the body and 
the tilak mark on the forehead are “respectful decorations“ 
added on by the Mahant’s pujari. They greatly mar the 
beauty of the image. Buddhists have to remove these addi¬ 
tions before they worship. It is regrettable to find that the 
floor and the walls are badly neglected and dirt is allowed to 
accumulate. The atmosphere inside is not at all pleasing to 
one who wishes to sit down and meditate quietly. If the 
shrine is in Buddhist hands such filthy conditions would 
never be tolerated. In the centre of the floor there is a 
square traced on the stone slabs into which Hindus some¬ 
times drop offerings of flowers ; the lamp post just in front 
is used for lighting ghee lamps. Both these ought to be 
removed so that the visitors may have sufficient space to 
squat on the floor in their traditional manner. 
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The temple lias an upper storey. It is reached by means 
of two steep stone staircases on either side of the outer hall 
near the entrance. On reaching the first floor, one can walk 
right round the main tower as there is a fine open and wide 
passage. At the four corners of the temple on this floor, 
there are the four smaller towers already mentioned. These 
add greatly to the symmetry and grandeur of the whole struc¬ 
ture. The two towers on the west side contain small shrines 
with images of the Kodhisatvas. The other two in the east 
contain the landings of the staircases. On these two landings 
also, there are two large images of the Lord. These as well 
as the images inside the western towers are covered with 
saffron-coloured cloth by the Mahant’s servants who give them 
all kinds of absurd names through ignorance. The parapet 
round tiie passage contains numerous votive stupas, some 
of which are exquisitely carved. Those in the east especially 
are simply superb. 

Under the main tower on the first floor there is a fairly 
large shrine with a Bodhisatva figure installed on t lie altar. 
Except for this the room is absolutely bare. Jt was in this 
shrine room that the late Yen. Anagarika Dharmapala en¬ 
shrined the sandal wood image he had brought from Japan. 

'Hie true height and the imposing nature of the Vihara 
are somewhat obscured by the fact that the surrounding 
land is at least fifteen feet higher than the ground level. It 
is said that these mounds were set up purposely to prevent 
the temple getting inundated during the rainy season. 
The height of the Vihara is about 170 feet while the base is 
48 feet square. The facing is plastered with chunam with in¬ 
numerable niches, carvings, creepers, etc. Some of the niches 
contain images. The main niche on the west wall contains 
an unusually fine image of the Buddha which has been gilded 
by Tibetan pilgrims. The best view of the temple is obtained 




Maha Eodhi Rest House, Buddhagaya 
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iromthenorth. It is a sight which no Buddhist can ever for¬ 
get not only on account of the impressiveness of the Yihara 
but also on account of the serene atmosphere which pervades 
the holy place. 


2. BODHI TREE. 

Sitting under the Bodhi Tree, Prince Siddhartha attained 
Enlightenment and became the Buddha on the full moon 
day of the month of Vaisrikfui, and for seven weeks He 
kept on meditating on the bliss He had attained, spending 
one week at each of seven places. The first week was spent 
under the Bodhi tree itself. This Bodhi tree was the central 
object of worship to the Buddhists, at Buddhagaya. The 
present tree is situated to the west of the temple and is about 
100 feet high. It is said that the original tree under which 
the Lord attained Buddhahood sprang up simultaneously 
with His birth and stood there for centuries for the devotees 
to worship. Fa-Hien says, in his travels, that Emperor 
Asoka used to visit the Bodhi tree “ habitually to repent, him¬ 
self of his sins, to chastise himself and subject himself to the 
eight purifications. The king's wife asked whether the king 
daily repaired to the promenade (?). The grandees replied, 
that he always went to the tree Peito. The queen awaited the 
time when the king was not there, and sent people to cut and 
throw down the tree. When the king returned and beheld 
this, he was so troubled and afflicted that he fell to the earth. 
The nobles bathed his face with water, and after a long time 
he returned to his senses. He caused a brick wall to be built 
round the roots of the tree, and then to be watered with a 
hundred pitches of cow's milk. He cast himself* upon the 
ground, and made oath never to rise again unless the tree 
were reproduced. Scarcely had he made this oath, than the 
tree began to sprout again from its roots, and from that time 
to the present it has become at least ten chang high." 
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According to history, Sasanka, a Hindu King of Bengal 
had the Bodhi tree cut down and destroyed but luckily an¬ 
other tree arose out of the same roots. When Cunningham 
started the repair work of the temple in 1870, the old tree 
fell down, so he had a sapling from it planted at the very spot 
for the exclusive worship of the Buddhists. Another tree, 
at a distance of about 250 feet to the north of the temple, is 
reserved for the Hindus who come here to offer pinda 1 in 
memory of their ancestors. Asoka is said to have enclosed 
the Bodhi tree with a stone railing of excellent workmanship. 
He also made a pilgrimage to the tree with a great retinue the 
scene of which is illustrated on one of the Sanchi gateways. 
Emperor Asoka’s daughter Sanghamitta conveyed a branch 
of the original tree to Ceylon and it was planted in the sacred 
city of Anuradhapura where it is in excellent preservation 
even today after 2,000 years of continued existence, nourished 
by the pious Buddhists of the Island. It is thus the oldest 
historical tree in the world. 

3. vajrAsana 

Vajrasana or Diamond Throne is the seat which sprang 
up at the foot of the Bodhi tree and on which the Bodhisatta 
sat down in order to attain Supreme Enlightenment. In 
its place there is now a highly carved stone seat which is 
7 feet 6 inches long and 4 feet 10 inches broad and 3 feet 
high. It is placed between the Bodhi tree and the temple 
on a raised platform. There is a circular stone slab in a 
small shrine within the compound of the Mahant's burial 
ground which is also described as forming part of the Vajrasa¬ 
na. If this is a fact it must have been removed there by the 
Mahant sometime before the repair work of the temple com¬ 
menced. It should now be brought back from its present 
seclusion and suitably placed near the Bodhi tree. 


1. Offerings made to the dead ancestors. 
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After spending six years in practising austerities in the 
sacred locality known as Uruvela, our Lord broke fast by 
partaking the milk-rice offered to Him by Sujata under the 
Ajapala nigrodha tree. The same night He came t< > the Bodhi 
tree and, spreading a handful of grass given by Sotthiya, a 
grass cutter, on the Yajrasana which sprang up there mira¬ 
culously, He seated Himself on it making the tollowing linn 
resolution :— 

Kdman taco ca nahdru attln ca avasissatu, upasussatu sanre 
mansalohitam natvcva sammdsambodhim appatvu imam 
pallahkam bhindissdmi.* ’ 

Indeed, let only skin , veins and bones remain; let the flesh 
and blood of this body dry up; never will I abandon this 
seat without obtaining the state of Sammdsambodhi 
(Supreme Enlightenment)." ( 

Next day just as the first, rays of the sun bathed the 
eastern horizon in a blaze of light, the Bodhisatta realized 
the Truth and became Fully Enlightened. It is also here that 
Mara, the evil one^ is said to have disputed the seat with the 
Buddha. The story is worth noting as many a Buddha 
image depicts this scene. Always bent on frustrating the 
efforts of our Lord, this personification of evil ordered Him 
to quit the seat but Buddha refused to do so remarking that 
it was His by the right of His many acts of charity in past 
kalpas when He sacrificed, on innumerable occasions. His 
limbs and even body for the sake of attaining Buddhahood. 
Thereupon Mara asked Buddha to produce His witnesses but 
the Lord had none there at the time ; so He pointed to the 
earth saying, “ This is my witness.” At that moment there 
was a mighty earthquake and Mara fled away in utter conster¬ 
nation and his forces scattered and disappeared. After he 
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hud thus fled away and the Lord had acquired the Sabbannuta- 
nana, r He uttered the following verse in ecstatic joy :— 

“ Aneka jati sums arum sandhdvissam anibbisam 
Gahakdrakam gavesanlo. dukkhdjdti punappunam. 
(rahakdraka, ditthosi punageham na kdhasi 
Sahbd te phdsukd bhaggd gahakutam visamkhitam 
V isankhdra gat am cittam tanhdnam khaya majjangd.'* 

“ Through many a birth in existence wandered I, 

Seeking but not finding the builder of this house. 

Sorrowful is repeated birth. 

() house-builder ! you are seen. Yon shall build no house 
again , 

All your rafters are broken, your ridge-pole is shattered , 

To emancipation (Nibbana) goes my mind , 

The end of craving have I attained 

4. THE SEVEN SITES. 

\u) Bod hi tree (see page 17). 

1 b) Animisalocana Stupa. This is a small stupa erect- 
• ed at the site where Lord Buddha out of 

gratitude stood gazing at the Bodhi tree for 
giving Him shelter while making His supreme 
effort to gain Buddhahood. Built in bricks, 
some of which are tastefully carved, it stands 
on the mound to the left of the foot path leading 
towards the main temple from the long flight of 
steps. This chaitya was also repaired by the 
Government but not so thoroughly as the main 
Temple. It is square at the base and tapering 
towards the top, the height being 55 feet. The 
entrance is from the east which leads to a 

: . All knowing wisdom ^ omniscience 1. . 
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small room 16 feet square. At present there is 
a small image of a Bodhisatva inside the shrine. 

(c) Cankumana or the ituilk. The site is marked by a 

raised platform along the northern wall of the 
main temple. At this plac e Lord Buddha spent 
seven days walking up and down in meditation. 
The platform is 3 feet high and ho feet long. 
Formerly it was Hanked with stone pillars which 
probably supported a roof over the walk. At 
present there is only one pillar standing with a 
ligure carved on it. O11 the platform there are 
lotuses to indicate the places where the Lord's 
feet rested while walking. 

( d) Ratanaghara. At this place also Lord Buddha spent 

seven days in meditation and reciting to Him¬ 
self “ Samunta patlhana." While He sat here 
the following seven rays emanated from His 
sacred body viz., blue, yellow, red, white, orange 
and lastly all these colours combined together. 
'Fhe Buddhist flag is designed with these colours 
and is in use all over Ceylon and among the 
Buddhists of India. 

The Ratanaghara is now indicated by a small 
shrine room 14 ft. by 11 ft. in the northern 
compound of the temple. It is made of bricks 
but only the four outer walls are in existence 
today. Round about are numerous votive 
stupas some of which are of line workmanship. 

(t’) Rajayatana. This is the tree under which Lord 
Buddha spent the 7th week after His Supreme 
Enlightenment. The actual site is not known yet. 
Lord Buddha is said to have sat on a stone seat 
which sprang up there from the ground. 
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(f) Ay a paid Ntgrodha tree. It was under this tree that 

Sujata offered milk-rice to the Lord before He left 
for the Bodhi tree for His final effort to attain 
Enlightenment. Here He is said to have spent 
the lift In week after His Buddhahood. A stupa 
marked the place in ancient days. The exact site 
has yet to be* discovered and identified. 

(g) Mucalinda Lake. According to local guides, Mu- 

calinda Lake is about a mile to the south of the 
Vihara. A small filled up pond which is now called 
“ Mucharin ” is pointed out as the spot where 
Lord Buddha spent the sixth week. If continuity 
of the same name is sufficient evidence for the 
identification of a historic place we have no reason 
to reject this local tradition. While the Buddha 
was meditating near the lake, there broke out a 
severe thunderstorm. Seeing that the Lord was 
getting wet, the snake king of the lake called 
” Mucalinda,” came* out of his abode and, encircl¬ 
ing the body of the Lord several times, held his 
hood over Him as a protection against the furious 
wind and rain. By the side of the lake there is 
a small heap of bricks suggesting the existence of 
ancient monuments underground. 

Hiuen Tsiang gives the following description of the lake: 1 — 
f# The water of the Mucalinda lake is extremely green (or blue) 
in colour. Drinking water in this lake gives delight to one. 
On the mound, to the west of the lake there is a small Vihara 
with a Buddha image.” 

5. STONE RAILING ROUND THE VIHARA. 

Round the Vihara there is now extant a portion of the 
stone railing made during the Sunga period. This is generally 
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described as an Asokan railing but the inscriptions found on 
some of the pillars definitely prove that it is of a much later 
date. The entire railing is made of sandstone and is very well 
designed. Some of the pillars have beautiful carvings of 
figures, medallions and flowers—especially the indispensable 
lotus. There are also several inscriptions in Biahnu charac¬ 
ters which give the names of the donors. This railing must 
have replaced the one set up bv Asoka, when the temple was 
enlarged. The railing is fairly well preserved on the south 
and the west whereas it is badly damaged in the north and the 
east. It is about eight feet high with four bars including the 
top piece. The difference between this railing and those of 
Asoka consists in the fact that the stone used is unpolished 
and contains sculptures whereas those of Asoka are highly 
polished and absolutely plain. 

6 . VOTIVE STOPAS ROUND THE TEMPLE. 

Round the temple as well as in the large court-yard are to 
be found hundreds of small chuityas which are known as votive 
stupas. Most of these are made of chnnar or black stone and 
are extremely elegant. These stupas are supposed to be gifts 
of pilgrims who offer them in fulfilment of certain vows made 
by them. For instance, when a beloved member of the family 
falls ill, the head of the family makes a vow that he would, 
on the patient’s recovery, offer a stupa at Buddhagaya or some 
other holy place. Accordingly, on' the recovery of the patient, 
the promised gift is made. There are two fairly large stupas 
on the south-east quadrangle. These as well as the other 
large ones were probably erected to enshrine relics of saints 
and not merely as votive offerings. A large damaged Buddha 
image in stone is found in a comer of the court-yard to the 
south. 
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The white unattractive structure to the right of the main 
entrance to the great Viliara is generally known as the Panca 
Pandava Temple. I here an^ two small rooms in a row with 
five images enshrined therein. These images are not con¬ 
nected with the story of the Panca Pandavas of the Maha- 
bhfirata ; they are familiar Bodhisatva figures and therefore 
the description of the place as “ Panca Pandava Temple” is 
absurd. This is an attempt on the part of ignorant Hindu 
pujtiris to make a living by misleading the Hindu pilgrims who 
would not make any offerings to these Bodhisatva images if 
they are aware that they have nothing to do with their own 
religion. To say the least tin- building is quite out of place in 
the holy precincts. Xo one with an aesthetic sense would have 
allowed its erection in front of the great Viliara. -The removal 
of this eyesore from the compound will be much appreciated 
by visitors anil pilgrims. 


N. SAMADHI OF A MAH ANTI. 

Again, to the right of the main entrance, there is another 
white stryctuie without any proportions whatsoever. It is 
supposed to be the grave of Chaitanya Cdr, the second Ma- 
hant in succession, who is reputed to have' killed a tiger at 
the spot. While one can admire his bravery, one cannot 
certainly appreciate the artistic taste of his followers who 
thought it proper to commemorate the event by putting up 
this ugly and shapeless building in front of the fine Viliara. 
The most appropriate site for this structure would have been 
the enclosure containing the samaiihis, a few yards away. 
This too is a building that should be dismantled. 

o. FOUNDATION OF A MONASTERY. 

To tin* south-west of the Mahabodhi temple, there is a 
rectangle which is said to be the foundation of the moriastery 
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erected by King Meghavarna of Ceylon for the use of Siniialese 
monks visiting the sacred place. It is entirely in ruins and 
only the foundations exist; we art' therefore unable to say 
what the superstructure was like. Nevertheless the size of the 
foundations suggest that the building was a very imposing 
structure worthy of both the builder and the sacred place. 
The existence of these foundations proves that ('eyIon Bud¬ 
dhists had in the past too taken an abiding interest in tin* well¬ 
being of Buddhagaya. 

to. THE IMAGE SHED. 

On the raised ground in front of the llight of steps going 
down to the compound of the temple, there is a small shed 
enclosed with an iron railing. It contains a collection of 
images and other sculptures recovered from the compound of 
the temple in course of the excavation work. Compared to 
the finds at Sarnath and other centres, this collection is, of 
course, very negligible. Probably as the place was in the 
charge of the Maliant, most of the antiquities disappeared into 
the walls of the various buildings he had erected near the tem¬ 
ple or went into the art collections of visitors to the site. A 
careful examination of the boundary walls of the Mahant’s 
monastery and those of other buildings near about shows the 
regrettable fact that valuable specimens of sculpture are 
even today jutting out from them at different place's. Of those 
which were left over after thus disposing off the majority, 
some were sold by the villagers to traders while others were 
carried away by visitors as souvenirs. While nothing can be 
done now to recover the sculpture removed from the place, it 
is yet possible for the Archaeological Department to salvage 
at least those which are near about the sacred temple before 
they vanish altogether. 
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ii. LARGE TANK FOR BATHING. 

To the south of the temple beyond the compound, there 
is a large artificial lake reached by a long flight of steps from 
the pillared pavilion. Here lotuses grow in profusion but the 
water looks unclean with a greenish coloured water-plant 
floating on the surface. On the north side there are a large 
number of cubicles which were used by monks to keep their 
robes when they came to bathe in the pond. At present the 
villagers use the tank for bathing and for washing their clothes 
though this is prohibited by the Government. 

12. BURMESE REST HOUSE. 

The Rest House which was erected in 1874 by the late 
King Mindoon Myin of Burma for the use of Burmese pilgrims, 
is situated to the west of the Vihara and contains three large 
rooms. This was erected actually for the residence of His 
Majesty’s representatives when the late king sent an embassy 
lo the sacred place to have it excavated and the temple re¬ 
paired. For a long period it was occupied by the late Vener¬ 
able Angarika Dharmapala and the Japanese image found in 
it a safe home for a considerable time but the Mahant had it 
removed from the place by instituting a law suit. At present 
the building is lying idle. 

14. MAH A BODHI REST HOUSE. 

The tine two storeyed building which stands at a short 
distance to the west of the Vihara, was erected at a cost of 
Rs. 15,000 by the Maha Bodhi Society for the use of Bud¬ 
dhist pilgrims. Constructed in 1901 A.C., it was the first 
major work accomplished by the Maha Bodhi Society in India. 
It is a two storeyed building with several rooms and a large 
hall in the middle of the ground floor. About one hundred 
pilgrims can be comfortably accommodated in it at a time. 
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Funds for its construction were provided by the Burmese and 
the Sinhalese Buddhists. Pilgrims to Buddhagaya from all 
parts of the world take shelter here and it is pleasant to see 
so many races mingling together at this place. Five of the 
rooms are reserved for the exclusive use of monks appointed 
by the Maha Bodhi Society. With the Society’s permission 
the Tibetan Buddhists have put up another Rest House for 
their use. Some of the Tibetan pilgrims, however, make use 
of the Maha Bodhi Rest House also. The management of the 
Maha Bodhi Rest House is left in the hands of the District 
Board of Gaya. 

iq. TH E SAM A DHLS OF THE MAH ANTS. 

To the east of the Vihara, the visitor will see within an 
enclosure a large number of white conical towers. These are 
the samddhis or the burial places of the.Mahants and their 
chief disciples. The dead bodies of sanydsis are either buried 
or thrown into the river Ganges, contrary to the customary 
disposal by cremation of deceased lay Hindus. There are 
several of these samddhis to the north of the Vihara as well. 

15. THE MAHAN FS MONASTERY. 

On the way to the Mahabodhi Vihara, before taking the 
upward turn of the road, the visitor will see on his left, a high 
boundary wall and a massive gateway. Within this wall is the 
monastery of the Mahant of Bodhgaya who is now in posses¬ 
sion of the Mahabodhi Temple. He is the present represen¬ 
tative of a line of ascetics, the first of whom came to Buddha¬ 
gaya about 300 years ago and took up his residence here by 
mere chance. “Attracted by the sylvan solitude of the place,” 
he squatted down near the Vihara and, in due course, gathered 
round him a number of supporters. His successors obtained 
grants from various Kings and today the monastery of Bodh- 
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gaya is one of the richest in North India. In fact the Mahant 
is the second biggest landlord of the Province of Behar. 

16. NEW BURMESE REST HOUSE. 

Not far from the Buddhagaya Police Station, on the main 
road to Buddhagaya, there is now a new Rest House built by 
the Burmese Buddhists. Though small at present, there is 
every likelihood of the place growing in importance as a centre 
for pilgrims. 

17. neranjarA RIVER. 

Neranjara river is now called “ Lilajan ” and Hows about 
200 yards in front of the Mahabodhi Vihara. It is about J of 
a mile wide but there is very little water during the greater part 
of the year. It is one vast stretch of sand during summer and 
winter months but becomes full to the brim during the rainy 
season. It was in this river that the Lord bathed and, after 
finishing His meal, sent llis begging bowl upstream, making 
a solemn declaration that, were He to become Buddha, the 
bowl should go upstream and join those of the previous Bud¬ 
dhas. This happened exactly as He wished, and He thus 
knew that lie would attain His object soon. On the left bank 
of this river, seven miles below Buddhagaya, is the modern 
city of Gaya. The famous Yislmupada Temple where the 
Hindus assemble to offer pinda is in the old city which in 
former times was known as Bralunagaya. These pilgrims 
visit Buddhagaya as well where some of them repeat the 
ritual under the Bodhi tree specially set apart for them. 
There is a belief that the foot-print in the Yislmupada Temple 
is none other than that of Lord Buddha now appropriated by 
Ihe Hindus. 

18. sujAtAkuti. 

At a distance of a mile and half across the Neranjara 
river, there is a high mound overgrown with trees and shrubs. 
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It is pointed out by some as the site of Sjuata’s house ; others 
consider it to be the site of the Ajapala tree. Nothing definite 
can be said in favour of either theory until the place is ex¬ 
cavated and the remains properly examined. From its out¬ 
ward appearance, the mound looks like tlie ruins of an ancient 
stupa and not of a dwelling house. 

19 AND 20. BIRLA DHARMASALA AND TILE 
CENTRE FOR THE CHINESE. 

19 and 20. Two new additions to the institutions at the 
place are the Rest House erected by Seth Jngol Kishore 
Birlaji and the Centre for Chinese Buddhists. 

Buddhagaya Dak Bungalow. 

Visitors to Buddhagaya can stay in the Government Dak 
Bungalow which is to the north of the Yiliara. it has two 
well-furnished rooms which can be reserved at Re. 1.00 per 
head. Buddhist pilgrims are accommodated in the Alaha- 
bodhi Rest House but those who wish for European comforts 
can come over here. In the compound of the Dak Bungalow 
there is a stone pillar which is carved from top to bottom 
with fine minute figures of the Buddha. 

History of Buddhagaya. 

The history of Buddhagaya as a place of sacred import¬ 
ance to the Buddhists commences from the time the Bodhi- 
satta started austerities in the forests around the place, then 
known as Uruvela. 

Ever since the Buddha acquired supreme Enlighten¬ 
ment under the Bodhi, Buddhagaya has remained the 
most sacred spot on earth to the entire Buddhist world. 
It is said that all Buddhas attain Enlightenment at this spot. 
One can then easily imagine the extraordinary veneration 
the Buddhists entertain for this sacred place. 
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After realising the ideal for which the Bodhisatta had 
worked so strenuously life after life, He as the Buddha 
started on His mission of enlightening the world about the 
new discovery Jle had made, while His faithful followers 
began to look upon the actual spot where this historic event 
took place as the holiest of holy places. Though no mention 
ia made in the Bali books, Lord Buddha must have visited 
Buddhagaya again in the course of His preaching tours while 
1 lis followers regarded it as a meritorious act to visit it as often 
as possible. Kmperor Asoka journeyed here more than once 
and one of his visits is charmingly inscribed in a Sanchi 
Torana. He must have also been the founder of the Buddha¬ 
gaya Temple proper, though, unfortunately for us, we see 
no remains of his works at present. Lack of Asokan monu¬ 
ments at this place can only be explained by the fact that 
every succeeding King thought it a privilege to add new build¬ 
ings with the result, that those of previous kings became 
obliterated. It is also quite possible that Asokan remains 
were destroyed during the reigns of hostile Kings like Sasanka. 

Lor an accurate history of the temple as it is now found, 
we must go back to the records of the Chinese pilgrims Fa 
llien and Hiuen Tsiang, both of whom visited it in the course 
of their pilgrimage. Basing our conclusions on their accounts, 
we can safely affirm that the present temple was built about 
tht' >nd century A.(\ 

Fa Hien who visited the place in .{09 A.(\, writes - 

“ At tlu* place- where Buddha attained to perfect wisdom, 
there are three monasteries, in all of which, there are monks re¬ 
siding. The families of their (the ?) people around supply the 
necessities of these monks with an abundant sufficiency of what 
they require so that there is no lack or stint. The disciplinary 
rules are strictly observed bv them . . . The place of the four great 
topes have been fixed and handed down without break since 
Buddha attained to Nirvana. Those four great topes are those 
at tlie places where Buddha was born ; where he attained to wis- 
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dom, where he began to move the wheel of the law, and where ho 
attained to Parinirvana.” (Vide Trans: of Fa Men’s Travels by 
James Legge, pp. 89, 90). 

A fuller account is given by Hiuen Tsiang who visited 
the place in 637 A.C. He says : 

“ To the east of the Bodhi tree there is a Vihtira about 160 or 
170 feet high. Its lower foundation wall is 20 or more pac.es in 
its base. The building is of blue tiles (bricks) covered with 
chunam ; all the niches in the different stories hold golden figures. 
The four sides of the building are covered with wonderful orna¬ 
mental works ; * in one place the figures of stringed pearls, in 
another figures of heavenly rishis. The whole is surrounded 
(surmounted ?) by a gilded Copper anilak fruit. The eastern face 
adjoins a storeyed pavilion, the projecting eaves of which rise one 
over the other to the height of three distinct chambers ; its pro¬ 
jecting eaves, its pillars, beams, doors and windows are decorated 
with gold and silver ornamental works with pearls and gems let 
into fill up interstices. Its sombre chambers and mysterious halls 
have doors in each of the three storeys. To the right and left of 
the outside gate are niches like chambers; in the left is a figure of 
Avalokitesvara Bodhisatva and in the right a figure of Maitriya 
Bodhisatva. They are made of white silver and are about ten feet 
high. On the site of the present VihAra AsokarajA at first built a 
small Vihara. Afterwards there was a Brahmin who reconstructed 
it on a larger scale. At first this Brahmin was not a believer in 
the Law of Buddha and sacrificed to Mahesvara. Having heard 
that this heavenly spirit (god) dwelt in the snowy mountains, he 
forthwith went there with his younger brother to seek by prayer 
(his wishes). The Deva said, ' Those who pray should aim to 
acquire some extensive religious merit. If you who pray have not 
this ground (of paerit) then neither can I grant what you pray for.' 

" The Brahmin said, ' Wha^ meritorious work can 1 set about, 
to enable me to obtain my desire ?’ 

"The God said, ‘If you wish to plant a superior root (growth) 
of merit, then seek a superior field (in which to acquire it). The 
Bodhi tree is the place for attaining the fruit of a Buddha. You 
should straightway return there, and by the Bodhi tree erect a 
large Vihara, and excavate a large tank and devote all kinds of 
religious offerings (to the service). You will then surely obtain 
your wishes.’ 
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" The Brahmans having received the divine communication 
conceived a believing heart, and they both returned to the place. 
The elder brother built the Vihara,, the younger excavated the 
tank, and then they prepared large religious offerings, and sought 
with diligence their heart’s desire (vow). The result followed at 
once. The Brahman became the great Minister of the King. He 
devoted all his emoluments to the work of charity." (Beal’s Hiuen, 
1 \iaitg, Vo). If, pp. i i.S-tj). 

According to Sir Alexander Cunningham, the above 
description tallies “ so closely with the great temple as it now 
stands that there can he no reasonable doubt that it is, inspite 
of repairs and alterations, the same building which was seen 
and described by Hiuen Tsiang.” (Vide Cunningham's 
Miiha Bodhi t p. 18). 

There is another tradition, much later, which says that 
the temple was erected by Amaradeva, the author of Amara- 
kosha, in 948 A.C. This tradition is made much of by the 
Mahant on the strength of a certain inscription. But close 
examination of this inscription has definitely proved that it 
is a spurious one set up by a Vaishnava monk, probably at 
the instigation of one of the Mahants to strengthen his claim 
to the Vihara. Scholars arc agreed on this point; we can 
therefore without much ado, dismiss this inscription as absolu¬ 
tely worthless as a historical document. It can be asserted 
with conviction that nothing which the Mahants may do or 
say, can destroy the true facts of history, which prove beyond 
.1 shadow of doubt that the temple as well as all other ancient 
monuments found at the site'are the remains of the activities 
of pious Buddhists in the course of many centuries. 

It is also a remarkable fact that whenever the temple 
needed repairs, these were always carried out by Buddhists 
alone. The orthodox Hindus never looked upon Buddhagaya 
as a place of any religious importance to them. 
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While a connected history of the place is not available 
from ancient times, whenever any information is discovered, 
it invariably goes to prove that the temple was in Buddhist 
possession up to the advent of the Moliammadan invasion 
in the twelfth century A.C., and all repairs and alterations 
were undertaken not only by Indian Buddhists but also by 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and other foreign countries. 
Hence it appears that Buddhagaya was not a sectarian place 
but a centre of international Buddhist activity. 

According to recorded history, Ceylon's intimate con¬ 
nection with the sacred place began about 250 B.C. when 
Asoka sent Sanghamitta to Ceylon with a branch of the Bodhi 
tree. The monastery at Buddhagaya built in 330 A.C. by 
Meghavarna, (see p. 24, supra) had its origin in the complaints 
made by pilgrims from the Island visiting the famous shrine. 
As they had no residence of their own, they were put to 
“ untold hardships." On representing matters to the King, 
he sent an embassy to Samudragupta, the then reigning King 
of Magadha, requesting his permission to erect a suitable 
monastery for the use of Sinhalese monks. 1 he necessary 
permission being given. King Meghavarna erected a magni¬ 
ficent monastery which was fully occupied throughout the year 
by devout pilgrims from Ceylon. The three monasteries 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang were probably the ones erected 
by Meghavarna. The copper plate inscription which he set 
up there has not been discovered. It is said to have 
contained the following inscription To help all without 

distinction is the highest teaching of all the Buddhas ; to 
exercise mercy as occasion offers is the illustrious doctrine of 
former saints. And now I, unworthy descendant in the 
royal line, have undertaken to found this Sangharama to 
enclose the sacred trees, and to hand down their renown to 
future ages and to spread their benefits among the people. 
The monks of my country will thus obtain independence and 
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lx* treated as members of the fraternity of this country. Let 
this privilege be handed down, from generation to generation 
without interruption.” (The Buddhist , Vol. VIII). The fact of 
the building of this monastery alone is sufficient to show the 
continued interest taken by Ceylon Buddhists in this famous 
centre of Buddhism in India. 

As early as lojf) A.C. we find the Burmese Buddhists 
carrying out a complete repair of the temple and the walls 
round it. A bhikkhu by the name of Phammarakkhita carried 
out certain repairs at this place between noo and 1200 A.C. 
The cost was borne by Asokamalla, Raja of Sapadalaksha. 
The Burmese once again renovated the place in the year 

Lately an inscription dated I2oj A.C. was discovered at 
Janiblgha in Bchar. It was translated into Knglish by the 
late Mr. K. I\ Jayaswal and published in the Beliar and Orissa 
Research Society’s Journal, Vol. IV, p. 271). This valuable 
inscription records the gift of a village to the Diamond, throne 
(Vajrasana) at Buddhagaya. “ It was given in trust into the 
Viands of Mahgalaswami who must have been the guardian of 
the Diamond throne. The purpose of tin* donation was the 
maintenance of the Adhivasati, residence or monastery, 
attached to the Diamond throne, or the lesidence of the monk 
Mahgalaswami himself (tadadhivasrtaye)." This Mahgala¬ 
swami must have, therefore, been the bhikkhu in charge of 
the Buddhagaya Temple at the time. It is a pity we have 
no record of his successors, if any. Probably during his time 
Buddhagaya was over run by invaders and therefore the place 
was left without a guardian. It is a very interesting fact 
that this Mahgalasvami was a Sinhalese by birth and had 
become the head of the Buddhagaya Yihara on account of his 
learning and piety. The Buddhists of C eylon can, therefore, 
rightly claim the Mahfibodhi temple as their own by virtue of 
its last known incumbent having been a countryman of theirs. 
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Thus probably up to at least the twelfth century A.C., 
Buddhagaya was in the hands of either Sinhalese or Indian 
Buddhists . Their control over it was lost only after its des¬ 
truction by the Moslem invaders. From the time of their 
invasion to the time of the arrival of the first Mahant at the 
site, we have no inhumation whatsoever. This is of course 
natural as it was a period of internal insecurity as a result of 
Moslem invasion and no pilgrimages• were possible.*'--A* a 
result of these turmoils, most of the monks lied to Tibet, Nepal 
and other friendly countries leaving the sacred places to be 
over-run with jungle. 

About 1590 A.C. a wandering sanyusi by the name ol 
Gosain Ghamandi Gir arrived at the village of Buddhagaya. 
He was struck by the “ sylvan solitude ” of the vicinity and 
consequently decided to make the place his permanent abode. 
Close to the ruins of the temple, he got a small monastery 
erected and gathered round him a number of followers. In 
course of time this monastery grew in importance until, in a 
few generations, it developed into the present enormous Math 
of the Mahants. The present Mahant is the 13th in succession 
to Ghamandi Gir. It was during the time of Mahant Lai Gir 
that the Math acquired a substantial portion of its vast pro¬ 
perty. The villages of Mastipur and Taradih were given to 
him as a grant by the Muslim Fmporor ( >f Delhi. It must 
be mentioned here that we have no evidence whatsoever to 
show that the Mahants had acquired any right over thoTemple 
which was entirely in ruins then. 

It is curious that tlie Buddhagaya Temple which ought 
to be in the village known as “Bodhgayfi” deriving its name 
from the Temple, is, as a matter of fact, now shown in Survey 
maps as falling wit hint he orbit of the village cal Uk\ “Tanidih” 
deriving its name in turn from a Temple still existing in that 
village. What can be the explanation of this mix up? As the 
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Survey maps of the District were completely destroyed during 
the Mutiny of 1857, wc are now nnable to verify whether 
this anomalJy had existed even before that year. What we 
ran conjecture is that the Mahant who by then had realised 
the value of the ruins, induced the officials preparing the new 
maps to show the Temple within his own property of Taradili 
and not within Bodhgaya which, to a very recent date, was the 
property of the Raja of Tikari. This alteration is extremely 
simple as the Temple is marked on the boundary between 
these two villages. 

In r8rr the King of Burma visited the sacred place 
and later the King of Ava sent two messengers w r ho identified 
Buddhagaya and other sacred places round about with the 
help of Buddhist books. 

* 

A Mahayana Nepali monk visited the site and spent a 
considerable time in close company with the inmates of the 
Mahant’s monastery. He also had the good fortune of con¬ 
verting one of the sanydsts to Buddhism. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, the wellknown archaeologist, 
visited Buddhagaya in 1812. He found the Yihara in uttet^ 
ruins and it was apparent that the Mahants had not shown 
the slightest interest in the Mahabodhi temple until then. 

Again in 1833 the ruins were visited by a Burmese 
ambassador named Mengy Malm Cliesu and his suite. They 
discovered a Pali inscription in Burmese character at the 
site. The following is a translation of the same :— 

" This is one of the 84,000 shrines erected by Sri Dharmasoka. 
ruler of the world (Jambudvipa), at the end of the year 218, of 
Buddha’s Parinirvana (B.C. 3 2b) upon the holy spot in which 
Bhagawan (Buddha) having tasted milk and honey (inadhu- 
payasa). In lapse of time having fallen into a state of disrepair, 
it was rebuilt by a priest named Naikamahanta. Again been 
ruined, it was restored by Raja Sadomang. After a long interval 
it was once more demolished, when Raja Sempvu-sakhentara- 
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mangyi appointed his guru Sri Dhaminrajaguna to superintend 
the building. He proceeded to the spot with his disciple. Sri Kas- 
yapa, but they were unable to complete it although aided in every 
way by the Raja. Afterwards Varadasi-naik-thera petitioned the 
Raja to undertake it, to which he readily assented, commissioning 
Prince Pvatasing to the work, who again deputed the vounger 
Pyusa-Kheng, and his Minister Rutha, to cross over and repair 
the sacred building. It was thus constructed a fourth time, and 
finished on Friday, the 10th day of Pvadola, in the Sakharaja vear 
<>(>7 (A.C. 130O?). It was consei r.:ten A'ith splendid ceremonies 
and offerings of food, perfumes, banners, lamps and puja, of the 
famous ornamented tree ealled Kalpa Vviksha : and the poor (too) 
were treated with charity as the Raja’s own children. Thus was 
completed this meritorious act. which will produce eternal reward 
and virtuous fruits. May the founders endure in fame, onjov the 
tranquillity of Xibbana and heroine Arahants on the advent of 
Maitri (the future Buddha).” 

In 1N74, the then ruling King of Burma, sent, an embassy 
to the Government of India with costly gifts to the sacred 
Bodhi Tree, requesting the Government to render every 
possible assistance to these ambassadors to offer worship to 
the holy place on his behalf. As this is the first attempt in 
modern times to revive the place as a centre of Buddhist 
worship, we may quote from the correspondence which passed 
between the King of Burma and the Government of India 
as well as between the Government and the Mahant. After 
expressing the King’s wishes in regard to worship etc., his 
letter says :— 

“ The King further desires that the compound of the live 
which may have been burnt (?) on account of age be repaired. It 
is also his wish that two persons be deputed near the Bodhi tree.. 
He also wishes that once or twice a year his people may take offer¬ 
ings to the tree as he may desire.” 

The wishes of the King being conveyed to the Mahant 
by the District Magistrate of Gaya, the former replied as 
follows :— 

” 1. As to the compound of tie* trey which the King of Burma 
wishes to repair. His Majesty is at liberty to do so if he so desires. 
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7. By hiring men to live on the spot to v.'atrh ami to attend 
to tlu* wants of tin* monasterv. 

S. By eroding a. paribbo^u for the deposit of tin- Royal 
offerings to the Mahabodhi tree. 

Orders have consequently hi on given t*> the Royal seribe at 
Calcutta to submit plans and estimates for the completion of the 
above mentioned items.” 1 

The Malumt agreed to all these proposals his only eondi 
lion being that the idols of the 1 Hildas A ing in the n impound, 
etc., were not to be destroyed 01 inteteiered with. Accord 
ingly the repair work was commenced and the King of lliiiina 
spent a good deal of monrv on this tindei taking. lit* also 
got a small monastery put np 'for the use of monks about 
80 yards to the west of the Yihara. This is at present known 
as the Burmese Rest House. The. /vn 7 - 7 /ogn house was not 
even begun. On account of one reason or o*her the repair 
work started by the King was carried out in a haphazard 
manner. The Government of fndia had therefore to depute 
two experts viz., Sir Alexander Gunningham and Dr. Ra jendra- 
lal Mitra to .supervise the operations, lit the meantime the 
Anglo-Burmese war broke out and the King’s representatives 
had naturally to leave the country. Thus by a strange ironv 
of fate, the great temple which would have been in charge of 
the representatives of the King of Burma, fell into the dual 
control of the Saivite Malumt and the Government of India. 

'the repair work taken over by the Government of India 
was completed at a cost of over a lakh of rupees and the build¬ 
ing was placed under the supervision of a < ustodian. A11 
order dated the 25th July, i88c>, passed by Mr. (later Sir) 
(«. A. Grierson, Magistrate of Gaya, states : 

Mr. Maddox, is placed in i liargc of Bodbgaya temple and 
Bungalow'. He should % isit once a month and see that the drains 

1. Report of the Bodhgaya Temple by the Committee appointed 
by the All India Congress Committee and the Behar Provincial 
Hindu Maha Sabha. 
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are kept clear and that the other things insisted upon by me are 
carried out. 

“ He should also see that the Bungalow is kept in watertight 
repair, and that the chaityas and other stone relics are not carried 
away .” 1 

The last para was necessitated by the fact that these relics 
were being carried away by villagers for preparing mortars 
and other objects of domestic use and as souvenirs by visitors 
to the sacred place. This again shows that the Mahant had 
not the slightest interest in the preservation of these historic 
objects. The Public Works Department later on took over 
the building and it is in their charge even to this day. Strange 
to say, the Archaeological Department which is the proper 
custodian of ancient monuments in.India, has no concern 
whatever with this Temple ! 

The question of restoring the temple into Buddhist hands 
was first mooted by Sir Edwin Arnold, the reputed author of 
“ Light of Asia.” He visited the spot while the repairs were 
being carried out and made an earnest appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment of India as well as to the British Government to have 
the temple placed in the hands of the Buddhists who would 
naturally take good care of it. He also wrote to Buddhist 
countries asking them to interest themselves in the matter. 
His appeal, however, fell on deaf cars, neither the Governments 
concerned nor the Buddhists taking any initiative in the matter 
until the late Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala took up the 
cause in itfqi. It was left to this lion-hearted Sinhalese leader 
to take the first steps in a substantial movement to regain 
the temple from the Mahant. It was indeed a historic day 
when he lirst arrived at Buddhagaya and worshipped at the 
sacred Bodhi mundapa . This event took place on the 21st 


i. Report of the Bodhgaya Temple by the Committee appointed 
by the All India Congress Committee and the Behar Provincial 
Hindu Maha Sabha. 
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January, 1891. I cannot do better than quote the very words 
of the late Venerable Dharmapala with regard to this visit, 
a record of which he made in his diary immediately afterwards. 
One can better imagine rather than describe the feelings of 
a person like the Ven. Dharmapala to whom the service of 
the Master was dearer than life itself. Here are his actual 
words :— 

" We went in the company of Durga Balm and Dr. (. hatterjee 
to ButUlhagaya, the most sacred place to the Buddhists. After 
driving six miles we arrived at the holy spot. Within a mile you 
could see lying scattered here and there broken statues, etc., of 
our Blessed Lord. At the entrance to the. Mahant's temple on 
both sides of the portico, there are statues of our Lord in the 
attitude of meditation and expounding the Law. How elevating . 
The sacred Vihfira, the Lord sitting on His throne and th ■ great 
solemnity which pervades all round makes the heart of the pious 
devotee weep. How delightful! As soon as l touched with m\ 
forehead the Vajrasana. a sudden impulse came into my mind. 
It prompted me to stop here and take care of the sacred spot, so 
sacred that nothing in the world is equal to this place where Prince. 
Sakva Sinha gained Enlightenment under the Bod hi tree. The 
tree is a noble representative of the old tree. 1 gathered some 
leaves of the tree and one was very peculiar in its formation. 
When the sudden impulse came to me, 1 asked Kozeii priest whethei 
he would join me and he joyously assented, and more than this he 
had been thinking the same thing. We both solemnly promised 
that wc would stop here until some Buddhist priests come and take* 
charge of the* place/’ and January, 1891. 

Determined he was. Ever since that memorable occasion 
when he resolved to spend the rest of his life for the recovery 
of the sacred temple and the spread of the Dliamma in India, 
every hour of his life was devoted to that tremendous task. 
Xo less a being than a Hodhisatva who dedicates his whole 
life to the welfare*of tlie world, could have continued that 
thankless job year after year in the face of untold sufferings 
and most disheartening ol disappointments. And yet, to the 
last day of his life, he never lost courage nor abandoned con¬ 
fidence in his abJitv to achieve his object. It is true he did 
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not sueceid in regaining Buddhagaya. but it is also a'i undeni¬ 
able fact iliac ho has been able* to rouse the Buddhists to a 
sens' 1 of tlr-ir duly in \ bis mat ter and, therefore. the movement 
that lie ha« l mailed luted tor this purpose will never cease till 
final victory is attained. 

( >1 his second object, ri.z., the revival of Buddhism in 
India, he was able to witness before his death very tangible' 
results. The historic opening of the Mfilagandhakuti Vihara 
at Sarnath which took piace two yea is before bis death, 
prosed to him that his efforts m this respect were beaming good 
fiuit and he theri’fore died a way happy man. 

To come back to the history of the eventful period of 
Buddhagava’s modern history. On his return to Ce.vlon from 
1 i is pilgrimage. Venerable Dharinapfda held a public meeting 
wit'll the late Most Vine-ruble llikkaduve Sri Sumahgaia, 
Xfiyaka Them, Principal of the Vidyodaya Piuvena, a saint 
and scholar of international reputation, in the chair, on the 
list May. iSoi. At that meeting the Maha Bodhi Society was 
formally inaugurated with tIn* main object of regaining the 
Buddhagaya temple and spreading the Buddha Dhamma in 
the land of its birth. f lu* Venerable Xayaka Them was 
elected President and the Veil. ]Miarmapala, the General 
Secretary. With characteristic energy, the Veil. Dhannapala 
(then Mr. 11 . Dhannapala) commenced the activities of the 
Society whicli, in due course, was destined to become the lead¬ 
ing Buddhist organisation in the world. 

In July. he returned to Huddhagava with four 

Buddhist monks whom he stationed there, lhm Xarayan 
Gir, the Madam at the tune, was v<-ry sympathetic. and wished 
the Wn. Dhannapala, every success in his efforts. Later on 
with some reluctance, the Maliant also gave him on lease a 
small plot of land for erecting a temporary- rest house. This 
Maliant unfortunately died .soon after and Krishna Daval Gir 
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ascended the gad* on the |th February, i8c)->. His coming to 
power at the sacred place was the signal for trouble. He did 
not possess that breadth of vision and sense of justice neces¬ 
sary to view the work of Yen. Dharrnapjla with anv sympathy 
and therefore? took up a definitely hostile attitude. 

On his return from the Parliament oi Reunions at Chicago 
in J893, Yen. Dharmapala brought a 1 mlifui image of Lord 
Buddha from Japan which the Buddhists of that country 
desired him to install in the upper storey of the temple. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 25th February, 18*15, he took it to the top 
floor and after installing it, along with, other members of his 
party, he engaged himself in worship and meditation. At this 
moment Mahant’s men armed then' and forcibly removed the 
image. Several members of the parly engaged in worship 
were roughly handled and orfe or two were very severely 
beaten. This resulted in the famous Buddhagaya temple 
case which went on for a number of years. In the lower courts 
Yen. Dharmapfda won the case* but on prefeiing an appeal 
to the Calcutta High Court, the decision of the lower Court was 
reversed, ft: must, however, be mentioned that the learned 
judges held that the temple was entirely a Buddhist one but 
as the case was a criminal one, they did not think it. expedient 
to go into the question of the civil rights of the parties. The 
question regarding the ownership of the temple was left to be 
decided by a Civil Court but the Buddhists have not attempted 
to establish their rights through this channel. The following 
extracts from the judgments of the two Courts Will be read 
with interest :— 

The District Judge of Gaya, in the course of his judgment, 

said. 

“ (a) The temple h;is continually and regularly been used as 
a Buddhist place of worship l»v Buddhist pilgrims. (l>) No form 
of Hindu worship has been yarried oil inside the Maha Bod hi 
temple and there is nothing to show that niy such lias been carried. 
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on in it for manv centuries, if ever, since Sankara’s attempt. But 
since July of !.»si year there has undoubtedly been an attempt at 
the instance of the .Valiant and his disciples to carry on a semblance, 
of Tfindu worship of the great imago of the Buddha which is on 
the altar of the Sanctum on the ground floor of the temple. Since 
then as deposed by the Custodian, a Brahmin priest named Bishnu 
Misra, has been employed who passes a light in front of the image, 
sounds bells, laves the image and altar and a tilak or Hindu caste 
mark has been painted on the forehead and the image clothed 
with a regular vestment and the head decked with flowers. The 
Custodian who is a Kuhn Brahmin of the highest caste deposes 
that nevertheless what is done does not constitute complete Hindu 
worship, and it must be remembered that inspite of this neither 
the Valiant nor any of his disciples nor any Hindu has ever been 
seen by him worshipping inside the temple . . . All the Hindu 
worship started last year, it will be observed, shortly after Dharma- 
pfila endeavoured to place the Japanese image in the temple, and 
on a review of the evidence there is no room for reasonable doubt 
that it is of a specious kind started as a mere strategem for giving 
the Valiant a pretext for interfering with the dealings of the Bud¬ 
dhists with the temple and strengthening whatever prescriptive 
rights he may possess to the usufruct of the offerings made at it.” 

Justice Mepherson, one of the two judges of the Calcutta 
High Court, who heard the appea 1 , said, 

” It may In* conceded that the Valia Bod hi temple which is 
very ancient and very sacred to the Buddhists, was a Buddhist 
temple, that although it has been in the possession of Hindu 
Valiants, it has never been converted into a Hindu temple in the 
sense that 11 iiulu idols have been enshrined or orthodox Hindu 
worship curried on there, and that Buddhist pilgrims have had 
five access and full liberty to worship ill it.” 

Though the law suit was thus finally lost, it indirectly 
helped Veil. Dharmapala to acquaint the Buddhist public with 
regard to the alarming state of at lairs at their holiest of holy 
shrines. The proceedings of the case were published in all 
newspapers and the Buddluigaya question became a live topic 
throughout India, Burma and other countries. Thus a strong 
public opinion was created in favour of the Buddhist claim. 
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The Venerable Dharmapala had no funds to go before the 
Privy Council. 

In 1902 Mr. Okakura, a Japanese Buddhist monk, arrived 
at Buddhagaya and started negotiations with the Mahant for 
the establishment of an independent Mahavana monastery at 
the place. The suspicions of the Government were naturally 
roused and his efforts proved to be abortive. The consequences 
of his intrigues were, however, disastrous to the movement 
started by the Yen. Dharmapala whose object was purely 
religious. The Government of India which was always sym¬ 
pathetic towards the Buddhist claims, now feared Japanese 
complications and turned definitely hostile to the Buddhists. 
This was a most unfortunate and unexpected turn of events. 

Emboldened by the changed attitude of the Government, 
the Mahant instituted in 1906 another case to have Veil. 
Dharmapala ejected from the Burmese Rest House which he 
was occupying peacefully up to that time. The former again 
w T on the case and the Buddhists were thus finally driven away 
from their most holy site. 

One cannot read the account of these cases and other 
events of those stirring days without a feeling of wonder and 
admiration at the heroic figure of the Ven. Anagarika Dharma¬ 
pala. He had to fight single-handed against the powerful 
Mahant who had behind him not only the limitless resources of 
his Math but also the active support of the orthodox section of 
the Hindus. Often the Buddhist leader had to carry on his 
work without sufficient food or rest in a strange land but he 
never lost heart nor budged an inch from the course he had 
chalked out. It was an epic struggle which a less powerful 
personality would have given up as impossible. But not so 
the Ven. Dharmapala. The harder became the fight, the more 
determined he was. Failing to get redress from the Courts, 
he turned his attention to the general public and carried on an 
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intensive campaign through the medium of the press and by 
means of numeivus pamphlets. These had their effect. The 
more enlightened section of the Hindu community was con¬ 
verted to his views and they gave their unstinted support to 
the claims of the Buddhists which they felt were based on 
historic facts and undeniable rights. 

The Buddhagaya question was brought before the Indian 
National Congress at its sessions held in Gaya, Belgaon, 

( oeonada, and other places. It was also brought before the 
Hindu Alalia Sabha sessions held in Alussaffarpur which Veil. 
Dharmapala himself attended and at Cawnpore attended by a 
large number of Buddhist delegates including the author. The 
National Congress appointed a Committee with J)r. Rajcndra 
lVasad as its Chairman to report on the matter. After careful 
consideration of the question, an exhaustive report was duly 
published with the recommendation that a joint committee 
of Hindus and Buddhists should be formed for the manage¬ 
ment of the Vihara. The Hindu Alalia Sabha session held at 
Cawnpore appointed another Committee with Bhai Pa ram- 
fmanda as its ( hail man. This Committee went into the ques¬ 
tion again extensively and made almost identical recommen¬ 
dations. None of the leeoimuendations, however, could be put 
into effect owing to the opposition of the Alahant and his 
advisers. The failure of all these efforts by some of India’s 
leading statesmen point, to the fact that this matter can only 
be settled by legislation. The Alalia Bodhi Societv, therefore, 
approached the different parties in the Beliar Legislative 
Assembly with a view to getting the necessary legislation 
passed. It is a matter for rejoicing that the Congress Govern¬ 
ment of Behar took up the question seriously and were 
engaged in collecting neee^saiy data in order to introduce a 
Bill when it had unfortunately to resign. Now that the 
Congress Party lias again come into power, it is the wish of 
Buddhists as well as all fair-minded Hindus that the Govern- 
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ment should take the earliest opportunity to have the required 
legislation passed, so that half a century’s efforts of the, late 
Ven. Dharmapala may at last be crowned with success. 

It must also be added here that several attempts were 
made by the Burmese members of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi to get a similar Bill passed. Though they 
succeeded in getting it introduced, it did not go beyond the 
first reading. 

The following extracts from the Rajendra Prasad report 
and the candid opinion of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, India’s 
greatest poet, of modern times, are typical of enlightened 
Hindu opinion on the question 

The Report says : 

“ The.* whole history of the temple as detailed above and the 
judgments of Courts cited above leave no doubt that the temple 
was ub initio a Buddhist shrine and has remained so throughout. 
Our own observation of the present condition eon (inns the view 
that the Shrine is in fact Buddhistic. All the images that we 
eould see are Buddhistic- and even those which have been given 
Hindu names are by their very appearance Buddhistic\ what 

are shown as the images of J’nricn I’aiijavas, Tfmldevi are nothing 
else but images of Bodhisatvas and Huddhas and, as found by the 
Court, the temple has never been converted into a Hindu temple. < >n 
the other hand there is absolutely no evidence that the temple was 
built by the Hindus or that it has ever been repaired by the 
Hindus.” 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore writes : 

” 1 am sure it will be admitted by I lindus who are true to their 
own ideals, that it is an intolerable wrong to allow tie* temple* raised 
oil the spot where Lord Buddha attained His KnlightcnmOnt, to 
remain under the control of a rival sect which can neither have an 
intimate knowledge of nor sympathy for the Buddhist religion and its 
rites of worship. I consider it to be a sacred duty for all individuals 
believing in freedom and justice to help to restore this historical 
site to the community of people who still reverently carry on that 
particular current of history in their own living faith.” 
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Indeed it would be a red letter day in the history of India 
when Buddhists are once again allowed to occupy this sacred 
place, for it will mean the ushering in of another golden period 
in Indian history. Those who have visited Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda and other important Buddhist shrines in Buddhist 
countries an visualise under Buddhist control, what a wonder¬ 
ful transformation there will be at this holiest of holy place 
to them. 
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CHAPTER III 


SARNATH (MIGADAYA) 

S ARNATH is the modern name for Migadaya or Rishi- 
patana of Pali and Sanskrit literature. It is situated 
six miles to the north of the “ Eternal City ” of India, 
viz., Benares, in the United Provinces. As the place where 
Lord Buddha delivered His first sermon, Sarnath is 
second in importance as a centre of Buddhism to Buddha- 
gaya only. Sarnath and Buddhagaya arc known as A cola - 
cetiyas as all Buddhas of all ages utilise these places in an 
identical manner. The distance from Gaya to Benares is 
129 miles. From Gaya visitors can take the East Indian 
Railway to Benares Cantonment Station. The six miles from 
here to the site has to be traversed by car, tonga 1 or ekkd '— 
all of which can be hired at the place. There is an excellent 
tarred road right up to the excavated area beautifully shaded 
with mango, tamarind and bod hi trees. Visitors can also take 
the Oudh and Tirhut Railway from the Cantonment Station 
to Sarnath where there is a small Railway station. From 
here the sacred site is only one mile. Only ekkas are available 
here. 

Objects of Interest. 

Places of interest at Sarnath arc the following :— 

1. CHOUKHANDI on the way to the sacred site. It 
is a dilapidated stupa over which a brick tower has 
been built later by Emperor Akbar. It is only 
half a mile from the sacred site. 


1. These are carriages drawn by horses. 
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~. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM is to the right 
of the road just on reaching the excavated area. 
It is an attractive building with a spacious lawn in 
front. 

TIIK KXCAYATKD ARKA. This is to the north 
of the Bhikklm Dharmapfda Road. It contains 
the ruins of the ancient monasteries and temples. 

DllAMKK STl T PA. This is the most conspicuous 
object in the excavated area. 

5. MPLAGANTdlATa Tf VmARA. About six 
hundred yards to the east of Dhamek Stupa is the 
great modern Buddhist temple erected by the 
Malm Bodhi Society. Its high tower can be seen 
for miles around. 

b. TIIK (TIINMSK TKMBKK. I bis is the latest addi¬ 
tion to Sarnath Buddhist establishments. It is 
situated to the east of the Mfdagandhakuti Yihara. 

MAH A B()] )111 VIDY A LAV A BIT! JM NT.. The 
red brick building opposite the ( hinese Temple is 
the home of the Knglish School conducted by the 
Malm Bodhi Society. 

s. MAll A HOHIll I Ki;i; DISPKXSARY. Further 
down the road on the right is the free dispensary. 

o. MAIIADKVA TKMBKK. I hex ceding further down 
towards the east one reaches this old temple dedi¬ 
cated to Siva on the banks of an artificial lake. 

10. ARYA ] )l I ARM \ SANtil 1 A D 11 ARMASAKA. This 
is a gift to the Malm Bodhi Society from the Birla 
family for the use of Buddhist visitors. This 
imposing building is in front of the Yihara, across 
the Dhannapfda Kernel. 
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11. Ml. T LAGANDHAKUTI YIIIARA LIBRARY. The 
yellow low building further down the road towards 
the Museum is the Library of the Society. 

i>. MONASTERY OF THE BHIKKHUS. The resi¬ 
dence for the monks of the Society is in front of the 
Library on the other side of the road. 

13. JAIN TEMPLE. This is a temple belonging to the 
Jain community. Its yellow lower can be seen 
from a distance in the midst of the ancient ruins. 

i-|. BURMESE TEMPLE ANJ) REST HOUSE. This 
lies to the north west of the excayated area and 
belongs to the Burmese Bhikkhus. 

15. ARTIFICIAL LAKE. Surrounding almost the 
entire sacred area there is a large lake which can be 
seen from the Burmese Temple. 

1. CHOtJKllAXm. 

Let us now examine each and every one of these places 
of interest beginning with ('houkhandi. It is the first 
monument met by the visitor as he proceeds towards Sarnath. 
Situated on the left side of the road at a distance of half a mile 
from Sarnath Station, this mass of bricks with an octagonal 
tower standing on top, is what remains of an ancient stupa. 
From the size of the heap and the circumference of the base, 
it can be concluded that it was a huge stupa comparable to 
the one known as “ Dhamek Stupa ” in the main site. The 
present height of this mass of bricks including the tower is 
S4 feet. Sir Alexander Cunningham, Archaeological Com¬ 
missioner, who drove a vertical shaft through the centre of 
the stupa to the foundation in 183O, did not discover any 
relics or other treasures. Had there been any, they must 
have been robbed at an earlier date. The tower on the 
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summit ran Ik* readied by ( limbing the monument from the 
west. This tower was constructed by Kmperor Akbar in 1588, 
A.C., to commemorate the visit of his father Humayun when 
he was fleeing from the wrath of his enemies. This fact is 
mentioned in the Persian inscription on the stone slab fixed at 
the front of the entrance. But it is not mentioned why he 
visited this remote spot. Probably it afforded him the safest 
hiding place from which to send his pursuers on the wrong 
tract. The visitor may ascend to the fiat roof of the tower from 
where he can obtain a magnificent view of the countryside. 
We have no knowledge as to the age or the builder of the 
stupa. From the remains of the plinth it can be surmised 
that the structure had an octagonal base decorated with 
pilasters. The bricks and the architectural features indicate 
that it was built about the 2nd or the 3rd Century, A.C. 

The site of the stupa is said to mark the actual spot where 
the Lord Buddha met His five disciples who had deserted Him 
at Uuruvela when He abandoned the practice of self-mortifi¬ 
cations. As the spot where the First Sermon was delivered 
is definitely known by the Asokan pillar at a distance of half 
a mile away, they must have walked up to that place from 
here as it was probably a more suitable place for their con¬ 
versation. Lord Buddha’s first meeting with His five earliest 
disciples is graphically described in Buddhist books. When 
they saw Him coining at a distance, they decided not to 
welcome Him or offer Him the courtesies due to a teacher. 
However, as He approached nearer and nearer, they could 
not keep to their resolve. Buddha’s personality was so great, 
inspiring and irresistible that none of them could keep quiet. 
One prepared a seat for Him, another took His begging bowl, 
while yet another fetched water to wash His feet. After 
these customary courtesies were duly shown, Buddha preached 
to them His First Sermon at the spot marked by the Asokan 
pillar. 
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2. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

After examining the Choukhandi stupa , the visitor 
should proceed towards the excavated area. Before he reaches 
it, he will see on his right the simple but imposing stone 
building of the Archaeological Museum. This spacious 
museum building was completed in rqio. It was designed 
after an ancient monastery by Sir John Marshall himself who 
was the Director General of Archaeology in India for many 
years. The well-kept lawns in front of the museum are a 
pleasing sight to the eyes. 

The museum houses all the valuable antiquities found 
at Sarnath. A full account of these is given in Rai Bahadur 
Daya Ram Salmi's guide and catalogue. The following are 
some of the chief objects preserved in the museum - 

A. Middle Block. (1) Capital of Asoka a pillar. 
As the visitor enters the middle block of the building from 
the main door, the first thing that will arrest his attention is 
the lion capital of Asoka placed in the centre of the hall with 
an old railing on two sides. This magnificent production of 
the ancient stone mason alone is well worth a visit to the 
museum. It is not an exaggeration to say that no other 
antiquity discovered in India so far can be compared to this 
in the mastery of its design and execution. Its perfect 
proportions, the liveliness of the animal figures and the 
inimitable polish render it one of the finest specimens of 
sculpture of the kind in the world. Dealing on the technique 
of the figures carved on the capital, Sir John Marshall says 
that they “ are wonderfully vigorous and true to nature and 
are treated with the simplicity and reserve which is the key¬ 
note of all great masterpieces of plastic art. India certainly 
has produced no other sculpture equal to them.” 

This capital originally surmounted the pillar which 
Emperor Asoka set up at the site where the First Sermon 
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was delivered by tlu* Buddha. The capital is about 7 feet 
high. It consist* of four lions sitting back to back on a circular 
abacus about one foot high. This abacus has a Dharmacakra 
wheel of 24 spokes below the front legs of each lion. Between 
these Dharmacakras are figures of the following animals 
exquisitely carved : elephant, bull, horse and lion. The 
abacus is placed on an inverted lotus flower which was fixed 
on to the* actual pillar. The pillar itself is said to have been 
70 feet high originally, l a Mien, the ( hinese pilgrim, saw 
a j)hannacakra surmounting tin* pillar but this was not 
discovered intact during the exaeavation work. When the 
pillar was luirli d down by the invaders, the Dharmacakra must 
have been broken to small bits and lost. A few pieces were 
recently recovered from the site and are kept in the museum. 

Archaeologists have taken a good deal of pains to explain 
the meaning of the symbols and the figures of animals carved 
oil the capital. Rai Bahadur Pay a. Ram Salmi, ex-J)irector 
(icneral of Archaeology, who was persnnallv responsible for 
most of the conservation work, thinks that the four lions and 
the figures of the bull, elephant, etc.,‘indicate the Anotattn 
lake, these animals being the four guardians of the same. 
Ibis explanation appears to be tar-fetched. Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Sheo Narain, an esteemed member of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, who wrote an excellent guide to Sarnath, published 
l>v the Society, was of the opinion that the figures show 
symbolically the supremacy of Buddha over other beings 
just as the lion is the king of all animals. There* is some sense 
in this explanation but the correct interpretation, as far as 
I could conjecture, is entirely different. I venture to think 
that the capital gives in figures and symbols the chief events 
of Buddha’s life. Tin* bull indicates the birth, as He was 
born under tlu sign ot the bull (Yrsabha). elephant indicates 
conception as Maha Mayadevi dreamt that a white elephant 
entered her womb. The horse indicates Prince Siddhartlni’s 
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renunciation (abhiniskramana) as he left home on his favourite 
horse Kanihaka. The lion indicates llis First Sermon and 
His subsequent ministry. The. foiir lions which surmount 
the capital together with the four Dharmaeakras below 
indicate His rolling the Wheel of Law in four directions or, 
in other words, the proclamation of the Dhumma throughout 
the world. In Pali books Buddha is mentioned as “ making 
a lion’s roar ” (sihanadain nadati)- so the symbol of lion is 
quite appropriate. The absence of the deer from the sym¬ 
bolism is rather remarkable. 

(2) The red stone statue of a Bodhisaivu. This huge piece 
of sculpture with a pillar standing at the bark placed to the 
right of the Asokan capital is made of red sandstone unlike 
other remains which are almost all in white stone imported 
from rhunar and Mirzapur, about 30 miles from Sarnfith. 
The stone of this statue reminds one of the Agra and Delhi 
ports which are constructed out of this same granite. There 
are two inscriptions engraved on the back of the image from 
which we learn that it was made at Muttra and brought here 
in the third regnal year of Kaniska by a monk named Bala 
•and set up at the place where Lord Buddha walked. The huge 
stone umbrella placed against the northern wall originally 
stood over this image as its sun shade. It is made of one 
single piere of red sandstone. 

(3) Buddha image in preaching attitude .- Tins image 
placed against the south wall of the main hall is perhaps the 
most perfect image of Buddha found in India and belongs to 
the 4th or the 5th Century, A.C. It is made of Chundr stone 
and is in the attitude of preaching the Dhammacakka[>[>a 
vattav.a Sutta . The sculptor has succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in depicting the perfect serenity of Buddha’s face. 
The nose and one of the lingers are unfortunately broken. 
In this piece of sculpture Buddha is shown as covering both 
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the shoulders. On the pedestal below, the figures of His five 
disciples are also engraved. In the middle of the seat is the 
Dharmaoakra guarded by two deer. 1 he woman and the 
child on the left hand corner perhaps represent the donor and 
her child in whose name the image was dedicated. The deer 
is the invariable symbol used at $arnath and indicates 
Migadaya or the “ Deer Park." It always accompanies the 
Dharmacakra or the " Wheel of Law." The image of the 
Miilagandhakuti Viliam is made after this statue. A replica 
of the same is installed in the newly-built Vihara in New 
Delhi. 

(4) Other Objects .—There are many other objects of 
interest in this block. Several tine standing figures of Buddha 
occupy the eastern corner. In the almirah kept near the 
north wall, the visitor will see a few small specimens of 
polished stone objects. The two earthen begging bowls of 
Buddhist monks as well as fragments of inscriptions may be 
noted. 

The visitor should now pass on to the right wing 
through the open door leading from the main hall. Immediate¬ 
ly on his left he will see an interesting piece of sculpture. In 
one piece of stone and in one and the same scene the whole 
of Buddha’s life is sculptured. It is rather confusing to one 
who is unaccustomed to the old technique but a careful exa¬ 
mination of the piece will show the following scenes well 
illustrated : -Mayadevi s dream, birth of the Prince, bathing, 
leaving home on horse back, cutting the hair, meditation at 
Buddhagaya, attainment of Buddhahood and the preaching 
of the hirst Sermon. The only important incident missing 
is the passing away. This is really not an omission but that 
part of the stone where the scene was carved has been 
knocked out of the piece. It is a very old custom in Indian 
sculpture and painting to depict several scenes in one and 
the same picture. 
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After this the visitor may see the exhibits inside the glass 
cases, particularly the fine heads of the Buddha kept inside 
the almirah on the left. Going further down this wing, he 
will also see figures of Bodhisatvas and other persons kept 
against the same wall. The peculiar head-dresses w r hich look 
almost like the wigs of English judges may be noticed with 
interest. 

B. Southern Block .—This block is readied again across 
an open arch. Immediately on the left there is a huge image 
of Krishna holding on his palm the (iovardhana mountain. 
This piece of sculpture has nothing to do with Buddhism or 
even with Sarnath. It was brought here from Arrali and is 
preserved in the Museum as an unusual piece of Hindu 
sculpture. The visitor should now turn to the right 
and see the many interesting exhibits in this block. 
The elaborate and profuse ornaments on the female figures, 
dresses and ornaments of Bodhisatvas and goddesses may be 
examined with care. There is a good collection of seals and 
pottery kept inside an almirah against the south wall. In 
it are also a heap of small shells ( kawri ) which were used as 
small coins in ancient days, a practice which is still prevalent 
in some remote parts of the Gorakhpur District. In one of 
the glass cases kept in the middle of the room, there is a small 
piece of sculpture depicting Avalokitesvara. It is hardly 
three inches high and is made of white stone which appears 
almost like ivory. For minute and delicate workmanship, 
it has no equal in the museum and is very well preserved. 

Against the western wall is kept a colossal statute of 
Siva slaying a demon with his trident. That it has not been 
completed by the sculptor is obvious from the numerous 
chisel marks visible on the body. The discovery of this statue 
proves beyond doubt that Hinduism was slowly invading 
this sacred place of the Buddhists. It was probably under 
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construction when Mohammad Gliori’s armies swept over the 
place, and put an end to the aeti\ities of both the sculptor 
and the monk. 

On thi! right hand side can be seen the Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion ot Kumaru Devi who built the last monastery at Sarnath. 
Other interesting objects are the window screens and a piece 
of sc ulpture illustrating the fight between a lion and an 
elephant. 

Instead of retiacing his steps, the visitor should now come 
out into the verand-'h through the only exit available in the 
South block. He should proceed along the verandah towards 
the main entrance. At the end of this verandah over a door, 
he will see a fine stone lintel containing decorative carvings. 
On this stone doorwav are depic ted scenes fiom the famous 
I\Ji<lutir*hia Jfthika. The story runs as follows. 

In a previous life, Buddha became a hermit and was called 
Khantivada and spent his time in meditation and preaching. 
Once he rinnc to Kalabu and took up his residence in the 
Royal L > ark. Attracted by his holiness and instructive 
sca inons. people Hocked to hear him. But the kin# of Kalabu 
was not at all a religious man. lie had a troupe of dancing 
girls who entertained him with dance and song. One clay, 
hearing about the- hermit's presence*, when the King had fallen 
asleep, these women too came to hear him preac hing. While 
they were thus listening, the* King awoke and noticing 
their absence* inephred as to why they had disappeared 
without his permission. Learning that they had left him to 
listen to the hermit, ho became highly enraged and had 
Khantivada brought to his presence. The King incpiirod 
as to his name and on hearing that he was c alled Khan¬ 
tivada meaning “ Upholder of Patience,” the King retorted, 
" Upholder of patience ! I shall examine the strength of 
your patience.” So saying he had his hands cut off. The 
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limnit boro the pain patiently and when the King jesiinglv 
inquired whether he was still Khiintivada, ho ‘admitted 
that he was still so. Thereupon his legs wort' out off, and 
giving a kick on his chest and abandoning him to die in 
that terrible manner, the cruel King departed with his 
women into the inner apartments of his Palace. Soon 
after the hermit was miraculously cured and his limbs wort* 
restored. 

The scene of" the women dancing in front of the King, 
their listening to the sermon of the hermit, and the cutting 
of the hands are strikingly portrayed on the lintel. 

C. Xorfh Block. The visitor should now proceed to 
the north block. Here the exhibits are not so interesting as 
those in the other two blocks. The images preserved here 
are very badly mutilated. The huge earthen vessel kept 
on the left hand corner of the room may be specially noticed. 
Such vessels are used for storing grains and other foodstuff 
in the monasteries. There are a number of specimens of 
unusually large bricks, small votive stupas and freezes 
containing minute figures of the Buddha. 

3. THE EXCAVATED AREA. 

(a). K it toe's Monastery .--After seeing the museum, the 
visitor will now cross over to the excavated area on the north. 
The first place he will arrive at is the monastery marked 
“ Kittoe’s Monastery No. VI.” It is named after Major 
Kittoe who carried out excavation work here from 1834 to 
1877. Only the foundations of the monastery are intart. 
They measure 107 feet each side from outside the walls, ft 
had in all 28 rooms. The building was evidently destroyed by 
lire as burnt rice-cakes were found in one of the rooms. 
Remnants of cooked rice were also discovered by Rai Bahadur 
Daya Rain Salmi while lie was in charge of the excavation 
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work at this place. The well in the court-yard from which 
water is now drawn to sprinkle the museum lawns is actually 
the original well of this monastery. 

(b) Brnhmanical Sculpture.- ■•■The visitor should now 
climb up the raised ground on the light and see the shed 
containing the Brahmanical sculptures. This annexe to the 
museum is reserved exclusively for Hindu antiquities dis¬ 
covered at Sarnath. There is, however, nothing very 
important here to detain one long. 

Standing in front of the annexe, the visitor will see a 
foot-path leading towards the main shrine strewen with 
coloured surki with a notice entitled “ Inspection Path.” He 
should follow this path so that he may not miss any of the 
valualde monuments. 

(r) Sri Dhannartijika Stupa.- -Before passing the two 
stone pillars set up on two sides of the inspection path close 
to the main temple, lie will see on the left a circular accumu¬ 
lation of earth with a sort of ditch round it. The board reads 
“ Sri Oharmarajika Stupa.” This mound is all that remains 
of the stupa which, in size, equalled the huge Dhamek stupa. 
The visitor could not but have noticed the latter by this time'. 
How the Sri Dharmarajika Stupa disappeared from the holy 
site is interesting reading. Similar must have been the fate 
of many others of that type all over India. 

About ioo years ago this stone stupa was still in 
existence. Fa Mien who visited the sacred place in the fifth 
century saw it and has left a record of his impressions. In 
1704 long before the Archaeological Department came into 
existence, one Jagat Singh, Minister to Maharajah Chet 
Singh of Benares, was in need of materials to build the locality 
known as Jagatgunj in the city of Benares. He conceived 
the convenient idea of utilising the bricks and stones of this 
stupa. So he sent here a gang of labourers who removed every 
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bit of stone and brick lie wanted for his work ! In the course 
of the destruction of the ancient memorial, he discovered a stone 
box inside and on opening the same he found a green marble 
casket containing a quantity of “ ashes ” which were un¬ 
doubtedly some relics of the Buddha or some Buddhist saint. 
Not knowing what to do with the ashes, he followed the usual 
Hindu custom by religiously throwing the same inti) the holy 
Ganges. Thus were lost for ever some valuable relics which 
the Buddhists would have treasured with veneration. Many 
a Buddhist stupa met with a similar fate at the hands of 
builders before the Archaeological Department came into 
existence. In this stupa were also found the inscriptions of 
Sthirapala and Yasantapala. The Vihara in Calcutta built 
by the Y r en. Anagarika Dharmapala and opened in 1921 was 
named after the “ Sri Dharmarajika Stupa/' 

Heaving a sigh at such wanton destruction, we should 
now’ pass on to the Main Shrine sheltered w r ith an asbestos 
roof. It is the central shrine at Sarnath round which all the 
other buildings grew up in course of time. This temple is 
called “ Mulagandhakuti Vihara.” “ Mfila ” means “ first ” 
or “original” while “Gandliakuti” means “perfumed chamber.” 
The latter is the appellation used in connection w'ith all the' 
residences of the Blessed One. This particular one is called 
“ Mulagandhakuti Vihara ” as the Buddha spent the first 
rainy season here after His enlightenment. 

(d) Shrine enclosed by Asokan railing.-- As one steps 
into the paved outer court-yard of the temple one will see 
a stone door frame standing on the right. The frame is in 
fact fixed into the wall of the main temple. Inside it is 
a small votive stupa surrounded by a monolithic stone railing. 
From the excellent polish of the stone and the design, scholars 
opine that it is an Asokan railing. It is, however, difficult 
to say why it is in such an awkward place. Some are of the 
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opinion that it is a part of the Dharmarajika stupa (devata- 
kotuva) fallen there when it was dismantled. Others think 
that it is the artunl enclosure of a small shrine. Both 
explanations are probably partially correct as here, too, as 
in other places; the main Vihura has been rebuilt again and 
again in the course of c enturies. 1 personally think that the 
railing was deliberately placed round the small votive stupa 
by Jagat. Singh or his workmen with a view to converting 
this into a Mahadeva temple. The existence of a long round 
pie*e'e; of stone fixed on the stupa to give it the appearance 
of a tiuia, lends weight to my explanation. 

The main shrine* as we now sec* it was erected over the 
ruins of smaller shrines built in earlier times oblivious of the 
existence of their foundations below it. This is not an un¬ 
common practice in India where dust storms are a regular 
annual event. When a building ('rumbles down due to age 
or other reasons, the dust storms bring particles of dust which 
till up the crevices and, in course* of time, the whole building 
is covered with layers of earth. After the lapse* of centuries 
there is such a collection of earth over the ruins no ordinary 
layman can divine what is beiu*ath. Later builders come anel 
]>111 up ne*w structure's over these mounds not bothering to 
dig up existing foundations. This is how there* is one building 
upon another at all ancient sites. 

lh'fore we describe the main temple*, let us examine the 
Asokan pillar which is to the* north-west of the temple. 

ft') Ascka Pillar. Lnder a Hat roof anel surrounded 
by an iron railing, the visitor will find the base of this famous 
pillar erected by Lmperor Asoka about 250 years B.C. It 
probably stands at the very site where Lord Buddha delivered 
the first sermon to His five disciples whom He met at the place 
already described. 7Choukhandi, and who accompanied 
Him to this place. The inscription on the pillar is unfortu- 



nately silent on this point and we are left to make our own 
guesses. As Asoka set up a similar pillar at LumbinT in which 
lie definitely says it was the site of the Lord’s nativity, \yo 
can reasonably conclude that this pillar too marks the place 
of the first sermon, though for some reason or other, the fact 
is not mentioned in the inscription. Some scholars are of 
opinion that the main shrine is the actual spot where this 
important event took place, while others consider it to be the 
Dhamek stupa and yet others the Dharmarajika stupa. As 
Asoka’s pillar is the earliest of the monuments discovered 
here, we have no reason to think that Asoka had made such 
a serious mistake or had deliberately chosen a different place. 

The First Sermon which the Lord Buddha delivered here 
is known as the “ Dhammacukkafravattana Sulfa.” On 
hearing it all the five disciples regained their faith in their 
former companion, now teacher, while one of them, Kon- 
danha, attained to Arahathood. This sermon gives in a nut¬ 
shell the whole of Buddha’s teaching which avoids the two 
extremes of sensual pleasures and self-mortifications. lie 
enunciated the Four Noble Truths and the Middle Path which 
avoids both these extremes. It is called “ Arya Aslhahgika 
Marga ” or the “ Noble Flightfold Path ”, the eight steps of 
which are Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right .Speech. 
Right Action, Right livelihood, Right Kndeavour, Right 
Mindfulness and Right Concentration. In a stone umbrella 
discovered by Sir John Marshall in 1907-8, there is a short 
inscription referring to these four truths. One who follows 
this Path attains the highest happiness, ” Nirvana.” 

Sometime later, the other four disciples also became 
Arahats while Vasa, heir to a noble family of Benares, too 
joined the company with his lifty four friends. In due course 
these too attained to the high state of Arahathood. There 
were thus sixty well qualified disciples at the place. After 
the rainy season was over, the Buddha exhorted these Arahats 
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to go forth into the world and proclaim His new found doctrine. 
His memorable words to them were :— “Caratha bhikkhave 
cdrikam bahujana hitdya bahujana sukhdya lokdnukampdya 
lUthdya hitdya sukhdya devamannssdnam. Desetha bhikkhave 
dhammam ddi kalydnam majjhe kalycmampariyosdnekalydnam 
salt ham sa vvyaiijanatn kevalaparipunnam parisuddham bra- 
hmacariyam pakdsetha." "Go ye, oil bhikkhus and wander 
forth for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, 
in compassion for the world, for the good, for the gain, for the 
welfare of the gods and men. Proclaim, oh bhikkhus, the 
Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and 
pure. ’' (Mahdvagga, Vinava ). 

With this heartening message as their inspiration, these 
sixty disciples went in different directions determined to 
spread the Master's teaching while Lord Buddha Himself 
left for Gaya to convert the formidable Uruvela Kassapa and 
Gaya Kassapa. 

To come back to the Asokan Pillar, an account of which 
we have yet to give. As already stated, there is at present 
only the stump, the height of which is about eight feet. Another 
seven feet are buried under ground. The diameter is 2' 9". 
The polish of the pillar is as perfect as that of the Capital. 
Hiuen Tsiang who saw the pillar found it intact and in perfect 
condition. The original height was about 70 feet and the 
lion capital preserved in the Museum surmounted *it. The 
following account by Hiuen Tsiang may be read with interest— 

“ To the south west of the Vihara is a stone stupa built by 
Asoka-raja. Although the foundations have given way, 
there arc still 100 feet or more of the wall remaining. In 
front of the building is a stone pillar about 70 feet high. The 
stone is altogether as bright as jade. It is glistening and 
sparkles like light; and all those who pray fervently before 
it see from time to time, according to their petitions, figures 
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with good or bad signs. It was here that the Tathagata (ju~ 
lai) having arrived at Enlightenment, began to turn the wheel 
of the Jaw (to preach).” 1 

At the base there is the inscription of Asoka in Brahml 
script which the Chinese pilgrim does not mention. The 
following is the actual text and its transl tion:— 

Devdnampiye Piyadasi Idjd . . . ela-pdtali puk . . .ye 
kenapi samghe bhetave echum kho bhikhuvd bhikhunivd 
sanghe bdkdti sc oddldni dusani sung barn payeyiandvasdse 
avdsiyiyam hevam iyarn sdsane bhikhnsanghaca bhikhuni 
sahghasica vimna payitaviye . . . hevam devanarn piyc aha 
bhedisaca ikd lipitu phdkamtikam hnvdti samsalana si nikita 
ikamca lipim hedlsameva updsakdnarn nilupd tathe pica 
upasaka anupostham yava eta meva sasanam visum sayitave 
anuposatham ca dhuvaye ikike mahdmdte posathaye ydti 
etameva sasanam visum sayitave achanitave ca dvatake 
catupakam ahdle savata vivdsayitha tue etena vyanjanana 
hememva savesu kolavisavesu etena vyanjanena vivdsdpaya 
thd . . . 

“ Thus said the beloved of the Gods, ‘ the Sangha 
is not to be divided. But whosoever monk or nun, shall 
break up the Sangha shall be made to don the white 
garments and dwell in a place which is not a residence 
for the clergy.’ Thus must this edict be announced in 
the Order of monks and in the Order of nuns. 

“ Thus saith His Majesty, one such edict hath been 
inscribed for you in the place of assembly that there it 
should remain. And even such another ye must inscribe 
for the laity. The lay people too should attend each fast 
day in order to be inspired with faith in this edict. Also 
in each fast day, without fail, every officer should attend 

i. Buddhist Records of The Western World by Samuel Beal, 
Vol. II. p. 46. 


1655—T) 
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the fast day service to be inspired with faith in this 
edict and to make himself acquainted therewith. 

“ And as far as your district extends, you must 
everywhere make known the edict according to the letter 
thereof.” 

This inscription gives an inkling into certain differences 
that had arisen among the Bhikkhu Sangha during Emperor 
Asoka's time. The party holding wrong views became so 
dangerous, that at the request of Moggallputta Tissa Thera, 
Emperor Asoka had to hold a Buddhist Council at which the 
whole Tripitaka was rehearsed and those who held false views 
expelled from the Order. There are two other inscriptions 
on the pillar, one dated in the reign of Asvaghosa and the 
other circa joo A.C. caused to be engraved by the teacher of 
the Saininitiya School. 

During the invasion of the iconoclastic generals of 
Mohammad (ihori, this pillar was hurled down but luckily 
the beautiful lion capital did not fall under their hammer. 
It lay buried under the earth till it was recovered by the 
Archaeological Department. Its discovery was- a revelation 
to the world at large as it showed in an unmistakable manner 
the high state of civilization to which India had attained 
during the time of this great monarch about whom H. G. Wells, 
the famous English author, says:- 

“ Amidst the tens of thousands of names of monarchs 
that crowd the columns of history, their majesties and 
graciousnesses, serenities and royal highnesses and the 
like, the name of Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, 
a star." 

Several broken pieces of the pillar are kept inside the 
enclosure. 
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Before the visitor goes in to examine the main temple he 
may pay a visit to the Burmese Rest House which is con¬ 
veniently reached from here (for description sec No. 14). 

(/) The Main Temple.—-The main temple as it is now- 
exposed to view cannot he older than the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.C. Its walls are made of stone and bricks, stones at the 
base and bricks above them. The use of both these materials 
points to the fact that the original temple was wholly 
constructed in stone and that the later reconstruction was in 
bricks. The walls are ten feet thick, thus indicating the 
great height of the Vihara. 

The chief entrance to the vihara is from the east. There 
is a road leading to it from the boundary wall near the 
Dhamek stupa. ‘ On both sides of this road, there are rows 
of votive stupas of various sizes. The hall of the shrine is 
quite large (45 ft. b in. square) and from the ruins, it appears 
that the V ihara had been a magnificent one. The huge altar is 
still in existence with two stone pillars on two sides. About 
the centre of the altar there is a depression in the wall which 
definitely indicates the place where the image of the Buddha 
was enshrined. The markings suggest that it was a colossal 
standing figure. This image has not been identified. 

Before passing on to the other monuments, the visitor 
may mark the concrete floor round the Vihara. The cliunam 
coating is still intact and well preserved. 

To the right of the road leading from the main shrine 
towards the Dhamek stupa, there is the foundation of a small 
stupa sheltered with a concrete roof erected by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department. The stupa is made of burnt bricks 
containing some fine designs. The efforts of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Department are to be highly praised for the infinite care 
they are taking to preserve these priceless relics of a bygone 
age. While the roof prevents rain water from falling 
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directly on the stupa, it is not protected from the water which 
soaks from the sides. Arrangements may be made to drain 
off the water from the sides, so that the stupa is left absolutely 
dry. 

The visitor should now return to the main temple court¬ 
yard and take the path pointing towards the north. Round 
about he will see numerous votive stupas, large and small, 
in different stages of preservation. On the left hand side of 
the path among the small stupas was discovered the lintel 
containing the “ Khantivada J at aka ” already described. 

(g) Kumara Devi's t emple.- - After crossing over a long 
thic k wall which extends almost over the whole length of the 
excavated area, the visitor will reach “ Dharmacakra Jina 
Vihara." The wall above mentioned is the boundary of this 
monastery which, according to the inscription of Kumara 
Devi found here, was constructed by her about iijb, A.C. 
Kumara Devi was the wife of (iovinda Chandra, the King 
of Kanouj. \Ve have further evidence regarding her faith 
in Buddhism from the inscription granting rent-free villages 
for tlu* benefit of the monks residing at the Jetavana mona¬ 
stery. As she hailed from South India, scholars think that 
this monasteiy was probably built in South Indian style. 
Unfortunately hardly anything of importance has been left 
intact to form our conclusions. A few bricks on the side 
walls containing line carvings give us a faint idea of the 
m;ignilicence of the temple. The plaster of the* c ourt-yard 
and an old wall can still be seen. This monastery was 
destroyed in 1194. Thus it seems to have had a very short 
lease of life. An interesting fact about Kumara Devi's life 
is that she was herself a Buddhist while her husband, the 
King of Kanouj, was a Hindu. 

(//). Subterranean passage -To the left of the visitor 
as he enters the court-yard of this temple, there is an intrea- 
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guing architectural feature. He will see a subterranean 
passage covered with stone slabs stretching almost to the 
brink of the lake. This passage is entered by descending 
a few steps from the court-yard and is only three feet and 
six inches broad. As the height is only six feet one who is 
not a sixfooter can just manage to walk erect inside. 
There are two stone doorways, the first one at the entrance is 
very low and one has to creep through it. The passage ends 
at a distance of about 70 yards where the foundations of 
what appears to be a small shrine were discovered. Many 
funny and absurd theories are broadcasted as to the purpose 
of this passage. But what one can reasonably guess is that 
it was either a covered path to go to the lake during the heat 
of the summer or a cankamana (cloister) for meditation. 
Cloisters are generally made on the surface where fresh air 
is plentiful but those who have experienced the summer heat 
of Benares will know why such an underground cloister is 
far preferable during the hot days. 

After retracing 0111 .steps we should now proceed on 
towards the east over the court-yard of the Dharmacakra 
Jina Vihara. As the visitor descends the steps towards 
a lower strata of monasteries, he will see on his left an ancient 
drain which releases the flood water from this locality into 
the lake, ('limbing up, he will come to another flat ground 
which is a continuation of Kumara Devi’s temple compound. 
He should proceed on and cross over the boundary wall of 
this monastery, but before doing so, he may pause for a few 
minutes near the wall and examine a partly uncovered 
monastery on his left at a lower level. The reason for not 
fully excavating the same is to give the visitor an idea as to 
the different layers of monasteries which have been built at 
different periods, one upon the other. Here the compound 
of Kumara Devi’s temple and even the boundary wall of the 
same monastery pass over the earlier temple now partly un- 
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covered but unnoticed by the builders of Kumara Devi's 
temple as it had then at least fifteen feet of earth over it. 
From the exposed area of the earlier monastery, we can readily 
guess that it is a square building with a court-yard in the 
middle and a colonnaded verandah all round. If the earth 
to the right is removed, we shall discover the other part of 
the monastery and perhaps a well also in the court-yard. But 
this would destroy the compound wall of Kumara Devi’s 
temple above it. Hence the excavation work has been 
suspended after a part of the monastery had been exposed. 

We now take a turn to the right and walk towards the 
Dhamek Stupa, noticing on the way an old drain. As we 
approach the stupa, we shall see on our right a low wall and 
a flight of steps. This is the principal gateway to the main 
shrine which can be seen towards the west. The dried up 
square tank to the left of the steps may also be noticed. 
When the temple was in use, this must have been always 
tilled up with water for pilgrims to wash their hands and feet 
before entering the compound of the sacred temple. 

4. DHAMEK STUPA. 

From here we pass on to the Dhamek stupa. This word 
“ Dhamek " is said to be a vulgar form of Dharma mukha or 
Dhammika. Scholars are not decided as to the purpose of 
this stupa, some maintaining that it is meant to mark the 
spot where Lord Buddha prophesied the coming of the future 
Buddha Maitriya. Whatever the purpose, it is the most 
conspicuous structure at Sarnath and can be seen for miles 
around. Jts height is 104 feet and the lower portion is faced 
completely with stones having beautiful carvings all round. 
The design consists of a broad band of swastikas worked into 
different geometrical patterns with a finely chiselled lotus 
wreath running over and below the swastikas. The whole 
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design is so well proportioned that one cannot but form a 
very high opinion of the skill of the sculptors of those days. 

There are four well-marked sides of the stupa in relief 
with niches in each of them. In ancient days these niches 
contained images which are no longer there. Some of those 
discovered from the excavated area close to the stupa might 
have belonged to them. But the images seen by Hiuen 
Tsiang were “ golden ” ones which must have been good booty 
for the invaders. The stupa has been bored into and some 
of the stones removed from the south-east side. The opening 
thus made has been tilled up with ordinary blocks of stones. 
As we see this massive monument with its stone facing 
containing the valuable carvings, we feel a sigh of relief that 
at least this stupa has escaped the spoliation of invaders and 
treasure-hunters, though, of course the valuable images and 
other treasures have been stolen. 

There is inscriptional evidence to show that Sarvastivada 
School of Buddhism was in possession of Sarnath about the 
4th Century A.C. In the fifth century probably the Sammiti- 
yas were in power. We have already mentioned the 
inscription insc ribed by them on the Asokan pillar. 

This completes our visit to the ancient monuments. 
Sitting in the comfortable shade of the great stupa and looking 
towards the magnificent modern Buddhist temple to the east 
built by the Maha Bodhi Society, we may contemplate for 
a while on the transitoriness of all earthly things. Iwer 
since Buddha’s visit, for hundreds of years, Sarnath had been 
full of life. Thousands of monks dressed in their saffron- 
coloured robes moved* about these beautiful buildings 
performing their allotted duties. One could almost hear 
their voices even now as they chanted sutras in the melodious 
Pali language. Then came a period of utter desolation when 
Buddhists were driven out from their sacred places. They 
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could neither stay here nor even occasionally visit the sacred 
monuments in those dark days. However it makes one's 
heart leap with joy to find that, thanks to the untiring efforts 
the late Veil. Anagarika Dharmapala, the place has 
obtained a new lease of life. If nothing else, the building of 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara alone is sufficient to keep his 
memory fresh amongst all lovers of Indian culture and 
religion. 


Iliuen Tsiang’s Account. 

Before we proceed to see the Mulagandhakuti Vihara, 
we may turn to the pages of Hiuen Tsiang’s memoirs and read 
what that indefatigable traveller and scholar saw when he 
visited this place as a pilgrim and the impressions left in his 
mind. He writes in his well-known “Travels”:— 

" Tn tlu* noith east of tlu* river Variina, about 10 li or so, 
\vi* route tot lie Sanghfirfuna of i.uye (stag desert). Its precincts 
are «ln idl'd into eight portions (sections) .connected by a surround¬ 
ing wall. Tie* storeyed towers with projecting eaves and the 
balconies are of very superior work. There are fifteen hundred 
priests in this convent who study the IJttle Vehicle according to 
the Samniitiya School. In the great enclosure is a Vihara 
about 200 feet high; above tlu* roof is a golden covered figure of 
the amra (.1 m<> /«>- niangoe) fruit. The foundations of the 

building are of stone, anil the stairs also, hut the towers and niches 
are of bricks. The niches are arranged on the four sides in a 
hundred successive lines, and in each niche is a golden figure of the 
Buddha In tin* middle of the Vihara is a figure of the Buddha 
made of tooit slvih (native copper). It is the size of life and He is 
represented as turning the Wheel of the Law (preaching). 


By the side of the building and not far from it is a stupa. 
I his is the spot where Ajnata Ivaundinya (O-jo-kio-ch’in-ju) and 
the rest, seeing the Bodhisatva giving up his austerities, no longer 
kept him company, but coming to this place gave themselves up 
to meditation. 
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" By the side of this is a stupa where five hundred I’ratyeka 
Buddhas entered at the same time into Nirvana. There an* 
moreover three stupas where there are traces of the sitting and the 
walking of the three former Buddhas. 

“ By the side of this last place is a stupa. This is the spot where 
Maitriva Bodhisatva received assurance of his becoming a Buddha. 
In old days, when the Tatliagata was living in Rajagriha (Wang- 
she), on the Griddhrakuta mountain, he spoke thus to tlicbliikk- 
hus: “in future when this country of Jambudvlpa shall be at peace 
and rest, and the age of men shall amount to 80,000 years, there 
shall be a Brahmin called Maitriya (Se-che). 1 1 is body shall be 
of the colour of pure gold, bright and glistening and pure. Leaving 
his home he will become a perfect Buddha, and preach the Three¬ 
fold Law for the benefit of all creatures. Those who shall be 
saved are those who live, in whom the roots of merit have been 
planted through my bequeathed law. These all conceiving in 
their minds a profound respect for the three precious objects of 
worship, whether they bo obedient to the precepts or not, will all 
be led by the converting power (of his preaching) to acquire the 
fruit (of Buddhi) and final deliverance. Whilst declaring the 
threefold law for the conversion of those who have been influenced 
by my bequeathed law, by this means also hereafter others will be 
converted. 

“ At this time Maitriya Bodhisatva (Mei-ta-Ii-ye-pu-sa) 
hearing this declaration of the Buddha, rose from his seat and 
addressed Buddha thus : 

“ May I indeed become that Lord called Maitriya'*. The 
Tatliagata spoke thus : “ Be it so ! You shall obtain this fruit 

(condition), and as I have just explained such shall be the power 
(influence) of your teaching.” 

“ To the west of this place there is a stupa. This is the spot 
where Sakya Bodhisatva (Shih-kia-pu-sa) received an assurance 
(of becoming a Buddha). In the midst of the Bhadra Kalpa when 
men's years amounted to 20,000, Kasyapa Buddha (Kia-shc-po-fo) 
appeared in the world and moved the w*heels of the cxcellc nt law 
(i.e., preached the law), opened out and changed the unclosed mind 
(of men), and declared this prediction to Prabhapala Bodhisatva 
(Hu-ming-pu-sa). ‘This Bodhisatva in future ages, when the years 
of men shall have dwindled to too years, shall obtain the condition 
of a Buddha and be called Sakya Muni/ 
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" Not far to the south of this spot are traces of where the four 
Buddhas of a bygone age walked for exercise. The length (of the 
promenade) is about fifty paces and the height of the steps (stepp¬ 
ing spots) about 7 feet. It is composed of blue stones piled 
together. Above it is a figure of the Tathagata in the attitude 
of walking. It is of a singular dignity and beauty. From the 
flesh knot on the top of the head there flows wonderfully a braid 
of hair. Spiritual signs are plainly manifested and divine prodi¬ 
gies wrought with power (fineness eclat). 

" Within the precincts of the enclosure (of the Sangharama) 
there are many sacred vestiges, with Viharas and stupas several 
hundred in number. We have only named two or three of these, 
as it would be difficult to enter into details. 

“ To the west of the Sangharama enclosure is a clear lake of 
water about 200 paces in circuit ; here Tathagata occasionally 
bathed himself. To the west of this is a great tank about 180 
paces round ; here Tathagata used to wash his begging dish. 

“ To the north of this is a lake about 150 paces round ; here 
Tathagata used to wash his robes. In each of these pools is a 
dragon who dwells within it. The water is deep and its taste 
sweet ; it is pure and resplendent in appearance, and neither 
increases nor decreases. When men of a bad character bathe 
here, the crocodiles (kin-pi-lo, kumbhjras) come forth and kill 
many of them ; but in case of the reverential who wash here, they 
need fear nothing. 

Bv the side of the pool where Tathagata washed his gar¬ 
ments is a great square stone, on which are yet to be seen the trace- 
marks of his Kfishaya (kia-sha) robe. The bright lines of the 
tissues are of a minute and distinct character, as if carved cn the 
stone. The faithful and pure frequently come to make their 
offerings here ; blit when the heretics and men of evil mind speak 
lightly of or insult the stone, the dragon king inhabiting the pool 
causes the winds to rise and rain to fall. 

By the side of the lake, and not far off, is a stupa. This is 
where Bodhisatva. during his preparatory life, was born as a 
King of Elephants provided with six tusks (chaddanta). A 
hunter, desiious to obtain the tusks, put on a robe in colour 
like that of a religious ascetic, and taking his bow, awaited 
the arrival of his prey. 'The elephant King, from respect to 
the KdshAva robe, immediately broke off his tusks and gave 
them to the hunter. 
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By the side of this spot and not far from it, is a sin pa. It 
was here Bodhisatva, in his preparatory career, grieved to see 
that there was little politeness (reverence) amongst men, took 
the form of a bird and joining himself to the company of a monkey 
and a white elephant, he asked them in this place, ' which of you 
saw first this Nigrodha (Ni-ku-liu) tree ?’ Kach having answered 
according to circumstances, he placed them according to their 
age. The good effects ofthis conduct spread itself little by little 
on every side ; men were able to distinguish the high from the 
low, and the religious and lay people followed their example. 


“ Leaving this place, and going two or three li to the south¬ 
west of the Sangharfima, there is a stupa about three hundred 
feet high. The foundations are broad and the building high, 
and adorned with all sorts of carved work and with precious 
substances. There are no successive stages (to this building) 
with niches; and although there is a standing pole erected above 
the cupola (fan poh), yet it has no encircling bells. By the side of 
it is a little stupa. This is the spot where the Agiuita Kaumlinya 
and the other men, five in number, declined to.salute the Buddha.” 

This account of Hiuen Tsiang is one of the very few records 
of the glorious days of this sacred place that has come down 
to us for our edification. While Indian pandits composed 
many a work on religion, philosophy and grammar, it is sad 
to reflect that none of them thought of writing an account 
of the historic places for the benefit of future generations. 

5. mOlagandhaklti vihAka 

Let us now proceed to the Miilagandhakuti Vihara by 
the red road. This magnificent Vihara was completed in 
1931 after many years of strenuous effort on the part of the 
late Venerable Dharmapala and his disciples. It is the last 
and, perhaps, the noblest achievement of the great Buddhist 
missionary. 

As the visitor approaches the Vihara he will notice that 
it is faced entirely with Chunar stone. The tower itself is 
no feet high and the building is designed after Buddhagaya 
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temple with the addition of a long hall and a colonnaded 
passage in front. The entrance to the Vihara is from the 
south. On reaching the colonnaded passage, one will see 
a large gold-gilted bell above his head. It is a present to 
the temple from the Buddhist Society of Japan. It has 
a vibrating and melodious sound which keeps on humming 
for a considerable time after it is rung and it can be heard 
from a long distance. To the right and left of the front wall, 
there are marble tablets giving the names of the chief con¬ 
tributors. The silver casket mentioned in one of them is 
a gift of Daw Goon, a Burmese devotee. It is the receptacle 
in which the relics of Lord Buddha are exposed to the public 
for worship on the occasion of the anniversary of the Vihara. 
This event always take place on the full moon day of the 
month of November. 

On entering the main hall, the visitor will be struck at 
once by the magnificence of the shrine. Though simple in 
design and free of unnecessary decorative motiffs, the Vihara 
cannot but impress the visitor as well conceived and faithfully 
executed. After paying homage to the image of the Lord, 
the visitor should go round examining the fine frescoe work. 
These paintings contain a full narrative of Lord Buddha’s life 
painted by Mr. Kosetsu Nosu, a famous Japanese artist. 
The donor of the paintings is an English Buddhist, Mr. B. L. 
Broughton, M.A. (Oxon.), who was President of the British 
Malta Bodhi Society for some time. The Ajanta style of 
painting has been followed. On request the caretaker will 
have the pictures explained, or the visitor can purchase the 
illustrated guide book available at the counter for eight 
annas. Before leaving, the visitor should not fail to obtain 
a copy of the “ Wall Paintings of the Vihara ” which con¬ 
tains a full reproduction, in natural colours, of the paintings 
with a descriptive account by Mr. Basil Crump. The price 
is Rs. 3-8-0. 
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This Vihara is fortunate in possessing some of the most 
authentic relics of Lord Buddha. The Government of India 
have presented to the temple the relics of Lord Buddha 
discovered at Taxila 1 (N.W.F.P.), Nagarjunikonda (Madras) 
and Mir’ Purkhas in Sind. On the occasion of the anniversary 
of the Vihara they can be seen after they are carried in a 
procession round the holy place. This procession is unique 
on account of the number of different nationalities taking 
part in it. Sinhalese, Burmese, Chinese, Tibetan, Japanese, 
Korean, Siamese and even European Buddhists join in their 
national costumes. Visitors happening to be near Benares 
at the time should not fail to be at Sarnath for the event. 

Here the visitor can buy books on Buddhism in case 
he is interested in the study of this religion which is professed 
by at least one third of the human race. 

We now come out to the Dharmapala Road and turn 
to the left in order to visit the Chinese temple and the vari¬ 
ous humanitarian institutions run by the Maha Bodhi 
Society. 

6 . CHINESE TEMPLE 

The Chinese temple is situated to the east of the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara. It is built in Chinese style and the 
visitor will thus have an opportunity of learning what a 
Chinese place of worship is like without having the necessity 
of going all the way to China for the purpose. As the image 
and other objects are not exactly Chinese, the temple cannot 
strictly be regarded as an entirely typical Chinese temple. 
Nevertheless there are several features—especially the curved 
roof and the arrangement of the shrine—which give it a 
definitely Chinese touch. When the walls are decorated with 

i. For an account of this discovery and the text and translation 
of the important inscription found along with them, see chapter 
on Taxila. 
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Chinese frescoes as intended, the building will have the true 
atmosphere of a Chinese temple. 

7. MAH A BODHI VIDYALAYA 

Opposite this temple is the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya 
which is one of the several humanitarian institutions the 
Society conducts at this place. There are altogether 
three schools which give cheap education to the boys of the 
locality. They are the English* High School, the Hindi 
Primary School, and the Dharmapala Kumara Vidyalaya 
(Orphanage) all managed by the Society. 

8. MAH A BODHI TREE DISPENSARY 

The visitor should now take the kucchd (unmetalled) 
road going towards the south. At the end of the barbed wire 
fence on the right, there is a yellow building called “ Mrs. Ma 
Pha Pliee Building.” It houses the free dispensary run by 
the Society for the benefit of the local inhabitants. From 
40 to 50 patients attend it daily. Allopathic medicine is 
distributed free of charge. It is w'eli equipped with medicine 
as well as surgical instruments for performing minor opera¬ 
tions. 

<). MAH A DEV A TEMPLE 

We should now turn to the left and proceed by the 
kucchd road till we reach the small Mahadeva temple which is 
generally known as the " Sarnath Temple.” It is about 150 
years old and contains symbols of Siva, the great Hindu God. 
In the compound are two stone figures of bull (vahana of 
Siva). An annual fair is held here in the months of July 
and August when thousands of villagers gather from different 
parts of the District. In the compound can be seen some 
pieces of Buddhist sculpture which must have been removed 
there from the Buddhist ruins. 
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After this we should turn back and passing by the Maha 
Bodhi Free Dispensary, School building, etc., return to the 
Dharmapala Road in front of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara. 
The visitor will find on his left the enormous double storeyed 
rest house of the Maha Bodhi Society built by Seth Jugol 
Kishore Birla in the name of his father Raja Baldeodas 
Birla. 

This building is erected according to ancient Buddhist 
architecture and has no less than 32 living rooms, besides 
bath rooms, store rooms, kitchen, etc. The building cost 
the donor well over Rs. 50,000. It is a great boon to the 
Buddhist pilgrims as well as other visitors who find here free 
accommodation during their sojourn. 

From this place we should start on our return journey 
towards the museum and see several other places of interest. 
As we proceed from the rest house immediately to our left 
is a space enclosed by a boundary wall with six stone pillars 
at the six corners. It is the consecrated site called "Sima,” 
where the ordination of Buddhist monks is performed. The 
first ordination here was that of the Ven. Anagarika Dharma¬ 
pala. The small building next to it is the Sarnath Post 
Office. 


11. MOLAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA LIBRARY 

The large yellow building in the same row is the Mula¬ 
gandhakuti Vihara Library. It has a very line collection 
of Buddhist books as well as other works on religion, history, 
etc. A few minutes may be profitably spent here examining 
the books. The Library contains full sets of the Tripitaka 
or the Buddhist scriptures in Sinhalese, Burmese, Siamese 
and Chinese characters. 
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In a glass almirah are kept some interesting souvenirs. 
The silver replica of the Indian national flag presented by the 
Indian National Congress, a stylo-pen from Ceylon for writing 
on ola leaves and a number of Sinhalese manuscripts are some 
of the contents of this almirah. The offices of the Society 
are also situated in this building. The visitor can pay his 
subscription to the " Mafia Bodhi Journal” and the “Dharma- 
duta,” the two monthlies published by the Society. 

12. MONASTERY OF THE BHIKKHCS 

The building on the opposite side across the road is the 
monastery where the Buddhist monks reside. The room in 
which the late Veil. Dharmapala, the founder of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, spent his last days is in this building and it 
contains some of the articles used by this saint. These can 
be seen on request. 

13. JAIN TEMPLE 

From here the visitor should proceed to the Jain Temple 
just by the side of the Dhamek stupa. It was built in 1824 
and contains the image of Shreansnath, the nth TIrthankar 
of the Jains. He is said to have attained the status of a Tlr- 
thankara in a village called Singhpur about a mile away from 
here. Scenes from the life of Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism, are painted on the walls. The throne of the image 
and the canopy over it are fine specimens of Benares work¬ 
manship. 

On the other side of the road is the Jain Dharmasala 
where Jain pilgrims are accommodated when they come to 
take part in the annual festival of the Temple. It is old and 
neglected though great improvements have been effected 
to the temple itself since the erection of the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara. 
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14. THE BURMESE TEMPLE AND REST HOUSE 

The Burmese Temple and Rest House are situated to 
the west of the Main Shrine and can be reached from it as 
there is a foot path over the ruins. The fust building to be 
erected here was the double storeyed one in the middle. It 
is the main residence for pilgrims. The buildings to the 
light and left of the passage as the visitor approaches the 
centre building were added later. The one on the left is 
a “ Sima ” for the ordination of monk* as well as a temple. 
Inside the building is a fine Burmese image of the Buddha. 
The building to the right is the library which contains the 
Tripitaka in Burmese character as well as other books. There 
is also a shrine on the first floor. Burmese pilgrims are 
accommodated in both these buildings. 

History of Sarnath. 

This completes our survey of Sarnath both ancient 
and modern. The visitor will have by now spent two or 
three happy hours. He will go back home wondering at the 
marvels of ancient India and highly pleased with the conditions 
existing at present and the various institutions which have 
grown up at the place. But, # if he will pause a few minutes 
to consider the actual conditions prevailing fifty years ago, 
he will realise how hard and difficult had been the path of the 
workers headed by the late Veil. Dharmapala. 

When this great pioneer of the Buddhist revival in India 
visited Sarnath for the first time in 1891, he found the place 
overgrown with jungle and the locality utilised as a pig 
breeding ground by the Bhar community. Writing about 
his experiences later, he says that the place was so full of 
filth he could hardly step into it without a feeling of 
repugnance. He was sad at heart at such desecration by 
ignorant people and even more at its utter neglect by the 
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Buddhists themselves. Then and there he determined to 
buy up the place and revive it as a centre of Buddhism once 
again. The first piece of land where the monastery is situated 
at present was purchased with a donation given by his 
mother Mallika Hewavitarne Lamateni. The second plot 
was purchased with a donation given to him by the late Raja 
of Bhinga. Ven. Dharmapala’s first efforts to revive the place 
and start educational work of a modern character, however, 
met with strenuous opposition. He started an Agricultural 
Institute and tried to induce the peasants to adopt improved 
tools and methods. He even engaged an American expert. 
He also tried to establish cottage industries but the intro¬ 
duction of anything new or foreign being ancthema to the 
orthodox inhabitants in those early days, his efforts ended 
in complete failure. There is, however, nothing surprising 
in this as such ideas were too novel and revolutionary at the 
time, and the great awakening which helped Mahatma Gandhi 
to make such a complete success of his cottage industries 
scheme, had not yet come into existence. Nevertheless, we 
may give the great “ visionary ” from Ceylon, the credit of 
being one of the earliest leaders to foresee that India’s progress 
lay in introducing cottage industries and the improvement 
of the sad plight of the villagers*by adopting modern scientific 
methods of agriculture. It is a pity that these two great 
men did not come in touch with each other at that early 
period. In that case the history of India during the past 
fifty years would probably have been somewhat different. 

Let us now, in leisure, recapitulate the history of Sarnath 
from early times. We have reserved this to the last as we 
feel that the visitor will find greater pleasure in reading the 
history after he has seen with his own eyes the actual sites. 

The known history of Sarnath really begins with the 
coming of the Buddha there in search of His five disciples. 
Were it not for the fact of His visit, this place would have 
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remained an obscure spot like thousands of unknown villages 
all over India. 

Before we go into the history, a word may be said regard¬ 
ing the term “ Sarnath.” This word does not occur in Pali 
and Sanskrit literature. It is a later corruption of the word 
“ Saranganatha ” (Lord of the deer) used for it at one time. 
The term is due to an interesting story which we shall relate 
later. The name given to this .locality in Pali bqoks is 
Migadaya ” or “ Isipatana,” these two words being often 
used in juxtaposition. Thus we have " lsipatane migadaye,” 
taking the latter word to include a lesser area than that 
included within Isipatana. A good deal of discussion has 
taken place with regard to the exact meaning of the word 
“ Isipatana ” (in Sanskrit Rsipatana). There is hardly any 
doubt that it simply means, “ the place of the Rishis ” or 
•saints. The word Pat ana no doubt has several meanings 
such as ” falling,” “ ruin,” ” abode,” etc., but none of these 
except the last one has sense. Fa Tlien took it to mean 
“ falling ” and relates the story how a number of Pratyeka 
Buddhas died in the air and how their bodies fell on the 
ground. Hence the place was named ” Risipatana ” (the 
place where the Rishis fell). Whatever interpretation one 
may give to the word, Isipatana must have been a large 
area including Migadaya or Deer Park, utilised by hermits for 
their residence and meditation. Being close to the great 
city of Benares, it had all the various requirements of a 
suitable habitation for monks as mentioned in Pali literature. 

As regards the word ” Migadaya,” the meaning is 
obvious viz., Deer Park or Deer Sanctuary. This was the 
animal sanctuary or the preserve of the King of Benares in 
which deer were allowed to live peacefully unmolested by the 
hunters. Hermits could not have, therefore, chosen a more 
charming place for their residence. Surrounded by this 
forest full of deer, Migadaya must have been an ideal spot 
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for the anchorites who had retired from the turmoils and 
strifes of worldly life. It may be mentioned here in passing 
that the present Maharajah of Benares has a sanctuary for 
deer not far from this spot. No one is allowed to hunt or 
rapture them or to do them any injury. We have seen 
herds consisting of hundreds of deer roaming about the place. 
The Maharajah has thus kept up the tradition of the 
Kings of old in sparing the lives of these innocent animals. 

There is a charming Jataka story called Nigrodhamiga 
Jataka, connected with this place in which the chief role 
is played by a golden deer who was no other than Lord 
Buddha Himself in one of llis former births. As it teaches 
a valuable moral lesson, we shall give below a summary in 
the words of Hiuen Tsiang who quotes it in his diary :— 

"Not far from this, in a great forest, is a stupa. It was here* 
that Devaclatta and Bodhisatva, in years gone by, were kings of 
deer and settled a certain matter. Formerly in this place, in 
the midst of a great forest there were two herds of deer, each 
500 in number, belonging to the two deer kings respectively*. 
At this time the king of the country (Benares) wandered about 
hunting through the planes and the morasses. Bodhisatva, king 
of deer, approaching him said, ‘ Maharajah, you set fire to the 
places enclosed as your hunting ground, and shoot your arrow’s 
ami kill all our followers. Before the sun rises they* lie about 
corrupting and unfit for fotxl. Pray’’ let us each day* offer one 
doer for fowl, which the king will then have fresh and good, and 
we shall prolong our life a little day by day.' The king was 
pleased at the proposition, and turned his chariot and went back. 
So on each day* a deer from the respective flocks was killed. [Such 
an arrangement W’ould not be bad even now, but unfortunately 
for the dumb creatures, modern hunters kill more for " Sport " 
than for their flesh—Author.] 

" Now among the herd of Devadatta there was a doe big with 
young and when her turn came to die, she said to her Lord 
(Uevadattal " although I am ready to die y6t it is not my child's 
turn. Let some one else take mv turn. When my* child growa 
up we shall have two bodies to offer." 
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" The king of the deer (i.e., Devadatta) was angry ond said, 
'* Who is there but values life ?" 

“ The deer answered with a sigh, “ But, oh King it is not 
humane to kill that which is unborn.’' But Devadatta would 
not listen to her. 

“She then told her extremity to Bodhisatva, the king (of the 
other herd of deer). He replied, “ Sad, indeed, the heart of the 
loving mother grieves (is moved) for that which is not yet alive 
(has no body). I today wall take your place and die. I ha*'I* 
no right to pass on the lot to someone else.” 

“ Going to the l\oyal Gate (i\r. the Palace), he laid his head 
on the block for the butcher to cut it. The people who travelled 
along the road passed the news along and said in a loud voice, 
* That great king of the deer is going now towards the town.* The 
people of the capital, the magistrates, and others hastened to see. 

“ The king hearing of it. was unwilling to believe the news ; 
but when the gatekeeper assured him of the truth, then the king 
believed it. Then addressing the deer, the king said, ' Why have 
you come here ?’ 

" The deer (king) replied, * There is a female in the herd big 
with young, whose turn it was to die ; but my heart could not bear 
to think that the young, not yet born, should perish so. I have 
therefore come in her place.’ 

“ The king, hearing it. sighed and said, * I have indeed the 
body of a man but am as a deer, you have the body of a deer, but 
are as a man.’ Then for pity’s sake he released the deer, and 
no longer required a daily sacrifice. Then he gave up the forest 
for the use of the deer, and so it was called ' forest given to the 
deer ’ and hence its name the * deer plain ’ (Migadaya).’’ 

This story shows that the name given to the place was 
most appropriate and ever since that incident, it has probably 
remained a sanctuary for deer even up to the time of the 
Buddha. 

All sculpture showing incidents of Buddha’s life at this 
holy place have two deer on two sides of a wheel ( dharmacakra ) 
as unfailing symbols. The modern name of Sarnath, there¬ 
fore, has been derived from this idea of the deer and their 
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righteous king who lived here long ago. “ Saranga " means 
“ deer " and “ nalha," “ Lord." Hence this was the abode 
of the Lord of the deer who was no other than Buddha 
Himself in a previous life. 

As already stated, Lord Buddha spent here the first 
rainy season after His attainment of Enlightenment. At 
the end of the season. He and His disciples departed on their 
allotted missions. Tt appears that Sarnath was not converted 
into a place of permanent residence by the Buddha or His 
immediate disciples although Buddha visited it twice or thrice 
after delivering His first sermon. Besides Dhamrnacakka 
Sutta He delivered here Adiccapariydya ' Suit a and Saccavi- 
hhaiiga Sutta (Majjhima Nikiiya), Paiica Sutta (Sarjyutta iii, 
66), Rathakdra or Pacctana Sutta (Angut. i, no), Pdsd Suttas 
(Saijyutta i, 105), Samaya Sutta (Anguttara iii, 320), Katu- 
viya Sutta (Anguttara i, 270). Mctteyya panha of the Para- 
yana (Ang. iii, 399), Dhammadintui Sutta (Saijyutta v, 406). 
We do not know when this place was actually converted into 
a place of permanent abode for Buddhist monks. Probably 
it was not long after the preaching of the Dhammacakkap- 
pavattana Sutta. As the site of such a historic happening, 
it was natural that some of the Master’s followers should 
consider it a sacred duty to reside at Sarnath. Be that as it 
may, by about the end of the 4th Century B.C., Sarnath 
had grown in importance and when Asoka ascended the 
throne, it was a flourishing Buddhist centre. 

It is most likely that Asoka erected stupas and mona¬ 
steries in addition to the pillar, though none of them can be 
definitely identified with those which have come to light so 
far. Neither the inscription on the pillar nor the few frag¬ 
ments of inscriptions found at other sites give us any 
satisfactory account of the many institutions which must 
have flourished with the Emperor’s generous patronage. 
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It is a pity we do not have a connected history of Sarnath 
after Asoka. Our information regarding this period is very 
meagre indeed. It is to Fa Hien who visited it in the 5th 
Century A.C. that we have to turn for our knowledge. As 
he speaks of flourishing establishments, the place must have 
had many years of progress before his visit. 

But the most active and prosperous period of Sarnath 
appears to have been between the 3rd and the 7th century 
(250-650 A.C.) as evidenced by the numerous pieces of 
sculpture belonging to that period. Almost all the great 
temples whose foundations have been unearthed show by 
the material used and the various inscriptions discovered 
among them that they belong to this period, the notable 
exceptions being the Asoka pillar erected in about 250 B.C. 
and Kumara Devi’s temple built in 1102 A.C. 

We have already quoted extracts from the Travels of 
Fa Hien. Hiuen Tsiang who visited the site in the 7th 
Century gives the best account from which we have given 
several extracts. As his is the most authentic record, we 
make no apology for quoting below three more paragraphs 
dealing with “ Benares District.” 

*' This country is about 4,000 li in circuit. The capital 
borders (on its west side) the Ganges river. It is about 18 or 19 li 
in length and 5 or 0 li in breadth ; its inner gates arc like a small 
toothed comb ; it is densely populated. The families are very 
rich and in the dwellings are objects of rare value. The disposition 
of the people is very soft and humane, and they are earnestly given 
to study. They are mostly unbelievers, a few reverence the 
Lord Buddha. The climate is soft, the crops abundant, the trees 
(fruit trees) flourishing, and the underwood thick in every ptece. 
There are about 300 Sangharamas and 3,000 priests. They 
study the Little Vehicle according to the Sainmitiya School 
(Ching-liang-pu). There arc about a hundred or so Deva temples 
with about 10,000 sectaries. They honour principally Mahesvara 
(Ta-tsen-tsai). Some cut their hair off, others tie their hair in 
a knot and go naked, without clothes (nigranthas) ; they cover 
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thfir bodies with eshcs (pasupatas), and by the practice of all 
sorts of austerities they seek to escape from birth and death. 

" In the capital there are 20 Deva temples, the towers and 
halls of which are of sculptured stone and carved wood. The 
foliage of trees combine to shade (the sites), while pure streams of 
water encircle them. The statue of the Deva Mahesvara made of 
teou-shih (native topper) is somewhat less than 100 feet. Its 
appearance is grave and majestic, and appears as though really 
living. 

" To the north east of the capital, on the western side of the 
river Vanina, is a stupa built bv Asoka Raja (Wa-yan). It is 
about 100 feet high : in front of it is a pillar ; it is bright and shin¬ 
ing as a mirror, its surface is glistening and smooth as ice, and on 
it can be constantly seen the figure of Huddha as a shadow.” 

In the sixth century A.C. Mihirkula, the notorious 
Hun vandal, devastated the sacred place but it appears from 
Hiuen Tsiang’s account that the place had been entirely 
rebuilt before the latter’s arrival as he does not mention any 
trates of the vandal’s destructive hand. 

For several centuries after Hiuen Tsiang’s visit there is 
nothing to report. Probably the place enjoyed an unbroken 
period of peace and development. 

About the 10th century A.C'., the place began to decline ’ 
finally though there seems to have been several attempts 
later on to rebuild the monasteries, one such effort being that 
of Kumara Devi of Kanouj. An inscription engraved on the 
base of a figure of Huddha mentions that two brothers, 
Sthirapfila and Va<antapala, repaired the monasteries 
during the reign of Mahlpfda, King of Bengal, in 1026 A.C. 
They also built a “ new shrine of stone pertaining to the 
eight great places.” In spite of these efforts Brahmanism 
was gaining ground rapidly and at Sarnath itself its votaries 
had started erecting their own shrines. The place had another 
severe blow at the hands of Sultan Mahmud Gaznavi in 
the nth C entury. The final and fatal blow came soon after 
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in the 12th Century (A.C. 1104). Kutbuddin, one of Mahmud 
Ghori's generals, invaded the country and destroyed what 
remained of the sacred edifices, thus closing the last brilliant 
chapter in the history of Sarnath. After this the place was 
completely abandoned by the Buddhists whose sad fate has 
not even been related by historians. Many must have 
perished at the hands of the invaders while others left for 
Tibet, Nepal and other friendly neighbouring countries. 
Monasteries were plundered and razed ♦ o the ground except 
the two colossal stupas which an* .-»till standing as silent 
witnesses to the glory that had departed. 

From the 12th to the iyth Century, we have no knowledge 
again as to the events at Sarnath. It must have been a 
period of utter desolation, not even the villagers daring to 
meddle with the debris left behind by the invaders. The 
dust storms which are such a great nuisance in the United 
Provinces were, however, kindly to these monuments. In 
the course of a few centuries these storms covered with dust 
from the sight of unfriendly eyes what yet remained of the 
edifices. Thus nature ensured the safety of whatever remained 
after the vandals had done their destructive work. As 
centuries rolled on, at first, these mounds were overgrown 
with luxuriant grass and later on shrubs and trees thrived, 
thus completely concealing the remains from the “ madding 
crowd.” Not till the science of archaeology came to their 
rescue did these forgotten monuments tell their sad tale and 
reveal themselves to the gaze of strange but appreciative 
eyes. 

Meanwhile history rolled on and many an event of far- 
reaching importance took place. The conquerors who laid 
waste to these priceless treasures were in their turn con¬ 
quered by those who came later, this time from the distant 
West. The arrival of European conquerors was a blessing 
in disguise as with them was brought the growing scientific 
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spirit of the West which took some pleasure in probing into 
the past history of the conquered country. The mere 
plunder and destruction of its monuments and art treasures 
which characterised the previous conquests did not satisfy 
their inquisitiveness. With their arrival began an altogether 
new and fruitful period of scientific research. Archaeologists 
and Indologists began taking keen interest in these sacred 
places as far back as 1815 when Col. Mackenzie made ex¬ 
cavations at this place. More systematic excavation work 
was begun in 1*834 under the supervision of that indefatigable 
archaeologist, Sir Alexander Cunningham, who at first, 
spent his own money in this connection. His finds are kept 
in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. By this time a good deal 
of stones and bricks had been removed to construct various 
buildings in Benares City. Queen’s College, Duncan’s Bridge 
over the Vanina, and the Railway Station in Benares, were 
provided with a vast quantity of stone from this sacred site. 
Ordinary official’s lack of appreciation of sculpture in those 
early days can be gauged from the fact that “ no less than 
48 statues and numerous fragments were used up in the 
construction of the breakwater of the Duncan Bridge.” If 
this was possible in a comparatively enlightened age what 
must have been the condition years before ? 

Another period of excavation work began in 1851 with 
Major Kit toe after whom a monastery has been fittingly 
named. Later, Mr. E. Thomas, Judge and Collector, con¬ 
tinued the same work followed by Fitz Edward Hall, Prof, 
of Queen’s College, and C. Horns, I.C.S., in 1865. In 1877 
Arthur Carnac, I.C.S., found a Buddha statue. 

The Archaeological Department came into the field in 
1905 and unearthed most of the valuable finds described 
above. There is still a large area to be excavated, and we 
hope the Government will sanction the necessary funds so 
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that the work of excavation could be completed and a full 
history of the place written on the evidence of the remains. 

Though the discoveries of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment brought the site to the notice of scholars and a good deal 
of interest created among them, it, however, remained a place 
of interest only to a few scholarly people. Actually it was 
the activities started by the late Yen. Amigarika Dharmapala 
that caught the imagination of the Buddhists and gave it 
world-wide publicity. Unlike the work.of the Archaeological 
Department, it was a living religious movement that he started 
with monks once again living there as permanent residents. 
Thus after 800 years of oblivion Sarnath lias obtained another 
lease of life. 

For many years the Yen. Dharmapala had to struggle 
hard in order to make this place a centre of Buddhism. He 
was thwarted in his efforts by many opponents but his indo¬ 
mitable will won at last. What was a pig-breeding ground 
in 1891 when he first visited the place, is now a beautiful 
park with fine buildings which bear comparison with work 
done by former kings. 

As mentioned above, the most important building which 
has been erected here in modern times is the Mfilagandhakuti 
Vihara. The foundation stone was laid by TIis Kxcellency 
Sir Harcourt Butler, Governor of the United Provinces, in 
1922 and it took no less than nine years before the actual 
completion of the temple. Such were the innumerable 
obstacles that had to be overcome. The opening of the 
Vihara in 1931 was a memorable event in the history of Sarnath 
as well as Buddhism, for, with its opening, there has sprung 
up a popular and a rapidly growing interest in Buddhism 
in India. 

The Maha Bodhi Society’s programme of work includes 
many schemes which, if successful, will make Sarnath once 
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again the great Buddhist centre that it was in ancient days. 
In addition to the Schools and Dispensary already mentioned, 
an International Buddhist Institute for training Buddhist 
monks, a library containing Buddhist books, and a Publi¬ 
cation Department to issue religious texts and translations 
are some of the other activities already started. The school 
is to be converted into a College and finally into a University 
worthy of the sacred place. Bhikkhus are to go forth once 
again from Isipatana carrying the message of the Buddha 
throughout the world. These are the high aims of the 
Society and we trust that it will have the fullest support 
and sympathy of all who visit the sacred place. 



CHAPTER IV 

KUSINARA 


K USINARA (Kusinanura) is the sacred site of Lord 
Buddha's entry into Mahaparinirvana after forty five 
years of strenuous activity for the welfare of both gods 
and men. At the time of this sad occurrence, it was a small 
town belonging to the Mallas whose Park called “ I’pavat- 
tana ” was the actual locality chosen for the event. 

Kusinara is situated about a mile and half to the north 
of Kasia in the Gorakhpur District of the I’nited Provinces 
and its current name is " Matha Kunwar ” ( Mrtaknmdm) 
meaning" Dead Prince." 

The site of Kusinara can be readied either from Gorakhpur 
City or from Tahsil Deoria. The former situated at a distance 
of thirty two miles, is the headquarters of the District by that 
name as well as of the Oudh and Tirhut Railway, while the 
latter is a wayside station on the same railway line, the dist¬ 
ance from here to the sacred spot being twenty miles. Cars 
and other modern conveyances art' available at Gorakhpur 
while a bus service operates between Tahsil Deoria 
and Gorakhpur, the road passing through Kasia. For the 
payment of an additional sum of four annas per passenger the 
buses will carry visitors right up to the actual site. 

There are two Rest Houses at Kusinara where the visitor 
can take up lodgings during his sojourn. The first belongs 
to the Burmese Maha Thera, the Ven. U Chandramani, and 
the other is the " Arya Vihara,” a commodious and comfort¬ 
able Dharmasala erected recently by Seth Jugol Kishore 
Birla. 
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Objects of Interest. . 

1. THE TEMPLE containing the reclining image of the 

Lord Buddha. 

2. MAHAPARINIRVANA STUPA just behind this 

Temple. 

). THE EXCAVATED AREA round about the Temple. 

4. ANGARA CHAITYA at a distance of about three 

quarters of a mile, where the body of the Tathagata 
was cremated. 

5. MATH A BABAKI MURTI MANDlR recently 

erected to house an image discovered at the site. 

b. THE BURMESE REST HOUSE built bv the late 
Mr. Khee Zarhee, an Arakan Buddhist. 

7. ARY A \THARA erected by Seth Jugol Khishore 
Birlaji. 

K. CHANDRAMANI PRIMARY SCHOOL started by 
the late Yen. N. Saddhananda. 

0 . BUDDHA (ANGLO VERNACULAR) SCHOOL 
started by Baba Raghavadasa. 

1. THE TEMPLE CONTAINING THE RECLINING 
IMAGE OF THE LORD BUDDHA 

By the side of the Mahaparinirvana Stupa, is a low 
insignificant looking building coloured with white chunam 
which the visitor will reach first on his way to the Stupa. But 
within this poor shapeless structure is the famous colossal 
image of the Lord Buddha in the attitude of passing into the 
deathless state of Nirvana. The space inside is so limited that 
one can only with difficulty prerambulate the image which has 
been set up exactly in the position in which He laid Himself 
down for the final act on this earth. The image is a fine speci¬ 
men of ancient sculpture and no pilgrim or, for the matter of 
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that even an ordinary visitor fails to he impressed and moved 
by the influence pervading the same. Burmese pilgrims have 
covered the image literally with layers upon layers of gold leaf 
and silken robes. The image which measures 20 ft. in length 
reclines on a couch 23 ft. 9 in. long, 5 ft. 6 in. broad and 2 ft. 
1 in. high, both the image and the couch being carved out of 
one solid piece of Chunar stone. It was Mr. A. C. Carlyle who 
discovered the image in 1833 in a state of dilapidation and 
successfully pieced together the fragments found scattered 
about. The couch contains the figuivs of Ananda, Subhadda 
and Vajrapani, a MallaChieftain, and live others whose iden¬ 
tity is yet unknown. 

We are fortunate in being able to know definitely the 
names of the donor and the clever sculptor who carved out this 
line image. Their names occur in an inscription engraved on 
the couch. It reads : 

“ Deyyadharnwyam Mahdvihdre svdmino Hari- 

balusya Pralimdceyam ghatitd I)inc . . . mush Mdthurena." 

“ This is the religious gift of Haribala Svarni of the 

XIaha Vihdra. This image is made by Dina . . . of 
Mathura." 

The characters and the style of the language place the 
time of the erection of this statue in the 5th Century A.C, 

It is to be hoped that some devout Buddhist will, come 
forward to bear the cost of erecting a suitable Vihara to replace 
the present structure which, though fairly ancient, is devoid 
of any architectural beauty. 

2. mahAparinirvAxa STOPA. 

This stupa, as the name indicates, marks the place where 
the Lord Buddha left His mortal body and attained to the 
supremely blissful state of Nibbanadhatu. Three months 
before the full moon day of Vaisakha, Lord Buddha announced 
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to Ananda that He would pass away and selected the Sala 
Grove of the Mai las for the purpose. Ananda expressed 
surprise at the selection, for it was then a remote and unknown 
township. Not having attained to the full fruition of an 
Arahant, Ananda, ignorant of cosmic reasons, naturally pre¬ 
ferred the great cities of Sravasti and Rajagaha where the 
Lord’s disciples lived in their thousands and who could 
perform the obsequies in a befitting manner; but to the Lord 
there were other weighty considerations, so He deliberately 
selected this peaceful place. 

We are not aware of the name of the builder of this stupa 
which seems to ha\ e undergone repairs at different periods, one 
such repair taking place in the 5th Century A.C., as already 
noted. During the excavations recently carried out at the 
site, there was discovered a large copper vessel containing a 
number of valuable articles. Of these, the first in importance 
is a copper plate with a long inscription and the second, a hoard 
of six coins belonging to the period of Kumara Gupta (41^-455 
A.C.). The inscription which is a Sanskrit version of the 
Ikiticcasamuppada in full, concludes as follows:— 

77 its is the religious gift of Harihula Svdmi. This is the 
copper plate placed inside the Parinirvana stupa." It is certain 
that Haribala who is mentioned as the donor of the great 
image was also connected with the reconstruction of the Stupa 
though the fact is not mentioned here in so many words. The 
Stupa which Hiuen Tsiang saw when he visited the place is 
obviously this one. The present height of the stupa is 167 ft. 

It is impossible to say when this stupa again fell into 
disrepair but we can imagine that it was one of the many 
thousands of Buddhist monuments destroyed by Moslem in¬ 
vaders. The Archaeological Survey of the Government of 
India completed the excavation work in 1912 but it was left 
to a devout Burmese to have the stupa fully restored. The 
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donor’s name is U Po Kya and hails from the town of Henzada 
in South Burma. The repairs, which cost the donor who was 
financially assisted by other members of his family Rs. 18,000, 
were completed in 1927 and he followed this up by providing 
another Rs. 11,000 to have the whole edifice pasted with gold 
leaves as it is done in his country. When the rays of the sun 
descend on the stupa, it sparkles brilliantly as if the whole 
dome is on fire— an unforgettable sight. 

EXCAVATED AREA. 

The excavated area in Kusinara lies in front of the Maha- 
parinirvana stupa and is small in comparison with the sites 
at Sarnath and other historic places. The area contains the 
foundations of a few monasteries and cells of the usual type 
which need not be described in detail. It is, however, interest¬ 
ing to note that inscriptions found at the site describe the 
whole establishment as “ Mahaparinirvana Vihara,” while 
the names of individual monasteries are Sri Vishnu dvipa 
Vihara, Bhadanta Suvira Vihara and so on. 

4. ANGARA CHAITYA. 

This stupa is situated at a distance of about three 
quarters of a mile from the site of the Parinirvana Stupa and 
is now locally known as “ Rambhar.” It is said to have been 
erected on the very site where the body of the Tathagata 
was cremated. We have no information regarding the date 
of its construction but it cannot be earlier than the third 
century A.G. Treasure-hunters have bored into the stupa 
and the valuables misappropriated long ago. Thanks, how¬ 
ever, to this pilferage, the bottom can now be reached through 
a narrow passage where the burnt earth can be examined. 
Devout pilgrims carry handfuls of earth as mementoes. It is 
sad to reflect that no efforts have been made to repair and 
conserve this valuable stupa. It is overgrown with shrubs 
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and trees of which a banyan tree thrives luxuriantly; and, on 
its spreading branches an enterprising Chinese monk has made 
a hut for his residence, and leads a precarious life. It is high 
time that the Archaeological Department took more stringent 
measures to safeguard this historic monument. 

5. MATHA BABAKI MURTI MANDlR. 

A couple of furlongs from the Burmese Rest House stands 
a small shrine constructed recently to house an image dis¬ 
covered on a hillock. The inhabitants of the locality call it 
Matha Babaki Murti Mandlr i.e., the Temple of the Dead 
Saint's Image. The image is a Dhvana Buddha figure measur¬ 
ing 5 ft. 0 in. and belongs to the age of Kanishka (79-110 
A.C.). The temple is usually kept closed but on a request 
being made to the Burmese High Priest he will get it opened 
for the visitor who wishes to have a better view. 

(>. THE BURMESE REST HOUSE 

The Burmese Rest House consists of two buildings—the 
first being the older structure standing to the left of us as we 
approach the site from Kasia. It is the gift of the late Mr. 
Khee Zarhee whom we have already mentioned. An Araka- 
nese by birth, he was a rich trader in Calcutta. The second is 
the new double storeyed building behind this Dharmasala 
where the Venerable Chandramani Maha Thera resides with 
his disciples. It contains a small shrine on the lirst floor. 

7. ARYA YTHARA (DHARMASALA). 

To the right of the road leading from Kasia is situated 
the commodious Rest House erected recently by the ever 
generous Seth Jugol Kishore Birlaji for the benefit of the in¬ 
creasing number of pilgrims. It has a large hall, at the far 
end of which is an image of the Lord Buddha installed by the 
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donor. Offerings are made by a Hindu pujari engaged for the 
purpose. Flanking this hall are the rooms set apart for the 
use of visitors. 

S. CHANDRAMANI PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

It is gratifying to note that Kusinara too is making head¬ 
way in imparting education to the village children. The 
late Bhikkhu N. iSaddhunanda, a Sinhalese monk whose Upa- 
sampada ordination took place in m.;.; -long with that of 
the late Yen. Dharmapala, established this School and gene¬ 
rously financed it with the pension granted to him by the 
Ceylon Government as a retired Railway olhcial. The School 
is named after the Venerable ( handramani Maha Thera who 
has rendered very valuable service to the sacred place. The 
Maha Thera’s love for the place is proved by the fact that 
he has lived here continuously since his first arrival forty 
years ago and gives inspiration to all tin* activities carried 
on at the place. 

q. BUDDHA ANGLO VERNACULAR SCHOOL. 

This School owes its origin to Baba Raghavadasa, a well 
known Congress leader of the United Provinces, who is anxious 
to make Buddhism known among the inhabitants of Kusinara 
whose ancestors had the rare and blessed opportunity of 
cremating the remains of the Tathagata. A fine new building 
has been put up with the assistance of local land-lords to 
accommodate the School. 

History of Kusinara. 

Kusinara is the fourth most important Buddhist Site 
where, from very ancient times, Buddhists have carried on 
religious and cultural activities. Of all the sacred places in 
India, it is to Kusinara alone that we turn with emotions of 
sadness and melancholy ; for it was here that our Lord Buddha 
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left His earthly existence for ever. To a devout Buddhist the 
very atmosphere of the place is full of pathos and everything 
in and about it seems to be sorrowing for the departed Lord. 
It is with tears rolling down the cheeks of devotees that they 
reverently prostrate before the image of the Lord inside the 
Temple already described. 

The incidents of the last few days of Lord Buddha’s life 
arc so minutely and graphically described in the Mahaparini- 
vana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya that I cannot do better than 
quote the entire passage for the benefit of my readers: 

Now the Exalted One addressed the Venerable Ananda and 
said, " Come, Ananda, let us go on to the Sala grove of the Mallas, 
the Upavattana of Kusinara, on the further side of the river 
Hiranyavati." 

" Even so. Lord," said the Venerable Ananda, in assent, to the 
Exalted One. And when He had come there He addressed the 
Venerable Ananda and said :— 

" Spread over for me, I pray you Ananda, the couch with its 
head to the north, between the twin sala trees. 1 am weary, 
Ananda and, would lie down."... And he spread a covering over the 
couch with its head to the north, between the twin sala trees. 
And the Exalted One laid Himself down on his right side, with one 
leg resting on the other ; and lie was mindful and self-possessed. 

Now at that time the twin sala trees weic all one mass of bloom 
with flowers out of season ; anti all over the body of the Tathagata 
these dropped and sprinkled and scattered themselves, out of 
reverence for the successor of the Buddhas of old. And heavenly 
Mand&rava dowers, too, and heavenly sandal wood powder came 
falling from the sky, and all over the body of the Tathagata they 
descended and sprinkled and scattered themselves, out of reverence 
for the successor of tho Buddhas of old. And heavenly music 
was sounded in the skv, out of reverence for the successor of the 
Buddhas of old. And heavenly songs came wafted from the skies, 
out of reverence for the successor of the Buddhas of old. 

Then the Exailted One addressed the venerable Ananda and 
said " The twin sala trees are all one mass of bloom wdth flowers 
out of season ; all over the body of the Tathftgata these drop and 
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sprinkle and scatter themselves, out of reverence for the successor 
of the Buddhas of old. And heavenly Mandarava flowers, too, 
and heavenly sandalwood powder come failing from the sky, and 
all over the body of the Tathagata they descend and sprinkle and 
scatter themselves, out of reverence for the successor of the Bud¬ 
dhas of old. And heavenly songs come wafted from the skies, 
out of reverence for the successor of the Buddhas of old ! 

" Now it is not thus, Ananda, that the Tathagata is righlty 
honoured, reverenced, venerated, held sacred or revered. But tW> 
brother or the sister, the devout man or the devout woman who 
continually fulfils all the greater and the lesser duties, who is 
correct in life, walking according to the precepts--it is he who 
rightly honours, reverences, venerates, holds sacred, and reveres 
the Tathagata with the worthiest homage. Therefore, Ananda, 
be ye constant in the fulfilment of the greater and of the lesser 
duties, and be ye correct in life, walking according to the precepts ; 
and thus Ananda, should it be taught. 

♦ * * 

" There are spirits, Ananda, in the sky, but of worldly mind, 
who dishevel their hair and weep, who stretch forth their arms and 
weep, who fall prostrate on the ground, and roll to and fro in 
anguish at the thought To soon will the Exalted One die 1 
Too soon will the Exalted One pass away ! hull soon will the 

Light of the world vanish away.' " 

* . * * 

•' There are these four places, Ananda. which the believing 
clansman should visit with feelings of reverence. Which are the 
four ? 

“ The place, Ananda, at which the believing man can say : 

‘ Here the Tathagata was born ’ is a spot to be vi- ited with feelings 
of reverence. 

“ The place, Ananda, at which the believing man can say :— 

* Hi re the Tathagata attained to the supreme and perfect insight ' 
is a spot to be visited with feelings of reverence. 

“ The place, Ananda, at which the believing man can say :— 
' Here was the kingdom of righteousness set on foot by the Tatlia- 
gata ' is a spot to be visited with feelings of reverence. 

" The place, Ananda at which, the believing man can say :— 
’ Here the Tathagata passed finally away in that utter passing 
away which leaves nothing whatever to remain behind ' is a spot 
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to be visited with feelings of reverence. These are the four places. 
Ananda, which the believing clansman should visit with feelings of 
reverence. 

“ And there will come, Ananda, to such spots, believers, 
brethren and sisters of the Order, or devout men and devout women, 
and will say :—' Here w as the Tathagata born * or, ' Here did the 
Tathagata attain to the supreme and perfect insight * or, ‘ Here was 
the kingdom of righteousness set on foot by the Tathagata * or, 

' Here the Tathagata passed away in that utter passing away which 
leaves nothing whatever to remain behind.’ 

" And they, Ananda, who shall die while they, with believing 
heart, are journeying on such pilgrimage, shall be reborn after 
death, when the body shall dissolve, in the happy realms of 
heaven.” 

* * * 

” What are wo to do, Lord, with the remains of the Tatha¬ 
gata ?” asked Ananda : 

” Hinder not yourselves, Ananda, by honouring the remains 
of the Tathagata. lie zealous, I beseech you Ananda, in your 
own behalf ! Devote yourselves to your own good ! Be earnest, 
be zealous, bo intent on vour own go<xl ! There arc wise men, 
Ananda. among the nobles, among the bralmins, among the heads 
of houses, who are firm believers in the Tathagata ; and they will 
do due honour to the remains of the Tathagata.” 

” But what should be done. Lord, with the remains of the 
Tathagata ?” 

” As men treat the remains of a king of kings, so Ananda. 
should they treat the remains of a 'I athfigata,” replied the Buddha. 

'* And how, Lord, do they treat the remains of a king of 
kings ?” 

” '1 hey wrap the body of a king of kings, Ananda, in a new 
doth. When that is dono, they wrap it in carded cotton wool. 
When that is done, they wrap it in a new doth, and so on till they 
have, wrapped the body in live hundred successive layers of both 
kinds. Then they place the body in an oil vessel of iron, and 
cover that close up with another oil vessel of iron. They then 
build a funeral pvre of all kinds of perfume, and burn the body of 
the king of kings. Ami then at the four cross roads they erect 
a cairn to the king of kings. This, Ananda. is, the way in which 
they treat the remains of a king of kings. 
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" And as they treat the remains of a king of kings, so Ananda, 
should they treat the remains of the Tathagata. At the four 
cross roads a cairn should be erected to the Tathagata. And 
whosoever shall there place garlands or perfume** or paint, or make 
salutation there, or become in its presence calm in heart—that 
shall long be to them for a profit and a joy." 

* * * 

Now the venerable Ananda went into the Vihfira. and stood 
leaning against the lintel of the door, ... r*.f weeping at the 
thought :—" Alas ! I remain still but a ’earner, one who has yet 
to work out his own perfection. And tiie Master is about to pass 
away from me—He who is so kind } " 

Now the Exalted One called the brethren, and said :—" Where 
then, brethren, is Ananda ?’’ 

" The vener&ble Ananda, I.ord, has gone into the vilmra, and 
stands leaning against the lintel of the door, and weeping at the 
thought :—' Alas * I remain still but a learner, one who has yet 
to work out his own perfection. And the Master is about to pass 
away from me—he who is so kind !"* 

And the Exalted One called a certain brother, and said :— 
" Go now, brother, and call Ananda in my name, and say : — 

* Brother Ananda, the Master calls for thee. ’ ” 

"Even so. Lord"! said that brother, in assent, to the Exalted 
One. And he went up to the place where the Venerable Ananda 
was ; and when he had come there, he said to the venerable 
Ananda :—“ Brother Ananda, the Master calls for thee." 

" Very well, brother," said the venerable Ananda, in assent, 
to that brother. And he went up to the place when; the Exalted 
One w r as, and when he had come there, he bowed down before the 
Exalted One, and took his seat respectfully on one side. 

Then the Exalted One said to the venerable Ananda, as he sat 
there by his side :—" Enough, Ananda ! do not let yourself be 
troubled ; do not weep ! Have I not already, on former occasions, 
told you that it is in the very nature of all things most near and 
dear unto us that we must divide ourselves from them, leave them, 
sever ourselves from them ? How, then, Ananda, can this be 
possible—whereas anything whatever born, brought Into being, 
and organised, contains within itself the inherent necessity of 
dissolution—how then, can this be possible, that such a being 
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should not he dissolved ? No such condition can exist f r ( 
a long time, Ananda, have you been very hear to me by acts of 
Jove, kind and good, that never varies, and is beyond all mcasu/v 
For a long time, Ananda, have you been very near to me by words 
of love, kind and good, that never varies and is beyond all measure 
For a long time, Ananda, have you been very near to me by thoughts 
of love, kind and good, that never varies and is beyond ail me¬ 
asure. You have done well, Ananda ! Be earnest in effort, and 
you too shall soon be free from the Intoxications— (of sensuality, 
and individuality, and delusion, and ignorance).' f 

Then the Exalted One addressed the brethren, and said :— 

" Whosoever, brethren, have been Able Awakened Ones through 
the long ages of the past, they also had servitors just as devoted 
to those Exalted Ones as Ananda has been to me. 

“ He is a clever man, brethren, is Ananda, and wise. He 
knows when it is the right time for the brethren or for the sisters 
of the Order, for devout men and devout women, for a king, or for 
a king's ministers, or for other teachers or for their disciples, to 
come and visit the Tathugata. 

“ Brethren, there are these four wonderful and marvellous 
qualities in Ananda. Which are the four ? . If, brethren, a number 
of the brethren of the Order should come to visit Ananda, they are 
tilled with joy on beholding him ; and if Ananda should then 
preach the Truth to them, they are filled with joy at the discourse ; 
while the company of brethren is ill at ease, brethren, when Ananda 
is silent. If, brethren, a number of the sisters of the Order, . . . 
or of devout men ... or of devout women should come to visit 
Ananda, they are tilled with joy on beholding him ; and if Ananda 
should then preach the. Truth to them, they are filled with joy at 
the discourse ; while the company of sisters is ill at ease, brethren, 
when Ananda is silent." 

* * * 

When He had thus spoken, the venerable Ananda said to the 
Exalted One " Let not the Kxalted One die in this little wattle- 
and-daub town, in this town in the midst of the jungle, in this 
branch township. For, Lord, there are other great cities, such as 
Campa, Kajagaha, S&vatthi, Sfiketa, Kosambi and Benares. Let 
the Exalted One die in one of them. There are many wealthy 
nobles and brahmins and heads of houses, believers in the Tathfi- 
gata, who will pay due honour to the remains of the Tath&gata." 
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“ Say not so, Ananda 1 Say not so, Anancla, that this is but . 
a small wattle-and-daub town, a town in the midst of the jungle, 
a branch township. 

" Long ago, Ananda, there was a king, by name Maha-Sudas- 
sana, a king of kings, a righteous man who ruled in righteousness. 
Lord of the four quarters of the earth, conqueror, the protector of 
his people, possessor of the seven royal treasures. 'Phis Kusin&ra, 
Ananda, was the royal city of the King M ihn-Sudassana, under 
the name of KusavatT, and on the east aud 00 the wi st it was twelve 
leagues in length, and on the north and >>11 the south it was seven 
leagues in breadth.” 

* * * 

Go now, Ananda, and enter into Kusinara, and inform the 
Mallas of Kusinara, saying 'Phis day, O Vasetthas, in the last 
watch of the night, the final passing away of the Tathagata will 
take place. Be favourable herein, O Vasetthas, be favourable. 
Give no occasion to reproach yourselves hereafter, saying :—In 
our own village did the death of our Tathagata take place, and we 
took not the opportunity of visiting the Tathagata in His last 
hours.’ ” 

"Even so, lord,” said the venerable Ananda, in assent, to the 
Exalted One ; and he robed Himself and biking his bowl, entered 
into Kusinara attended by another member of the Order. 

Now at that time the Mallas of Kusinara were assembled in 
the council haU on some (public) affair. 

And the venerable Ananda went to the council hall of the 
Mallas of Kusinara ; and when he had arrived there, he informed 
them, saying: —“This day, O Vasetthas, in the last watch of the 
night, the final passing away of the 'tathagata will take place. 
Be favourable herein, O Vasetthas, be favourable. Give no occa¬ 
sion to reproach yourselves hereafter, saying : —In our own village 
did the death of our Tathagata take place, and we took not the 
opportunity of visiting the Tathagata in His last hours.’ 

And when they had heard this saying of the venerable Ananda, 
the Mallas with their young men and maidens and their wives were 
grieved, and sad, and afflicted at heart. And some of them wept, 
dishevelling their hair, and stretched forth their arms and wept, 
fell prostrate on the ground, and rolled to and fro in anguish at the 
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thought :—“Too soon will the Exalted One die! Too soon will 
the Happy One pass away ! Full soon will the Light of the world 
vanish away ! " 

Then the Mallas, with their young men and maidens and their 
wives, being grieved, and sad, and afflicted at heart, went to the 
Sala grove of the Mallas, to the Upavattana, and to the place where 
the venerable Ananda was. 

Then the Venerable Ananda thought:—“If I allow the Mallas 
of Kusinara, one by one, to pay their respects to the Exalted One, 
the whole of the Mallas of Kusinara will not have been presented 
to the Exalted One until this night brightens up into the daw r n. 
Let me, now, cause the Mallas of Kusinara to stand in groups, each 
family in a group, and so present them to the Exalted One 
saying Lord ! a Malla of such and such a name, with his 
children, his wives, his retinue, and his friends, humbly bows down 
at the feet of the Exalted One.' ” 

And the venerable Ananda caused the Mallas of Kusinara to 
stand in groups, each family in a group, and so presented them to 
the Exalted One, and said :—“ Lord ! a Malla of such and such 
a name, with his children, his wives, his retinue, and his friends, 
humbly bows down at the feet of the Exalted One." 

And after this manner the venerable Ananda presented all 
the Mallas of Kusinara to the Exalted One in the first w'atch of the 
night. 

* + * 

Now the Exalted One addressed the venerable Ananda, and 
said It may be, Ananda, that in some of you the thought may 
arise, * The word of the Master is ended, we have no teacher more !’ 
Hut it is not thus, Ananda, that you should regard it. The Truths, 
and the Rules of the Order, which I have set forth and laid down 
for you all. let them, after I am gone, be the Teacher to you.' " 

* * * 

Then the Exalted One addressed the brethren, and said :— 
“It may be, brethren, that there may be doubt or misgiving in the 
mind of some brother as to the Buddha, or the Doctrine, or the Path, 
or the method. Inquire, brethren, freely. Do not have to 
reproach yourselves afterwards with the thought :—' Our Teacher 
was face to face with us, and w r e could not bring ourselves to inquire 
of the Exalted One when we w*ere face to face with Him.' ” 
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And when He had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 

And again the second and the third time the Exalted One 
addressed the brethren, and said :—“ It may be, brethren, that 
there may be doubt or misgiving in the mind of some brother as 
to the Buddha, or the Doctrine, or the Path, or the method. In¬ 
quire, brethren, freely. Do not have to reproach yourselves 
afterwards with the thought :—‘ Our Teacher was face to face with 
us, and we could not bring ourselves to inquire of the Exalted One 
when we were face to face with Him.’ ” 

And even the third time the brethren were silent. Then the 
Exalted One addressed the brethren, and said :—" It may be, 
brethren, that you put no questions out of reverence for the Teacher. 
Let one friend communicate to another.” 

And when He had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 

And the venerable Ananda said to the Exalted One :—“ How 
wonderful a thing is it. Lord, and how marvellous ! Verily, I be¬ 
lieve that in this whole assembly of the brethren there is not one 
brother who has any doubt or misgiving as to the Buddha, or the 
Doctrine, or the Path, or the method.” 

” It is out of the fullness of faith that thou hast spoken, 
Ananda ! But, Ananda, the Tathagata knows for certain that in 
this whole assembly of the brethren there is not one brother who 
has any doubt or misgiving as to the Buddha, or the Doctrine, or 
the Path, or the method. For even the most backward, Ananda, 
of all these five hundred brethren has become converted, is no longer 
liable to be born in a state of suffering, and is assured of hereafter 
attaining to the Enlightenment (of Arahatship).” 

Then the Exalted One addressed the brethren, and said :— 
” Behold now, brethren, I exhort you, saying :—‘ Decay is in¬ 
herent in all component things ! Work out your salvation with 
diligence S' ” 

This was the last word of the Tathagata. 

Then the Exalted One entered into the first stage of Rapture. 
And rising out of the first stage He passed into the second. And 
rising out of the second He passed into the third. And rising out 
of the third stage He passed into the fourth. And rising out of the 
fourth stage of Rapture, He entered into the state of mind to which 
the infinity of space is alone present. And passing out of the mere 
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consciousness of the infinity of space He entered into the state of 
mind to which the infinity of thought is alone present. And passing 
out of the mere consciousness of the infinity of thought He entered 
into a state of mind to which nothing at all was specially present. 
And passing out of the consciousness of no special object He fell 
into a state between consciousness and unconsciousness. And 
passing out of the state between consciousness and unconsciousness 
He fell into a state in which the consciousness both of sensations 
and of ideas had wholly passed away. 

Then the venerable Ananda said to the venerable Anu- 
ruddha :—O my Lord, O Anuruddha, the Exalted One is dead/’ 

" Nay, brother, Ananda. the Exalted One is not dead. He 
has entered into that state in which both sensations and ideas have 
ceased to be ! ” 

Then the Exalted One passing out of the state in which both 
sensations and ideas have ceased to be, entered into the state 
between consciousness and unconsciousness. And passing out of 
the state between consciousness and unconsciousness He entered 
into the state of mind to which nothing at all is specially present. 
And passing out of the consciousness of no special object He 
entered into the state of mind to which the infinity of thought is 
alone present. And passing out of the mere consciousness of the 
infinity of thought He enteied into the state of mind to which the 
infinity of space is alone present. And passing out of the mere 
consciousness of the in Unity of space He entered into the fourth stage 
of Rapture. And passing out of the fourth stage He entered into 
the third. And passing out of the third stage He entered into the 
second. And passing out of the second He entered into the first. 
And passing out of the first stage of Rapture He entered into the 
second. And passing out of the second stage He entered into the 
third. And passing out of the third stage He entered into the fourth 
stage of Rapture. And passing out of the last stage of Rapture 
He immediately expired. 

When the Exalted One died there arose, at the moment of 
His passing out of existence, a mighty earthquake, terrible and 
awe-inspiring : and the thunders of heaven burst forth. 
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When the Exalted One died Brahma Sahampati, at the 
moment of His passing away from existence, uttered this stanza :— 

" They all, all beings that have life, shall lay 
Aside their complex form—that aggregation 
Of mental and material qualities. 

That gives them, or in heaven or on earth. 

Their fleeting individuality ! 

Even as the Teacher—being such a one. 

Unequalled among all the men that are. 

Successor of the prophets of old time. 

Mighty by wisdom, and Insight clear 
Hath died ! " 

♦ • * 

When the Exalted One died, of those of the brethren who were 
not yet free from the passions, some stretched out their arms and 
wept, and some fell headlong on the ground, rolling to and fro in 
anguish at the thought :— ,f Too soon has the Exalted One died ! 
Too soon has the Happy One passed away I Too soon has the 
l ight gone out in the world ! ” 

But those of the brethren who were free from the passions 
(the Arahats) bore their grief collected and composed at the 
thought :—“ Impermanent are all component things 1 How is it 
possible that (they should not be dissolved)?'* 

Then the Venerable Anuruddha exhorted the brethren and 
said :—“ Enough, my brethren, weep not, neither lament ! Has 
not the Exalted One formerly declared this to us, that it is in the 
very nature of all things near and dear unto us, that we must divide 
ourselves from them, leave them, sever ourselves from them ? 
How then, brethren, can this be possible—that whereas anything 
whatever born, brought into being, and organised, contains within 
itself the inherent necessity of dissolution—how then can this be 
possible that such a being should not be dissolved ? No such 
condition can exist ! Even the spirits, brethren, will reproach us." 

44 But of what kind of spirits. Sir, is the Venerable Anuruddha 
thinking ?" 

** There are spirits, brother Ananda, in the sky, but of worldly 
mind, who dishevel their hair and weep, and stretch forth their 
arms and weep, fall prostrate on the ground, and roll to and fro in 
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anguish at the thought :— ‘ Too soon has the Exalted One died ! 
Too soon has the Light gone out in the world !* ” 

* * * 

Now the Venerable Anuruddha and the venerable Ananda 
spent the rest of that night in religious discourse. Then the vener¬ 
able Anuruddha said to the venerable Ananda :—" do now, brother 
Ananda, into Kusinara and inform the Mallas of Kusinara saying:— 
‘ The Exalted One, O Vasetthas, is dead ; do then whatever seemeth 
to you lit !’ ” 

" Even so, Lord," said the venerable Ananda, in assent, to 
the venerable Anuruddha. And having robed himself early in the 
morning, he took his bowl, and went into Kusinara with one of the 
brethren as an attendant. 

Now at that time the Mallas of Kusinara were assembled in 
the council hall concerning that very matter. 

And the venerable Ananda went to the council hall of the 
Mallas of Kusinara ; and when he had arrived there, he informed 
them, saying :—“ The Blessed One, O Vasetthas, is dead ; do, then, 
whatever seemeth to you fit.” 

And when they had heard this saying of the venerable Ananda, 
the Mallas, with their young men and their maidens and their 
wives, were grieved, and sad, and afflicted at heart. And some of 
them wept, dishevelling their hair, and some stretched forth their 
arms and wept, anti some fell prostrate on the ground and some 
reeled to and fro in anguish at the thought :—” Too soon has the 
Exalted One died ! Too soon has the Happy One passed away ! 
Too soon has the l ight gone out in the world ! ” 

Then the Mallas of Kusinara gave orders to their attendants, 
saying :—” Gather together perfumes and garlands, and all the 
music in Kusinara ! ” 

And the Mallas of Kusinara took the perfumes and garlands 
and all the musical instruments, and five hundred suits of apparel, 
and went to the Upavattana, to the Sala Grove of the Mallas, where 
the body of the Exalted One lay. There they passed the day in 
paying honour, reverence, respect, and homage to the remains of 
the Exalted One with dancing, and hymns, and music, and with 
garlands and perfumes ; and in making canopies of their garments, 
and preparing decoration wreaths to hang thereon. 
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Then the Mallas of Kusinara thought :— 

“ It is much too late to burn the body of the Exalted One today. 
Let us now perform the cremation tomorrow ” And in paying 
honour, reverence, respect, and homage to the remains of the 
Exalted One with dancing, and hymns, and music, anti with gar¬ 
lands and perfumes ; and in making canopies of their garments, and 
preparing decoration wreaths to hang thereon, they passed the 
second day too, and then the third day, and the fourth, and the 
fifth, and the sixth da\ also. 

Then on the seventh day the Mallas of Kusinara thought : 
” Let us carry the body of the Exalted One, by the south and out¬ 
side, to a spot on the south, and outside of the city,—paying it 
honour and reverence, and respect, and homage, with dance, and 
song, and music, with garlands and perfumes,—and there, to the 
south of the city, let us perform the cremation ceremony !” 

And theieupon eight chieftains among the Mallas bathed their 
heads, and clad themselves in new garments w ith the intention of 
bearing the body of the Exalted One. But, behold, they could not 
lift it up ! 

Then the Mallas of Kusinara said to the venerable Anu- 
ruddha :—” What, lord, can be the reason, what can be the cause, 
that eight chieftains of the Mallas who have bathed their heads, 
and clad themselves in new garments with the intention of bearing 
the body of the Exalted One, are unable to lift it up ?” 

” It is because you, O Vasetthas, have one purpose, and the 
spirits have another purpose.” 

” But what, lord, is the purpose of the spirits ?” 

” Your purpose, O Vasetthas, is this :—‘ Let us carry the body 
of the Exalted One, by the south and outside, to a spot on the 
south, and outside of the city,—paying it honour, and reverence, 
and respect, and homage, with dance, and song, and music, with 
garlands and perfumes,—and there, to the south of the city, let us 
perform the cremation ceremony. But the purpose of the spirits, 
Vasetthas, is this :—* Let us carry the body of the Exalted One by 
the north to the north of the city, and entering the city by the 
north gate, let us bring it through the midst of the city into the 
midst thereof. And going out again by the eastern gate,—paying 
honour, and reverence, and respect, and homage to the body of the 
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Exalted One, with heavenly dance, and song, and music, and 
garlands, and perfumes,—let us carry it to the shrine of the Mallas 
called Makutabandhana, to the east of the city, and there let us 
perform the cremation ceremony.' ” 

“ Even according to the purpose of the spirits, so, lord, let it 

be." 

Then immediately all Kusinara down even to the dust bins and 
rubbish heaps became strewn knee deep with Mandarava flowers 
from heaven ! and while both the spirits from the skies, and the 
Mallas of Kusinara upon earth, paid honour, and reverence, and 
respect, and homage to the body of the Exalted One, with dance, 
and song, and music, with garlands, and with perfumes, they carried 
the body by the north to the north of the city ; and entering the 
city by the north gate they carried it through the midst of the city 
into the midst thereof ; and going out again by the eastern gate they 
carried it to the shrine of the Mallas, called Makutabandhana ; and 
there, to the east of the city, they laid down the body of the Exalted 
One. 


Then the Mallas of Kusinara wrapped the body of the Exalted 
One in a new cloth. And when that was done, they wrapped it in 
carded cotton wool. And when that was done, they wrapped it 
in a new cloth,—and so on till they have wrapped the body of the 
Exalted One in five hundred layers of both kinds. And then they 
placed the body in an oil vessel of iron, and covered that close up 
with another oil vessel of iron. And then they built a funeral 
pyre of all kinds of perfumes, and upon it they placed the body of 
the Exalted One. 

Now at that time the venerable Mahakassapa "was journeying 
along the high road from Pava to Kusinara w r ith a great company 
of the brethren, with about five hundred of the brethren. And 
the venerable Mahakassapa left the high road, and sat himself 
down at the foot of a certain tree. 

Just at that time a certain naked ascetic who had picked up 
a Mand&rava flower in Kusinara was coming along the high road 
to Pava. 
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Now the venerable Mahakassapa saw the naked ascetic coming 
in the distance ; and when he had seen him lie said to that naked 
ascetic :— 

" O friend, surely thou knowest our Master ?” 

” Yea, friend 1 I know Him. This day the Samana Gotama 
has been dead a week ! That is how I obtained this Mandarava 
flower.” 

On that, of those of the brethren who were not yet free from 
the passions, some stretched out their arms and wept, and some 
fell headlong on the ground, and some reeled to and fro in anguish 
at the thought :—” Too soon has the Exalted One died ! Too soon 
has the Happy One passed away ! Too soon has the Eight gone 
out in the world !” 

* * * 

Now* just at that time four chieftains of the Mallas had bathed 
their heads and clad themselves in new garments with the intention 
of setting on fire the funeral pyre of the Exalted One. But, behold, 
they were unable to set it alight ! 

Then the Mallas of Kusinara said to the venerable Anu- 
ruddha :—” What, lord, can be the reason, and what the cause 
(of this) ?” 

” The purpose oi the spirits, O Vasetthas, is different.” 

” But what, sir, is the purpose of the spirits ?” 

” The purpose of the spirits, O Vasetthas, is this :— That 
venerable brother Mahakassapa is now journeying along the way 
from Pava to Kusinara with a great company of the brethren, with 
five hundred brethren. The funeral pyre of the Exalted One shall 
not catch fire until the venerable Mahakassapa shall have been able 
reverently to salute the feet of the Exalted One.” 

” Even according to the purpose of the spirits, so, sir, let it 

be 1” 

Then the venerable Mahakassapa went on to Makutaband- 
hana of Kusinara, to the shrine of the Mallas, to the place where 
the funeral pyre of the Exalted One was. And when he had come 
up to it he arranged his robe on one shoulder ; and after bowing 
down with clasped hands, he thrice walked reverently round the 
pyre, and then, uncovering the feet he, bowed down, in reverence 
at the feet of the Exalted One. 
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And those five hundred brethren arranged their robes on one 
shoulder ; and bowing down with clasped hands! they thrice walked 
reverently round the pyre, and then bowed down in reverence at 
the feet of the Exalted One. 

And when the homage of the venerable Mahakassapa and of 
those five hundred brethren was ended, the funeral pyre of the 
Exalted One caught fire of itself. 

Now as the body of the Exalted One burned itself away, from 
the skin and the integument, and the flesh, and the nerves, and the 
fluid of the joints, neither soot nor ash was seen. Only the bones 
remained behind. Just as one secs not soot or ash when Ghee or 
oil is burned, so, as the body of the Exalted One burned itself away, 
from the skin and the integument, and the flesh, and the nerves, 
anti the fluid ol the joints, neither soot nor ash was seen. Only' 
the bones remained behind. And of those five hundred pieces of 
raiment the very innermost and outermost were both consumed. 

And when the body of the Exalted One had been burnt up, 
there came down streams of water from the sky and extinguished 
the funeral pyre of the Exalted One ; and there burst forth streams 
of water from the storehouse of the waters (beneath the earth), 
and extinguished the funeral pyre of the Exalted One. The Mallas 
of Kusinara also brought water scented with all kinds of perfumes 
and extinguished the funeral pyre of the Exalted One. 

Then the Mallas of Kusinara surrounded the bones of the 
Exalted One in their council hall with a lattice work of spears, and 
with a rampart of bows ; and there for seven days they paid honour, 
and reverence, and respect, and homage to them with dance, song, 
and music, and with garlands and perfumes. 

Now the king of Magadha, Ajntasattu, the son of the Queen of 
the Videha clan, heard the news that the Exalted One had died 
at Kusinara. 

Then the king of Magadha, Ajatasattu, the son of the Queen 
of the Videha clan, sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying:—" The 
Exalted One was a Ksliatriya ami so am I. I am worthy' to receive 
a portion of the Relics of the Exalted One. Over the remains of 
the Exalted One will I put up a sacred cairn, and in their honour 
will I celebrate a feast !” 
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And the Licchavls of Vesall heard the news that the Kxalted 
One had died at Kusinara. And the Licchavls of Vesall sent a 
messenger to the Mallas saying :—" The Kxalted One was a 
Kshatriya and so are we. We are worthy to receive a portion of the 
Relics of the Kxalted One. Over the remains of the Exalted One 
will we put up a sacred cairn, and in their honour will we celebrate 
a feast." 

And the Sakyas of Kapila-vattliu heard the news that the 
Exalted One had died at Kusinara. And the Sakyas of Kapila- 
vatthu sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying :—" The Exalted 
One was the pride of our race. We are worthy to receive a portion 
of the relics of the Exalted One. Over the remains of the Exalted 
One will we put up a sacred cairn, and in their honour will we cele¬ 
brate a feast !” 

And the Bulis of Allakappa heard the news that the Exalted 
One had died at Kusinara. And the Bulis of Allakappa sent a 
messenger to the Mallas, saying :—" The Exalted One was a 
Kshatriya and so arc we. We are worthy to receive a portion of 
the Relics of the Exalted One. Over the remains of the Exalted 
One will we put up a sacred cairn, and in their honour will we 
celebrate a feast !" 

And the Koliyas of Ramagama heard the news that the Exalted 
One had died at Kusinara. And the Koliyas of Ramagama sent 
a messenger to the Mallas, saying:—"The Exalted One was a 
Kshatriya and so are we. We are worthy to receive a portion of 
the Relics of the Exalted One. Over the remains of the Exalted 
One will we put up a sacred cairn, and in their honour will we 
celebrate a feast 1” 

And the Brahmin of Vethadlpa heard the news that the 
Exalted One had died at Kusinara. And the Brahmin of Vetha¬ 
dlpa sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying :—" The Exalted One 
was a Kshatriya, and I am a Brahmin. I am worthy to receive 
a portion of the Relics of the Exalted One. Over the remains of 
the Exalted One will I put up a sacred cairn, and in their honour 
will I celebrate a feast !” 

And the Mallas of Pava heard the news that the Exalted 
One had died at Kusinara. 
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Then the Mallas of Pava sent a messenger to the Mallas of 
Kusinara, saying : -"The Exalted One was a Kshatriya and so are 
we. We are worthy to ( receive a portion of the Relics of the 
Exalted One. Over the remains of the Exalted One will we put up 
a sacred cairn, and in their honour will we celebrate a feast !’’ 

When they heard these things the Mallas of Kusinara spoke 
to the assembled crowds, saying :—" The Exalted One died in our 
village domain. We w T ill not give away any part of the remains of 
the Exalted One !" 

When they had thus spoken, Dona the Brahmin addressed the 
assembled crowds and said :— 

" Hear, gracious Sirs, one single word from me. 

Forbearance was our Buddha wont to teach. 

Unseemly is it that over the division 

Of the remains of Him who was the best of beings 

Strife should arise, and wounds, and war ! 

Let us all, sirs, with one accord unite 
In friendly harmony to make eight portions. 

Wide spread let cairns spring up in every land 
That in the Light of the world mankind may trust !" 

" Do thou, then, O Brahmin, thyself divide the remains of 
the Exalted One equally into eight parts, with fair division." 

" Be it so, sirs,*' said Dona the Brahmin, in assent, to the 
assembled brethren. And he divided the remains of the Exalted 
One equally into eight parts, with fair division. And he said to 
them :—"Give me, sirs, this vessel, and I will set up over it a sacred 
cairn, and in its honour will I establish a least." And they gave 
the vessel to Dona the Brahmin. 

And the Morivas of Pipphalivana heard the news that the 
Exalted One had died at Kusinara. 

Then the Moriyas of Pipphalivana sent a messenger to the 
Mallas, saying :—"The Exalted One was a Kshatriya and so are we. 
We are worthy to receive a portion of the Relics of the Exalted 
One. Over the remains of the Exalted One will we put up a sacred 
cairn, and in their honour will we celebrate a feast." And w r hen 
they heard the answer, saying :—" There is no portion of the 
remains of the Exalted One left over. The remains of the Exalted 
One are all distributed," then they took away the embers. 
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So the King of Magadha, Ajatasattu, the son of the Queen of 
the Videha clan, made a cairn in Rajagaha over the remains of the 
Exalted One and celebrated a feast. 

And the Licchavls of Vesall made a cairn in VesalT over the 
remains of the Exalted One anil celebrated a feast. 

And the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu made a cairn in Kapilavatthu 
over the remains of the Exalted One, and celebrated a feast. 

And the Bulis of Allakappa made a cairn in Allakappa over 
the remains of the Exalted One, and celebrated a feast. 

And the Koliyas of Ramagama made a cairn in Ramagama 
over the remains of the Exalted One, and celebrated a feast. 

And VethadTpaka, the Brahmin, made a cairn in Vethadlpa 
over the remains of the Exalted One and celebrated a feast. 

And the Mallas of Pava made a cairn in Pava over the remains 
of the Exalted One and celebrated a feast. 

And the Mallas of Kusinara made a cairn in Kusinara over the 
remains of the Exalted One anti celebrated a feast. 

And Dona, the Brahmin, made a cairn over the vessel (in 
which the remains had been collected), and celebrated a feast. 

And the Moriyas of Pipphalivana made a cairn over the embers, 
and celebrated a feast. 

Thus were there eight cairns (Thupas) for the remains, and 
one for the vessel, and one for the embers.* 

The above account of the passing away of the Lord 
Buddha given in the Mahaparinirvana Sutta is, indeed, a 
moving and inspiring one to all true Buddhists. These charm¬ 
ing passages are evidence enough to indicate to the reader the 
holiness of the sacred place in their eyes. 

Just as at other sacred places here too Buddhist Kings, 
nobles, merchants and even humble peasants have contributed 
their share, big or small, towards the erection of the numerous 
monuments some of which have already been described in this 

♦Translation by T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids in Sacred Books 
of the Buddhists, Voi III, pp. 149-iyo. 
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book. However, it is a pity that none of Emperor Asoka's 
famous works which included two stone pillars has been dis¬ 
covered as yet though Hiuen Tsiang testified to their existence 
at the time of his arrival there. 

Lack of connected and authentic records precludes us 
from giving a chronological account of this place. We may, 
however, note briefly some of the known events. 

Soon after the passing away of the Lord Buddha the 
Republics of the Mai las and the Vajjians were subjugated and 
incorporated into the Magadha Empire. When Fa Hien 
visited the sacred site in the fifth century A.C., he found the 
districts sparsely populated and most of the monasteries in 
decay. On another page we have described the rebuilding of 
the main stupa by Haribala Svami in the fifth century A.C. 

Modern history of Kusinara commences with the visit of 
Cunningham in 1852. Excavation work was started in 1853 
under the supervision of Mr. A. C. Carlyle. As already stated 
it was he who discovered and repaired the old image. In the 
course of his excavation work, burnt objects including bones 
of human beings were unearthed from inside as well as fiom 
outside the Temple. This fact points to a sudden calamity in 
which the inmates seem to have been burnt alive along with 
the sacred edifice. In all probability this catastrophe took 
place during the invasion of the Moslem iconoclasts. 

ft 

Excavation work went on intermittantly and Anally 
stopped in the year 1912. Dr. Vogel and Pandi Hirananda 
Sastri who later on became the Government Epigraphist were 
two of the scholars prominently connected with the excavation 
work. 

It is interesting to recall that Mahabir Bhikkhu, the Arst 
North Indian to embrace the Buddha Dhamma and join the 
Order of Bhikkhus in modern times, was also the Arst to set 
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up a monastery at Kusinara and thus lay the foundation of 
the present Buddhist activities at the site. Mahablr Bhikkhu’s 
life was a most hazardous and adventurous one, being a 
near relative of Kunwar Singh, a nobleman, who took a 
prominent part in the Indian Mutiny of 1857. Kunwar Singh 
fought valiantly and was killed in battle and after the Mutiny 
had been suppressed by the British, Mahabir, who was a fine 
athlete, disguised himself as a professional wrestler and 
worked his way right down to Tuticurin. From here he 
crossed over to Ceylon safely and devoted himself to a study of 
Pali and the Buddha Dhamma. Inspired by the pious life 
of the late Venerable Indasabha Navaka Thera, he entered 
the Order of Bhikkhtis to devote the rest of his life for the cause 
of Buddhism. 

On returning to India, patriot that he was, he decided to 
settle down at Kusinara which was not very far from his 
ancestral home and bring back the sacred place to its former 
pre-eminence. He put up a modest hut for himself and began 
the work in right earnest. Later on with the financial assist¬ 
ance of Mr. Khee Zharee, whom we have already mentioned, 
he purchased a plot ol land and with the generous help of the 
same merchant he succeeded in getting a Dharmasala 
erected for the use of visitors as well as for his own residence. 

Another great Bhikkhu whose name will always be asso¬ 
ciated with the sacred place is the Venerable U Chandramani 
Maha Thera who is still in charge of the centre. An Arakanese 
by birth, he accompanied the late Ven. Anagarika Dharma- 
pala to India and made a study of Sanskrit and Hindi. In¬ 
spired by the missionary zeal of the late Venerable Dharma- 
pala, he decided to stay back in India and contribute his mite 
to the cause of Buddhist revival. He joined Mahablr Svami 
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and supervised the construction work of theDharmasala above 
mentioned and after the former’s death, he himself took over 
the work of revitalising the place. 

Among the activities sponsored by the Maha Thera 
mention may be made of the Mela (fair) which takes place 
in the month of Vaisakha as an item in the celebrations con¬ 
nected with the birthday of the Lord Buddha. The Mela 
lasts for a full month and during this period thousands of 
villagers congregate at Kusinara who are thus given an 
opportunity to visit the shrines and to come in contact with 
Buddhists. 

I must not fail to mention the labours of three other 
lovers of the sacred place. The first is Baba Raghavadasa, 
an influential Congress leader who yearns to see the place 
revived to its ancient grandeur. Through his strenuous 
efforts the English High School already mentioned came into 
existence. Study of Buddhism, especially the Dhammapada, 
is encouraged at this School. Baba Raghavadasa’s co-operation 
with the Buddhists is a very healthy sign and it is to be hoped 
that this valued co-operation will continue to grow. The 
second is the late Venerable N. Saddhananda, a monk from 
Ceylon, who started the Chandramani Primary School. 
Though his stay at the sacred place was cut short by his un¬ 
timely death, his brief stay was very fruitful as it gave the 
necessary impetus to educational activities. The last but not 
the least is Seth Jugol Kishore Birlaji whose princely donations 
towards various charitable works in India have earned for 
him the appellation of “ Anathapindika of modern times.” 
The Dharmasala built bv him has already been described. 
His great intluence among the Hindus should go a long way 
in inducing them to welcome Buddhism back to India from 
where it had disappeared centuries ago. 
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It may be stated in passing that, though the Maha Bodhi 
Society has no centre of work here, it was one of the earliest 
places where the Society began its activities. The Venerable 
U. Sri Sarananda, one of the first four Ceylon Bhikkhus 
who arrived in India for missionary work, was sent here by the 
late Ven. Dharmapala but was subsequently withdrawn to 
Sarnath leaving Venerable Chandramani Thera to continue 
the work at this place. 

In conclusion I earnestly hope that all Buddhists and all 
liberal minded Hindus will extend their hand of co-operation 
in the work Venerable Chandramani and his associates are 
engaged in at this fourth sacred place. 

Hiuen Tsiang writes on Kusinara as follows:— 

“ The capital cf this country is in ruins, and its towns and 
villages waste and desolate. The brick foundation walls of the 
old capital are about 10 li in circuit There few inhabitants, 
and the avenues of the town are deserted and waste. At the 
north-east angle of the city gate is a stupa which was built 
by Asoka-raja. This is the old house of Chunda {Chun-to) ; in 
the middle of it is a well which was dug at the time when he was 
about to make his offerings {to Buddha). Although it has over, 
flown for years and months, the water is still purfc and sweet. 

To the north-west of the city 3 or 4 li, crossing the Ajitavatl 
{O-shi-to-fadi) river, on the western bank, not far, we come to a 
grove of sala trees. The sala tree is like the Iiuh tree, with a 
greenish white bark and leaves very glistening and smooth. In 
this wood are four trees of an unusual height, which indicate 
the place where Tathagata died. 

There is {here) a great brick Vihdra, in which is a figure of the 
Nirvana of Tathagata. lie is lying with his head to the north as if 
asleep. By the side of this Vihara is a stupa built by Asoka-raja ; 
although in a ruinous state, yet it is some 200 feet in height. 
Before it is a stone pillar to record the Nirvana of Tathagata ; 
although there is an inscription on it, yet there is no date as to 
year or month. 
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By the side of the Vihara, and not far from it, is a stupa. This 
denotes the place where Bodhisattva, when practising a religious 
life, was born as the king of a flock of pheasants. ( chi-S . kapihjala), 
and caused a fire to be put out. 

* * * 

By the side of this, not far off, is a stupa. On this spot 
Bodhisattva, when practising a religious life, being at that time a 
deer, saved {or, rescued) living creatures. 

* * * 

To the west of this place, not far off, is a stupa . This is where 
Subhadra (Shen-hien) died (entered nirvana). 

* * * 

Beside (the stupa of) Subhadra’s Nirvana is a stupa ; this is 
the place where the Vajrapapi (Chi-kin-kang) fell fainting on the 
ground. 

* * * 

By the side where the diamond {mace-holders) fell to the earth 
is a stupa. This is the place where for seven days after Buddha 
had died they offered religious offerings. 

* * * 

By the side of the place where the coffin was detained is a 
stupa ; this is where the queen M ah am av a wept for Buddha. 

* * * 

To the north of the city, after crossing the river, and going 
*oo paces or so, there is a stupa. This is the place where they 
burnt the body of the Tathagata. The earth is now' of blackish 
yellow, from a mixture of earth and charcoal. Whoever with 
true faith seeks here, and prays, is sure of find some relics of 
Tathagata." 

Buddhist Records of the Western World, Translated by 
Samuel Beal, Vol. II. pp. 31 - 37 . 



CHAPTER V 


RAJAGRIHA (RAJAGAHA) 

R AjAGAHA was the capital of the powerful kingdom 
of Magadha during Lord Buddha’s time. It was also 
called Giribbaja and Yasumati in very ancient days. 
Another name was Kusagara mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 
Surrounded by hills on all sides, it was a very picturesque 
and healthy city. The modern name of the place is Rajgir 
and it is entirely in ruins. King Bimbisara held his Court 
here at the time of Lord Buddha. 

Rajgir is the terminus of the narrow gauged Railway 
known as Behar Light Railway. To reach Rajgir, the visitor 
should detrain at Bhaktiarpur on the East Indian Railway 
and change into the Light Railway which will bring him to 
Rajgir at a distance of 36 miles. The journey can also be 
made by car from Bhaktiarpur or Gaya, the latter being 
about 75 miles away. 

The ruins of the city are close to the Railway Station 
but Gijjhakuta hill where Lord Buddha resided often is 
situated at a distance of about 2 miles. The place is served 
by a Dak Bungalow and two Buddhist Rest Houses and several 
Dharmasalas belonging to the Jains. 

Rajgir is specially important to Mahayana Buddhists 
whose sutras are said to have been almost all delivered at 
this place. 

Places of Interest. 

The following are the places of interest :— 
r. GIJJHAKCTA, the hill residence of Lord Buddha. 
2. THE ANCIENT CHAITYA called “ Maniyar Math ” 
in the centre of the valley. 
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3. TAPODA NADI or the hot water springs. 

4. SATTAPANNI CAVE, now known as “Sonabhan- 

dar " in front of which the First Buddhist Council 

was held. 

5. EXCAVATED AREA including the ramparts of the 

old city. 

6. VELUVANArAMAYA, the famous Bamboo grove 

residence of the Buddha. 

7. BIMBISARA’S JAIL. 

8. PIPPALA STONE HOUSE near the hot springs. 

9. THIC FIVE HILLS round the city viz., Vebhara, 

Vepulla, Gijjhakuta, Isigili and Pandava. 

10. JAIN TEMPLES on the hill tops. 

11. BURMESE AND JAPANESE REST HOUSES 

where the pilgrims are accommodated. 

1. gijjhakOta 

Gijjhakuta or “ Vulture’s peak ” is famous in Buddhist 
history as the residence of the Lord Buddha during His 
sojourns in Rajagaha. It is one of the highest of the hills 
surrounding the city. King Bimbisara made a flight of 
steps to reach the summit where the monastery was situated. 
The jungle has been cleared lately from the site and the steps 
can once again be used to climb up to the top. Some distance 
from the summit there are a number of small caves which 
were used by monks. It was from the summit of this hill 
that Devadatta hurled a stone at Lord Buddha who had 
a narrow escape from death, only a toe being slightly injured. 
To hurt the Buddha is one of the five anantari crimes a human 
being could commit ; Devadatta was in consequence taken 
alive to hell in spite of his confession and repentance at the 
last moment. 
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Sukhara khana cave where Pariggaha Suita was delivered 
to DIghanaka, former teacher of Sari putt a and Moggallana, 
is also situated in the Gijjhakuta. 

2. THE ANCIENT CHAITYA CALLED MANIYAR 
MATH 

Almost in the centre of the valley and to the west of the 
main road, there is a stupa and other structures sheltered 
by a corrugated iron roof of conical shape. It is called 
" Maniyar Math ” after a small shrine which existed on the 
mound before the place was excavated. On removing this 
shrine and digging deeper below, a curious monument was 
exposed. It appears to be a stupa with a hollow inside and 
stucco figures on the outer walls. Round the building are 
a number of platforms probably used as altars. The original 
plan and the purpose of the building are obscured by the 
additions and alterations it had undergone at different 
periods. 

Among the antiquities discovered here are several pieces 
of Buddhist sculpture, the figure of a five-hooded ndgi, and 
some jars having spouts all round them. The discovery of 
the ndgi figure and other factors point to its being originally 
a temple dedicated to snake-worship. Its prominent situa¬ 
tion and the reference to Raj agriha as the “ abode of the 
Mani ndga " in the Mahabharata lend further support to the 
theory. “ Mani naga ” must have been the guardian deity 
of the city for whose worship this shrine was dedicated. 
Pali books mention a “ Manimala chatty a ” in Raj agriha 
belonging to Manimala yaksha. It could not have been 
anything other than this. 

3. TAPODA NADI 

Tapoda nadi or the hot water springs are situated on the 
slopes of the hills to the right as we enter the basin of the 
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hills from the direction of Gaya. These are in existence 
from the time of Lord Buddha who mentions them in His 
sermons. He used to bathe here occasionally. A monastery 
called “ Tapoda Monastery ” was in existence in proximity 
to the springs. At present these springs are in the hands 
of Hindu Pandas who have a small temple close to them. 
Buddhists and Hindus are allowed to bathe at the springs 
and the opportunity should not be missed by any visitor. 
These mineral water baths are curative of many illnesses. 
In winter season, people flock here from various parts of 
India to enjoy the delight of a hot mineral water bath. It 
is regrettable that the place is not kept very clean. With 
a better appreciation of the value of the springs and some 
modern ideas, the place could be converted into a prosperous 
health resort. 


4. SATTAPANNI CAVE 

This famous cave now known as 44 Sonabhandar ” is 
situated on the inner slopes of the Vebhara hill which stands 
to the right as we come to the middle of the basin enclosed 
by the hills. The road from Maniyar Math runs up to the 
foot of the caves. 

Sir Aurel Stein identified Sattapanni cave with a group 
of 4 caves on the outer slope of the Vebhara hill. These can 
be examined by crossing over the mountain and descending 
for some distance from the Adinath Jain temple situated on 
the summit. On the other hand Sir John Marshall identified 
Sattapanni with a spot further down to the north where the 
remains of a stone house have been discovered. Both the 
theories deserve consideration on account of the reputation 
held by these two famous scholars. The discovery of a fourth 
century inscription on the outer wall above the door of the 
44 Sonabhandar ” cave as well as the fact that the places 
suggested by these eminent savants are outside the city and. 
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therefore, likely to have been preferred by the monks, add 
weight to their conclusions. For the information of the 
reader, I quote below the actual text and translation of the 
inscription above mentioned :— 

“ Nirvana-labhaya tapasvi-yogye subhe guhe-rhat- 
pratimd pratishthe dchdrya-ratnam(?) muni- Vairadevah 
vimuktaye kdrayad dirgliatejah ( P ).' ’ 

“ The sage Vairadeva of great lustre(P), the jewel(?) 
among teachers, caused to be made for the purpose of 
attaining salvation and for liberation two auspicious 
caves worthy of ascetics, in which were placed the images 
of Arhats.” 

This inscription is, however, no conclusive evidence as to the 
late origin of the cave. It is quite possible that the cave was 
already there and Vairadeva merely improved it for the 
purpose mentioned in the inscription. 

The image of Vishnu found in front of the cave was set 
up in later times. 

5. EXCAVATED AREA. 

The excavations of Rajgir have not been so thorough 
as at Nalanda but there is reason to believe that here is a 
very fruitful field for an industrious archaeologist to keep 
himself busy during an indefinite period. Only a minute 
fraction of the expansive area has been explored so far, these 
being the so-called new city, the boundary walls and the 
monasteries which are dealt with elsewhere. The survey 
of the site and the trial excavations made indicate that the 
old city had two boundary walls, the outer having a circuit 
of no less than 25 to 30 miles, it being carried over the sur¬ 
rounding hills. The inner wall has a circuit of 4 miles and 
it perhaps enclosed only the King's Palace and the mansions 
of the nobility. Both these walls are made of massive stone 
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boulders but they are in a state of extreme decay. The 
thickness of the wall extant is 14 feet 9 inches while the height 
at places is 11 feet. Bastions strengthen the walls at intervals. 
The modern road to the hot springs runs through one of the 
principal gateways though it is unrecognisable at present. 

The foundations of the new city erected by either 
Bimbisara or his son Ajatasattu can be seen from the Railway 
Station itself. The greater area of the site is now under 
cultivation. 

6. veluvanArAmaya. 

The actual site of this monastery built by King Bimbi¬ 
sara has not yet been identified. As the whole area is covered 
with impenetrable jungle and exploration work has been 
confined to a small portion only, we shall have to wait till 
the place is fully explored to know its location. Some 
scholars identified it with the mound situated at a distance 
of 150 yards from Satdhara hot springs. A few antiquities 
were unearthed here but they are no conclusive evidence as 
to the location of this important monastery. The nearby 
tank is identified with the Karandaka tank mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsiang. He says that this monastery was one li from 
the northern gate of the city. It was originally inhabited 
by heretics but they were removed and the place given over 
to the true disciples of the Lord. Veluvana means " Bam¬ 
boo forest.” It is not difficult to understand why it was 
called so from the numerous bamboo thickets growing even 
today over the whole locality. Lord Buddha spent several 
months in this monastery. Some of the suttas delivered 
here are Mahakassapa, Mahamoggaliana and Mahacunda 
bhojjhangas. 0 

In front of Veluvanaramaya passed away Mahamoggal* 
lana who had the unique honour of having a stupa erected 
at the spot on the suggestion of the Lord Himself. 
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7. BXMBISARA’S jail. 

On the main road through the valley three-fourth of 
a mile to the south of the Maniyar Math temple, there is 
a place enclosed by a stone wall 6 feet thick. This is supposed 
to be the jail in which Bimbisara was kept confined as 
a prisoner by his son Ajatasattu. It is said that from the 
prison, the captive king could see the Lord Buddha walking 
up and down in Gijjhakuta, which sight was a great conso¬ 
lation to his sad heart. The peak is undoubtedly visible 
from here and the fact that an iron ring with a loop to which 
convicts could be tied was found at the site, is also evidence 
of the accuracy of the identification of the ruins. 

8. PXPPHALA STONE HOUSE. 

On the eastern side of the Vebhara hill and to the right 
of the pathway leading to the Hindu temple, there is a 
rather strange stone structure identified with Pipphalaguha 
mentioned in Pali books, and presently called “ Jarasandaki- 
baitak.” It measures 85 feet by 81 feet while the height is 
22 to 28 feet. It does not really look like a monastery. 
Sir John Marshall was undoubtedly right when he described 
it as a watch tower, the openings on the sides being sentries' 
posts. Their subsequent utilisation by monks for purposes 
of meditation probably earned it the appellation of “ Pipphala- 
guha. ,f The cave where Buddha came to succour Maha- 
kassapa Thera during his illness, was probably behind it but 
it has now entirely disappeared. On the summit of this 
structure there are now five Moslem graves. 

9. THE FIVE HILLS. 

The five hills above mentioned form a sort of natural 
boundary and a helpful fortification for the city. They 
are difficult to cross over, so the city had to be guarded by 
soldiers only on the south. The hill on the left as we enter 
the basin is called Isigili. This was so called on account of 
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the fact that it had a cave into which hermits used to enter 
and no trace of them could be had from outside. They 
disappeared from sight as if the mountain had almost devoured 
them up, hence the name. Kalasila was a monastery built 
by the side of this hill. The next is Vepulla. Vebhara is 
to the right. On the incline of this hill is situated the 
Sattapanni cave. It is carved out of a rock of sandstone. 
Other residences of Lord Buddha on this side were Sappa- 
sondika, Pabbharaya, Gotamakandaraya, Tinduka guha, 
Tapoda Kandaraya, Tapodaramaya, Indasala guha and 
Pipphali guha. In the Pipphali guha Lord Buddha delivered 
the Sakkapanna sutta. It was also here that He delivered 
the Kassapabojjhanga to the ailing Maha Kassapa Thera. 
On the conclusion of the sutta he became fully restored to 
health. The other mountain is Pandava but it does not seem 
to have had any residences for the monks. We have already 
dwelt on Gijjhakuta. Some of the. other monasteries near 
about the place utilised by the Buddha were Corapapataya, 
Talavanaya, Maddakucchi Migadaya, JIvaka Ambavana, 
Moranivapa, and Latthivanaya. All these places have yet 
to be identified. 

10. JAIN TEMPLES ON HILL TOPS. 

Dotted on practically every hill-top at Rajagriha are 
small temples belonging to the Jain community but none of 
them is of any great importance either from the point of view 
of size or of architecture. 

11. BURMESE AND JAPANESE REST HOUSES. 

The Rest House built by the Burmese for the use of 
Buddhist visitors is immediately to the left of the road on 
emerging out of the station. It is situated on a hillock 
commanding a view of the new city of Rajagriha. 

The Japanese Rest House is further down on the spur of 
hills to the left. 
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History of Rajagriha. 

Raj agriha is one of the oldest cities of India. According 
to Ramayana, the well-known Hindu epic, it was founded by 
King Vasu and called “ Vasumati ” after his name. Its 
many other names have already been given. The name 
Raj'agriha was applied during the Buddha’s time on account 
of the many palaces which adorned it. As the capital of the 
powerful Magadha Kingdom, it became famous throughout 
India for its wealth and magnificence. Its vastness is 
indicated by the boundary walls. Buddhaghosha mentions 
that the city had 32 main gates with 64 minor ones but the 
prosperity of Raj agriha dec lined after the building of 
PatalTputra by Ajatasatru on the river Ganges. It is said 
that he also strengthened the walls of the old city to resist a 
contemplated attack by King Padyota of Avanti. 

Raj agriha was a favourite residence of the Lord Buddha 
and He visited it very often during His wanderings. The 
first visit was before His enlightenment in quest of alms. 
It was then that King Bimbisara saw Him and, learning that 
He was the son of a Sakya ruler, invited Him to abandon 
religious life and accept a portion of his own Kingdom. 
Buddha who had already renounced a throne, declined the 
honour with thanks. The King, however, obtained from 
Him the promise to visit him directly on achieving His purpose 
in life. This He faithfully kept and the King became a life¬ 
long devotee. 

At the time of Fa Hien’s visit, the old city had been 
almost completely abandoned. Here is his account : 

" Thence going to the west the distance of one yeou yan, 
you come to the new town, of the Royal Residence. A This new 
town was built by the King Acheshi.* Tn the midst there are 


1. Rajagaha. 

2. Ajatasattu. 
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two Seng Kia lan . 3 On leaving by the western gate, you arrive, 
at the distance of three hundred paces, at a tower raised by the 
King Ache shi, when lie obtained a portion of the relics of Fo; 
it is lofty, grand, beautiful and 'majestic. 

" Leaving the town on the southern side, and proceeding 
four li tp the south, you enter a valley which leads to the five 
hills. These five hills form a girdle like the walls of a town ; it 
is the ancient town of the king Pitts she A From east to west it may 
extend five or six li, and from north to south seven or eight. 
Here is the place where She li fo r> and Mon lian n first beheld 0 hi; 
the place where Ni Kian tse 7 made a pit filled with fire, and 
served poisoned food to Fo H and that where the black elephant 
of the king Ache shi, having drunk wine, sought to injure Fo. 

" At the north-cast angle of the town, the ancients erected 
a chapel in the garden where An pho lo* invited Fo and twelve 
hundred and fifty of his disciples to do them honour ; this chapel 
still exists. 

" The town is entirely deserted and uninhabited. 

“ Entering the valley anti going to the mountains above 
fifteen li to the south-east, you arrive at the peak of Khi che.'° 
Three li before reaching the summit of the mountain you come to 
a tavern situated amongst the rocks and facing the south. Fo 
was seated there in meditation. At thirty paces to the north¬ 
east there is a stone grot : A nan 1 ' was sitting there in meditation. 
The demon of heaven, Phi sitin' 1 transformed into a vulture, 
stopped before the grot and terrified A nan. Fo by his super¬ 
natural power opened the rock, took A nan by the arm with his 
hand, and removed his fear. The trace of the bird, and the 
hole through which Fo protruded his hand still exist. It is 
from this circumstance that the hill is called the "Hill of the cave 
of the vulture .” Before the cave is the place of those of the four 

3. Sangharama (monastery). 

4. Ajatasattu. 

5. Sariputta. 

6. Moggallana. 

7. Perhaps Nighanfa. 

8. Buddha. 

9. Ambapali. 

10. Gijjliakuta. 

11. Ananda. 

12. Pisuna. 
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Buddhas. All the Arahans likewise, had each his cave when they 
sat to meditate. The number of these caves is several hundreds. 

“ Fo, being in front of the stone house, was passing from 
the east to the west. Thiao tha, La standing on the steep edge 
towards the north of the mountain, threw down a stone which 
wounded Fo on the toe. This stone still exists. The hall in 
which Fo taught the doctrine is in ruins ; there are but the founda¬ 
tions of a brick wall remaining. The peaks of these hills are 
regular and majestic ; they are the loftiest of the five mountains. 

** Fa Hien having purchased in the new town perfumes, 
flowers and oil lamps, hired two aged Pi Khieon 14 to conduct him 
to the grots and to the hill Khi rhe. After having made an 
oblation of the perfumes and the flowers, the lamps increased 
the brilliance. Grief and emotion affected him even to tears ; 
he said, '‘ Formerly, in this very place was Fo; here he taught 
the Sheou leng yan ; 15 Fa Hien unable to behold Fo in life, has 
but witnessed the traces of his sojourn. Still, it is something 
to have recited the Sheou leng yan before the cave and dwelt 
there one night. 

'* Proceeding to the north three hundred paces, he saw to the 
west of the road the Bamboo gardens of Kia lantho 16 where was 
constructed a chapel which remains to this day; ecclesiastics 
sweep and water it. To the north of the chapel, at the distance 
of two or three li, is the Shi mo she na . 17 Shi mo she na signifies 
in Chinese, the Field of Tombs where they lay the dead. On crossing 
the southern mountain and proceeding westwards three hundred 
paces, there is a stone building called the grot of Pin Pho lo Fo, 
after his meals habitually he sat in this place to meditate." —Pil¬ 
grimage of Fa Hien, pp. 288-9, 298. 

Here are a few extracts from Hiuen Tsiang’s account:— 
From this spot proceeding eastward through the mountains 
about 60 li, we arrive at the city Kusagaia-pura (Kiu-she-kie-lo- 
pu-lo), or " the royal city of best grass ( lucky grass).” This is the 
central point of the kingdom of Magadha. Here the former kings 

13. Devadatta. 

14. Bhikkhus. They could not have been " hired." This is 

probably a mistranslation. 

15. Sigalovada(P). 

16. Kalandaka. 

17. Susana. 
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of the country fixed their capital. It produces much of the most 
excellent, scented, fortunate grass, and therefore it is called “ the 
city of the superior grass.” High mountains surround it on each 
side, and form as it were its external walls. On the west it is 
approached through a narrow pass, on the north there is a passage 
through the mountains. The town is extended from east to west 
and narrow from north to south. It is about 150 li in circuit. 
The remaining foundations of the walls of the inner city are about 
30 li in circuit. The trees called Kie-ni-kia (Kanakas) border all 
the roads, their flowers exhale a delicious perfume, and their colour 
is of a bright golden hue. In the spring months the forests are 
all of a golden colour. 

Outside* the north gate of the palace.city is a stupa. Here 
Dovadatta (Ti-po-to-to) and Ajiitasatru-rfijii (Wi-sing-yun), 
having agreed together as friends, liberated the drunken elephant 
for the purpose of killing Tatliagata. But Tatliagata miracul¬ 
ously caused five lions to proceed from his finger-ends; on this the 
drunken elephant was subdued and stood still before him. 

To the north-east of this spot is a stupa. This is where Snri- 
putta (She-li-tsou) heard Asvajita (O-shi-po-slii) the. Bhikkhu 
declare the law, and by that means reached the fruit (of an Arahat) 


To the north of this place, not far off, there is a very deep 
ditch, by the side of which is built a stupa ; this is the spot where 
Srigupta (She-li-kio-to) wished to destroy Buddha by means of 
fire concealed in the ditch and poisoned rice. Now Srigupta 
(Shing-mi) greatly honoured ( believed in) the heretics, and his mind 
was deeply possessed by false views. 


To the north-east of this fiery ditch of Srigupta (Shing-mi), 
at a bend of the city, is a stupa ; this is where Jlvaka (Shi-fo-kia), 
the great physician, built a preacliing-hall for Buddha. All round 
the walls he planted flowers and fruit trees. The traces of the 
foundation-walls and the decayed roots of the trees are still visible. 
Tathagata, when lie was in the world, often stopped here. By the 
side of this place are the remains of the house of Jlvaka, and the 
hollow of an old well also exists there still. 
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To the north-east of the palace city going 14 or 15 li, we cornu 
to the mountain Gridharakuta (Ki-Ii-tho-kiu-ch’a). Touching 
the southern slope of the northern mountain, it ris -s as a solitary 
peak to a great height, on which vultures make their abode. It 
appears like a high tower on which the azure tie' of the sky are 
reflected, the colours of the mountain and tin la „ ,en being com¬ 
mingled. 

When Tathilgata had guided the world for some fifty years 
he dwelt much in this mountain, and delivered the excellent law 
in its developed form (kzvang). Bimbisfira-ruja, for the purpose of 
hearing the law, raised a number of men to accompany him from 
the foot of the mountain to its summit. They levelled the valleys and 
spanned the precipices, and with the stories made a staircase about 
ten paces wide and 5 or o li long. In the middle of the road there 
are two small stupas, one called “ Dismounting from the chariot ’* 

( Hia shing), because the king, when got there, went forward on 
foot. The other is called “ Sending back the crowd " ( T’ui-fan), 
because the King separating the common folk, would not allow them 
to proceed with him. The summit of this mountain is long from 
the east to the west and narrow from north to south. There is 
a brick Vihdva on the borders of a steep precipice at the western 
end of the mountain. Tt is high and wide and beautifully con¬ 
structed. The door opens to the east. Here Tathilgata often 
stopped in old days and preached the law. There is now a figure 
of him preaching the law of the same size as lift?. 

To the east of the Vihdva is a long stone, on which Tathilgata 
trod as he w T alked up and down for exercise. By the side of it is 
a great stone about fourteen or fifteen feet high and thirty paces 
round. This is the place where Devadatta flung a stone from 
a distance to strike Buddha. 

South of this, below the precipice, is a stupa. Here Tathagata, 
when alive, in old times, delivered the SaddJiavmapuvdavika Sutra. 

To the south of the Vihara, by the side of a mountain cliff, 
is a great stone house. Tn this Tathagata, when dwelling in the 
world long ago, entered Samddhi. 

To the north-w'est of the stonehouse and in front of it is a great 
and extraordinary stone. This is the place where Ananda (O-nan) 
was frightened by Mara. 
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By the side of the Vihara there are several stone houses, where 
Sariputta and other great Arahats entered Samddhi. 


Vo the north-east of the Vihara, in the middle of a rocky 
stream, is a large and flat stone. Here Tathagata dried his 
Kashaya garment. 

* * * 

By the side of this, and upon a rock, is a foot-trace of Buddha. 
Although the “ wheel '' outline is somewhat obscure, yet it can be 
distinctly traced. 

On the top of the north mountain is a stupa. From this point 
Tathagata beheld the town of Magadha, and for seven days 
explained the law. 

To the west of the north gate of the mountain city is the 
mountain called Pi-pu-lo (Vipula-giri). According to the common 
report of the country' it is said, “ On the northern side of the south¬ 
western crags of this mountain there were formerly' five hundied 
warm springs ; now there are only' some ten or so ; but some of 
these are warm and others cold, but none of them hot.” . . . At 
the mouth of the various hot springs there are placed carved stones, 
sometimes shaped like lions, and at other times as the heads of 
white elephants ; sometimes stone conduits are constructed, through 
which the water flows on high ( aqueducts), whilst below there are 
stone basins, in which the water collects like a pond. Here people 
of every' region come, and from every city, to bathe ; those who 
suffer from any disease are often cured. On the right and left of 
the warm springs are many stupas and the remains of vihdras close 
together. In all these places the four past Buddhas have sat and 
walked, anti the traces of their so doing are still left. These spots 
being surrounded by mountains and supplied with water, men of 
conspicuous virtue and wisdom take up their abode here, and there 
are many hermits who live here also in peace and solitude. 

To the west of the hot springs is the Pippala (Pi-po-lo) stone 
house . . . 

On the top of mount Vipula (Pi-pu-lo) is a stupa. This is 
where in old times Tathagata repoated the law. At the present 
time naked heretics (Nigranthas) frequent this place in great 
numbers ; they practise penance night and day without inter- 
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mission, and from morn till night walk round (the stupa) and con¬ 
template it with respect. 

To the left of the northern gate of the mountain city (Girivjaja, 
Shan-shing), going east, on the north side of the southern crag 
(precipice or cliff), going 2 or 3 li, we come to a great stone house 
in which Devadatta formerly entered Samddhi. 


Going about one li from the north p;u« of the mountain city 
we come to the Kara nd a venu van a (Kia-l m-t'o-chuh-yuen), where 
now the stone foundation and the brick walls of a Vihdra exist. 


To the east of the Karandavcnuvana is a stupa which was 
built by Ajatasatru-raja. After the Nirvana of the Tathagata the 
kings divided the Relics (she-li) ; the king Ajatasatru returned then 
with his share, and from a feeling of extreme reverence built (a 
stupa) and offered his religious offerings to it. When Asoka raja* 
(Wu-yau) become a believer, he opened it anil took the relics, and 
in his turn built another stupa. This building constantly emits 
miraculous light. 

By the side of the stupa of Ajatasatru-raja is another stupa 
which encloses the relies of half of the body of Ananda. 

* ★ * 

To the south-west of the bamboo garden (Venuvana) about 
5 or 6 li, on the north side of the southern mountain, is a great 
bamboo forest. In the middle of it is a large stone house. Here 
the venerable Kasyapa with gggAraliats, after Tathagata’s Nirvana, 
called a convocation (for the purpose of settling) the three Pitakas. 
* * * 

North-west of the place where the great Kasyapa held the 
convocation is a stupa. This is where Ananda, being forbidden 
by the priests to take part in the assembly, came and sat down in 
silence and reached the fruit ( position) of an Arahat. After this 
he joined the assembly. 

Going west from this point 20 li or so, is a stupa built by 
Asoka-r&ja. This is the spot where the " great assembly ” ( Maha - 
sangha) formed their collection of books (or, held their assembly) 
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To the north of the Venuvana Vihara about 200 paces we come 
to the Karanda lake (Karandahrada). 

* * * 

To the north-west of the Karandahrada, at a distance of 2 or 
3 li, is a stupa which was built by Asoka-raja. 'It is about 60 feet 
high ; by the side of it is a stone pillar on which is a record engraved 
relating to the foundation of the stupa. It is about 50 feet high, 
and on the top has the figure of an elephant. 

To the north-east of the stone pillar stone, not far, we come to 
the town of Kajagriha (Ho-lo-shi-li-hi). The outer walls of this 
city have been destroyed, and there arc no remnants of them left ; 
the inner city (walls), although in a ruined state, still have some 
elevation from the ground, and are about 20 li in circuit. 

* * * 

It is also said that Ajatasatru-raja first founded this city, and 
the heir-apparent of Ajatasatru having come to the,throne, he also 
appointed it to be the capital, and so it continued till the time of 
Asokarajn, who changed the capital to Pataliputra, and gave the 
city of Kajagriha to the Brahmans, so that now in the city there 
are no common folk to be seen, but only Brahmins to the number 
of a thousand families. 



CHAPTER VI 


nAlanda 


A LTHOUGH Nalanda is not a sacred place to the Bud¬ 
dhists in the same sense as Buddbagaya or Sarnath, 
nevertheless it occupies an important place in their 
itinerary on account of the famous Buddhist University which 
came into existence there about the ist Century A.C. In 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta mention is, however, made of 
Lord Buddha’s visit to Nalanda during His last journey. 

Nalanda is situated near a village called 41 Bargaon ” 
and is on the Behar Light Railway. Rajgir, the terminus of 
the Line, is four miles to the south. Patna, the capital of 
Behar, is 55 miles to the north-west and is situated at the site 
of the famous city of Pataliputra which was the capital of 
Magadha during the reign of Emperor Asoka. 

Visitors to Nalanda and Rajgir have to break journey 
at Bhaktiarpur Junction on the East Indian Railway and 
travel by the Light Railway. The most convenient way is 
to see Raj agriha first and reach Nalanda by a morning train 
so that the visitor can spend a couple of hours at this site and 
then catch the return train to Bhaktiarpur. From the 
station, one has to walk about a mile and a half to reach the 
site of the University. No cars or other vehicles of any kind 
are available here. The custodian of the Nalanda Museum 
renders every possible help to all visitors. An entrance 
fee of As. 2 is charged from the visitors. 

Objects of Interest. 

The following are the chief objects of interest :— 

1. THE ROW OF STUPAS which are all in a line in 
front of the monasteries. 
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2. THE MONASTERIES AND THE UNIVERSITY 

BUILDINGS. They are parallel to the above. 

3. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. This con- 

* tains the finds of Nalanda and is well worth a visit. 

1 & 2. THE STUPAS AND MONASTERIES. 

As it is more convenient to deal with the above in one 
section, we shall not separate the two items as we have done 
in the case of other places. 

In the course of his survey of the ancient historical sites, 
Buchanan Hamilton discovered Nalanda close to the village 
of " Bargoan " but it was left* to Sir Alexander Cunningham 
to identify the place definitely. In his report he has given 
a full account of the ruins and he himself undertook some trial 
excavations. 

It was in 1915 that the Archaeological Department 
commenced systematic excavation work and thus unearthed 
the wonderful monuments which have won today the admir¬ 
ation of the whole world. The ruins of Nalanda are very 
extensive and, from a distance, they appear as a great fortress. 
The general plan of 'the establishment was to have a row of 
chaityas and other public buildings on one side and just 
opposite them a row of monasteries and colleges running 
parallel. Some of these buildings are several storeys high 
and of enormous proportions justifying the account of the 
Chinese pilgrims that Nalanda was the greatest centre of 
learning in India. There are also several layers of buildings 
indicating the fact that the place was revived again and again 
by erecting new buildings on old foundations which had 
disappeared under earth in course of centuries. 

With this introduction, let us now visit the remains. 
The actual site is reached by an old passage with monastery 
Nq* i Qii the left and monasteries Nos. 4 and 5 on the right. 
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The visitor should proceed straight till he reaches the open 
ground and then examine the stupa marked No. 1. It is the 
most imposing of all the monuments. The summit of the 
stupa can be reached by a broad staircase which is also ancient. 
From the top, the visitor can obtain a panoramic view of the 
whole site. 

From the variety of sculpture and stucco figures round 
this stupa, it is self-evident that it is not one single structure 
but has been added on to at different times. The sculptures 
belong to the Gupta period and are some of the finest speci¬ 
mens extant. The main stupa is surrounded by a large 
number of small votive stupas. 

Inside the w’oodcn shed on the north east of the main 
stupa is the fine figure of Avalokitesvara Bodhisatva. It 
is one of the biggest images found at the place. The image 
in the south-east side is supposed to be that of Nagarjuna, 
the first Principal of the University. Those who are interested 
in inscriptions will find here several small dedicatory ones. 

The visitor should now" proceed to the east and examine 
the various monasteries in that Section. It is not possible 
to give detailed accounts of each and every one of them. 
We shall only give a brief sketch of the most important 
buildings. 

From several points of view, the most important mona¬ 
stery is the one marked No. 1. It is large and has no less 
than nine strata. The entrance is from the north wall. As 
one enters the monastery, one will notice the stone bases of 
pillars which supported a verandah round the court-yard. 
There is evidence to show that this monastery was once gutted 
down by a fierce fire. The lower strata is probably the 
monastery built by the Sumatran King during the reign of 
King Devapala, the third king of the Pala dynasty (815-854 
A.C.). This was a double-storeyed building originally. The 
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existence of upper and lower walls is explained by the fact 
that the upper monastery was erected on the ruins of the 
lower one. The shrine of the lower monastery is on the east 
side. There must have been a colossal statue of the Buddha 
in this shrine. 

An interesting feature of the monastery is the platform 
on the oth»T side of the shrine evidently used as a seat by the 
teacher who delivered his lectures to the students squatting 
on the court-yard floor. There is a well on the north-west 
corner. The cells at the sides were undoubtedly the living 
rooms of the scholars. A feature of these rooms is the vaulted 
roof which, according to Mr. A. Gliose, the author of the 
“ Guide to Nalanda,” is the first true example of such arches 
in ancient India. Among the finds of this monastery is the 
“ line grained stone plaque representing the eight principal 
events of Lord Buddha's life.” This is now in the Museum. 
The broad stairs of this monastery as well as the excellence 
of the concrete material used are important features to be 
remembered. These show the high level the science of 
engineering had reached at the time. 

Monastery site No. 4 is worth mentioning on account of 
two interesting features. The first is the opening in the 
wall adjoining the staircase. This is probably the remains 
of a skylight to obtain light for the staircase, a feature seldom 
noticed in old buildings. The second is the discovery of 
a coin belonging to the reign of King Kumaragupta (A.C. 
413-55). This is one of the earliest coins discovered at 
Nalanda. 

Passing through the monastery site No. 5, the visitor 
reaches monastery No. 6, which has two brick court-yards. 
This too was a double-storeyed building as evidenced by the 
staircase. A peculiar feature of this monastery is the double 
set of ovens in the middle of the upper court-yard. It is 
not known for what purpose these were made. Mr. Ghose 
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suggests that they were meant for cooking. This is hardly 
likely as no cooking would be permitted in such a prominent 
place. These were most probably used as containers of 
dyes for colouring the robes of monks, a very essential part 
of their monastic life. 

To the north-east of the monastery No. 7, is the stone 
temple site No. 2. This is interesting on account of the 
“ dado of 211 sculptured panels over t he moulded plinth.” 
These panels contain many different scenes such as human 
beings in different postures, kinnaras playing on instruments, 
makaras, the god Agni, Kuvera, Gajalakshmi, Kartikeya on 
his peacock etc. Among the Jatakas represented here is the 
Kacchapa Jataka. These sculptures belong to the sixth or 
seventh centuries. 

We now turn back and reach the monastery site No. 8. 
The features of this monastery arc the same as in others but 
this is a very spacious and imposing one. Here too there 
are two levels. Let us now reach monastery No. 9. In 
this there are six dye-containers in the court-yard. An 
underground drain runs right along the whole length of the 
court-yard. No other important features are to be noticed 
here. 

Then we come to the 10th. and the nth monastic sites. 
The tenth site is interesting on account of the use of arches 
for doors. Mud mortar is used here in a clever manner. 

While the above mentioned monasteries arc fairly well 
preserved—at least in their foundations and walls—No. 11 
is in a very bad condition. The chief feature of the latter 
monastery is the set of 25 fragmentary pillars whose bases are 
still to be seen on the parapet walls. Here were discovered 
a number of jars containing dried up mortar. 

The architectural features of most of these monasteries 
are more or less uniform. The general plan is to have a square 
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or rectangular structure with rows of rooms on two or three 
sides with a court-yard in the centre. A verandah, the roof 
of which is supported by pillars made of stone or brick, runs 
on two or three sides in front of the cells round the court¬ 
yards. The side facing the main entrance locates the shrine 
containing an image of Lord Buddha or a Bodhisatva. Some¬ 
times there is a well in a corner of the court-yard just as in 
monastery No. i. The walls are plastered and the floor 
is made of concrete or laid with stones or bricks. The row 
of monasteries except No. iA and iB face west while the row 
of chaityas and Vihdras face the east separated from the 
former by a wide passage. 

To the north of chaitya No. 3, is chaitya site No. 12. 
Here too there are two layers belonging to two periods. This 
stupa is most interesting as its walls contain niches and 
pillasters of various designs which enhance its beauty. All 
these niches contained images but only a few remain at 
present. This is one of the stupas excavated at a very early 
date by Mr. Broadley. Two chaityas are seen at the north 
and the south. These appear to have housed large stucco 
images of Buddha. Measurement at the base of the chaitya 
is 170 ft. by 165 ft. 

Again to the north of this chaitya we come across another 
numbered 13. This was badly damaged and the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department has made necessary repairs to it. It 
too had decorated walls. To the east of this stupa is a court¬ 
yard where there was formerly a shrine. At present there 
are no objects of interest except a few votive stupas. This 
site is, however, important on account of the discovery of 
a furnace to,manufacture metal images. 

Chaitya site No. 14 is interesting as it contains the 
pedestal of an image with fragments of paintings. This is 
a special feature not found anywhere else in North India. 
There must have been a colossal image on the pedestal. 
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There are other interesting sites near about Nalanda. 
Images of the Buddha are to be seen at a modern temple 
in Bargoan, and at Jagadishpur, two miles away. The 
latter place has a huge image of the Buddha with a high halo 
at the back. The Buddha is depicted as sitting under the 
Bodhi tree and several episodes of his life are sculptured into 
the base of the image. 

Excavation work is not yet complete at this vast and 
fruitful site. There are still a number of mounds, which 
when examined, will enable us to form an accurate picture 
of the whole University site. But what has been unearthed 
so far is sufficient to show what a grand and populous institu¬ 
tion it must-have been. 

3. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

No person should fail to pay a visit to the Archaeological 
Museum where all the valuable images, coins and plaques 
discovered at the site are now safely housed. The custodian 
in charge of the Museum is always willing to oblige the 
visitors by explaining the interesting objects under his care. 
The antiquities kept in the Museum can be classified under 
the following heads:—-(1) The inscriptions. (2) Images. 
(3) Sealings and Plaques and (4) Pottery. 

(1) The Inscriptions .—The inscriptions are very 
important on account of the fact that they give us an idea 
as to the true history of Nalanda. These inscriptions are 
either in copper plates, stone images or stucco work. Mention 
has already been made of the inscription of King Devapala. 
The copper plate inscriptions of Samudra Gupta, Devapala 
and Dharmapala discovered here are preserved in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

There are two interesting inscriptions on stone in the 
Nalanda Museum ; the first is that of Yasovarmadeva and 
the second that of Vipulasriroitra. 
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The first records the gifts of Malada, son of a Minister 
of Yasovarmadcva, King of Kanouj, in the 8th Century, to 
the temple erected by King Baladitya. More interesting 
than the mention of gifts is the description of Nalanda 
though somewhat high-flown. We quote below some extracts 
which give a vivid account of the University :— 

“ Nul.indfi with 11 »*r learned men, famous on account of 
their learning (knowledge of) good scriptures and arts, mocks as 
it were the cities of great Emperors. 

“ The row of whose monasteries with their pinnacles kissing 
the clouds, is, as it were, designed by the creator to be a beautiful 
garland of the earth shining high (in the space), and being the 
delightful home of the community (of monks) who are the abode 
of good learning, with the palaces and temples brilliant with the 
network of rays (issuing out) of various jewels, assumes the 
splendour of Sumeru, the beautiful home of hordes of noble 
V nlynJ haras. 

“ Here King TCfilfulitya erected this spacious, unique and 
white palace of tin* Lord (Buddha), the son of Suddhodana, 
as if out of a desire to insult mountain Kailtisa. 

I he Palace, it seems, went round the whole earth, disgracing 
the splendour of the moon, putting a stop to the beauty of the 
chains of peaks of the Himalayas, then defiling the white river of the 
sky and silencing the sea of critics ; having realised that it was 
futile to wander about in a world where there was nothing to 
vanquish, it (now) stands aloft, as if a pillar of the great fame 
it has won.” 

The inscription of Yipiilasnmitra was discovered in 
monastery site No. 7, and records the work done by this 
monk. It mentions the building of a temple for Tara with 
adjoining court and tank and a monastery which is described 
as " an ornament of the world, surpassing in a wonderful 
manner the palace of India.” 

In addition to these there arc other shorter inscriptions 
on pedestals and halos of images as well as on some bricks. 
These are mostly dedicatory inscriptions. Some of them. 
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however, contain well-known Buddhist verses such as “Ye 
dharma hetupprabhava etc/’ Pali version of this is : 

Ye dhamma hetuppabhavd, tesam hetum Tat hdgato aha 
Tesam ca yo nirodho , evam vadi malidsamano .” 

Paticcasamuppada is also inscribed on some of the antiquities 
showing that the “ chain of causation was a cardinal doctrine 
common to both the Northern and as well as Southern 
schools of Buddhism. 

The image of Jhambala, the God of wealth (No. 1-4707) 
contains an inscription which says that it was the gift of 
Kaka. 

The stone image cf Trailokyavijaya (No. 1-244) contains 
the following inscription at the back :— 

“ Akdsa-lakshanam sarva dkdsam ch-apy-alaksha- 
nam( 1) dkdsa-samata yo gat-sarvvagra-samatasphutah (n) 
udayabhadrasya . *' 

Tara’s image (No. 1A-304) has the following : — 

“ Om 'Fare Tutldre Fare svdha. Oni Padmdvati 
Otn kurukulle svdha. Ye dharma ...” (incomplete). 

The language of the inscriptions is Sanskrit which was 
then used by the Mahayanists in composing their religious 
texts. 

(2) Images. —The most important collection of anti¬ 
quities in the Museum is that of images of Buddha, Bodhi- 
satvas and gods of the Northern Buddhists. As Ndlanda 
was the centre of Mahayana Buddhism, in addition to images 
of the Lord Buddha, a great number of images of Bodhisatvas, 
gods and other Mahayana deities wctc discovered. Most of 
the images are of the Pala period, though there are a few 
belonging to the Gupta period as well. Unlike at other 
Buddhist centres, the images here are of small size and 
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a considerable number of them made of metal. A few 
Brahmanical images were also discovered at the site. This 
shows that, at some period or other, Hinduism had tried to 
occupy Nalanda just as it had done at other places. 

It may be safely said that in spite of the great eminence 
to which Nalanda attained as a centre of learning, its art of 
image making never reached the excellence of Sarnath or 
Mathura. The images and other art products found here 
fall far short of the high standard of design and execution 
attained by the Sarnath school. Nalanda, however, has 
specialised in casting small scale images in metal. In the 
Museum the visitor will see a variety of these, some of which 
are extremely delicate. 

Among the bronze statues of the Buddha, the one that 
stands out as a striking example is that numbered 1-532. 
It is placed on a circular lotus pedestal. Among the Bodhi- 
satva figures there are a number of fine specimens which 
compare well with those discovered at any other place. Of 
these mention may be made of a few. Padmapani, the 
goddess holding a lotus stalk in one of her hands, is represented 
by several images. There are three large images of this 
Bodhisatva. 

Images of Avalokitesvara marked No. 12-8 may also 
be examined. He is here holding a rosary, lotus stalk and 
nectar pot. 

Seated on a lion throne, the image of Vajrapani, marked 
No. 9-157, is a striking .one. There are images of Manjusrl, 
Jambhala, Tara, Trailokyavijaya, Pragnaparamita, Marichi, 
Hariti, Sarasvatl, Aparajita and other gods and goddesses. 

In addition to these images a few Brahmanical images 
were also unearthed. No. 4-63 is a representation of Siva 
and Parvati seated in an amorous attitude. 

(3) Sealings and Plaques .—Another interesting item is 
the seals and plaques found in the various monasteries. 
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A vast collection of these is preserved in the Museum which 
experts will find useful. Some of these seals contain the 
images of Buddha, others a verse from the Tripitaka. Of 
surpassing interest is the official seal of the Nalanda Univer¬ 
sity. There are many specimens of this. The following 
inscription is engraved on them : “ Sri NdLuuid Maha 

Viharaiy-arya-bhikhsn sanghasya “ Of the Community cf 
venerable monks of the great monastery at Nabmda.” 
Above the inscription is a Dharmacukra with two deer on two 
sides of the same.. Some of the seals indicate that each of 
the monasteries or hostels, a* we call them now, had its own 
particular seal. 

There are also seals belonging to Narasirihagupta and 
Kumaragupta II of the Gupta Dynasty, Bhaskaravarman 
of Assam, TIarshavardhana of Kanouj and several other 
Kings and princes. They are an index to the interest taken 
by Royal Houses throughout India in the welfare of this 
cultural centre. Royal patronage could not have been 
bestowed on a better seat of learning than Nalanda, the fame 
of which is still ringing in our ears. One cannot move among 
these antiquities and the mighty monuments without a feeling 
of awe and pride at so much achievement. But suddenly 
comes the sad recollection that the greatness of Nalanda is 
no more and that one is only moving among the remnants 
of a great University which can, perhaps, never be revived 
at the place in a manner worthy of its past. 

(4) The Pottery .—The pottery at Nalanda as at other 
places is also interesting. There is a very representative 
collection. They indicate a very high standard of develop¬ 
ment of the art of making earthen articles for domestic use. 

History of Nalanda. 

As already mentioned, though Nalanda did not attain 
the Status of a sacred place in the eyes of the Buddhists, it 
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has often been mentioned both in Buddhist and Jain literature. 
Sariputta, the chief disciple of Lord Buddha, was born near 
this place and Buddha Himself visited it on His way to and 
back from Rajgir. The birth place of Niganthanathaputta, 
the founder of Jainism, is close to Nalanda. The King of 
Magadha had a royal pleasure garden not far from it. The 
real importance of the place, however, began with the 
establishment of the Nalanda University which became world 
famous on account of its galaxy of brilliant professors and 
the high standard of teaching imparted -to the students. 

As in the rase of many other Buddhist places, Emperor 
Asoka is the founder of Nalanda as a monastery. He is 
said to have built a Vihara and made offerings to the stupa 
of Sariputta at this place. 

The actual date of the foundation of the University is 
not known but it must have been about the beginning of the 
Christian Era, as Nagarjuna, the famous founder of Mahayana 
form of Buddhism, who lived in the 2nd Century A.C., is said 
to have studied here and later on become its Principal. This 
fact is mentioned in Taranatha’s History. 

In the course of a few centuries Nalanda grew into enor¬ 
mous proportions and, at a certain period, the students 
numbered no less than ten thousand. All necessary arrange¬ 
ments for their board, lodging and education were made by 
the University free of charge so that, they could devote their 
entire energies to studies free from all worries. This was 
made possible by the munificence of the ruling princes who 
made liberal endowments to this University. It must have 
been a tremendously difficult matter to supply the needs of 
such a large number of students at one spot but the task 
seems to have been well performed as there is no mention of 
any deficiency in any of the supply departments. 

Among the Gupta Kings who supported the University 
was Sakraditya. \ccording to Hiuen Tsiang, he built here 
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a monastery for the residence of monks. His successors 
Buddhagupta, Tathagatagupta, Baladitya, Kumaragupta and 
Vajra also emulated his example by adding other monasteries. 

Fa Hien who visited India in the fifth century A.C., 
does not mention the existence of the Nalanda University. 
This can be explained by the fact that Nalanda attained its 
reputation only in the following centuries and, at his time, 
it was probably one of the many similar institutions existing 
in different parts of India and, therefore, not requiring any 
special mention. 

Hiuen Tsiang who came in the seventh century, however, 
gives a vivid account of the place as a centre of learning. 
He spent about seven years as an inmate of the University 
studying the different Buddhist Philosophical systems under 
its Principal Silabhadra who was recognised as the leading 
scholar in India at the time. He also studied Hetuvidya 
(logic), Sabdavidya (grammar), Cikitsfividya (medicine) as 
well as the Vedas of the Brahmanical School. The following 
extract from his account of Nalanda will give an idea as to 
the literary activities of the place :— 

“ The priests to the number of several thousands are men of 
the highest ability and talent. Their distinction is very great at 
the present time, and there are many hundreds whose fame has 
rapidly spread through distant regions. Their conduct is pure 
and unblamable. They follow in sincerity the precepts of the 
moral law. The rules of the convent are severe, and all the 
priests are bound to observe them. The countries of India respect 
them and follow them. The day is not sufficient for asking and 
answering profound questions. From morning till night they 
engage in discussion ; the old and the young mutually help one 
another. Those who cannot discuss questions out of the Tri- 
pitaka arc little esteemed and are obliged to hide themselves for 
shame. Learned men from different cities, on this account, who 
desire to acquire quickly a renown in discussion, come here in 
multitudes to settle their doubts, and then the stream (of their 
wisdom) spread far and wide. For this reason some persons 
usurp the name (of Nalanda students), and in going to and fro 
receive honour in consequence, ff men of other quarters desire 
to enter and take part in the discussions, the keeper of the gate 
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propose some hard questions ; many are unable to answer and 
retire. -One must have studied deeply both old and new (books) 
before getting admission. Those students therefore, who come 
here us strangers, have to show their ability by hard discussion ; 
those who fail compared with those who succeed are seven or 
eight to ten." 

Epigraphical references also testify to the greatness of 
Nalanda and the part played by the different Kings in its 
upkeep. The copper plate of Devapala (815-854), for instance, 
mentions the grant of 5 villages in the District of Rajgir for 
“ the upkeep and maintenance of monks and copying of 
manuscripts In the monastery built by the Sumatran King." 
The mention of the Sumatran King is significant as it shows 
that Nalanda received the patronage of Kings outside India 
as well. 

Among those who patronised the University mention 
must be made of King Harsha of Kanouj, the last great Gupta 
King who was a devout Buddhist. It was during his reign 
that lliuen Tsiang visited India. The latter mentions that 
King Harsha built here a monastery in brass and, according 
to the biography of Hiuen Tsiang, the King remitted the 
" revenue of about 100 villages as an endowment of the 
convent and two hundred householders in these villages 
contributed the required amount of rice, butter arid milk." 

The cosmopolitan nature of the University is proved 
by the fact that one Suvishnu, a Brahman contemporary 
of Nagarjuna, built no less than 108(?) monasteries of the 
Hinayana and Mahayana schools. 

Famous Professors of Nalanda. 

Nalanda produced a large number of eminent philo¬ 
sophers, grammarians, logicians and leaders of religion whose 
writings are extant to this day. Mahayana philosophy had 
its completcst development here and, through it, this form 
of Buddhism spread far and wide. 
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Only a few of the names of those who made Nalanda 
famous have come down to us but they are a formidable array 
by themselves. These names are sufficient to show why this 
University earned such world-wide reputation. 

Nagarjuna, the founder of Mahay ana, was the first 
principal. Arya Deva, the exponent of the Madhyamika 
School who hailed from Ceylon, Asanga of the Yogacara 
School and his brother Vasubandhu, whose fame exceeded 
even that of his brother, became heads of Nalanda in succes¬ 
sion. Next came Dignaga, the founder of the medeival 
School of Logic. He was a Dravidian just as Nagarjuna was. 
He defeated a famous Brahmin in dispute and won the title 
of Tarkapungava. Next was Dharmapala. He was followed 
by Silabhadra. It was during the latter’s principalship that 
Hiuen Tsiang visited Nalanda. Hiuen Tsiang, in his memoirs, 
has paid a glowing tribute to the qualities of Silabhadra as 
a scholar and a saint. Then came Dharmakirti, perhaps the 
greatest Indian logician, who is reputed to have defeated 
Kumarilla, the famous Hindu philosopher and disputant. 
The next great head of Nalanda of whom we have a record is 
Shantarakshita. He was invited to Tibet by the King of 
that country to translate Buddhist works into Tibetan. 
After accomplishing this task, he died there in 762 A.C. 
Another famous name is Padmasambhava who also went to 
Tibet and there, established the Lamaist form of Buddhism 
which is prevalent to this day. 

If the greatness of a University depends on the literary 
work of its teachers and their ability to spread learning and 
culture, Nalanda easily ranks as the greatest University in 
ancient as well as modern times. 

Famous Visitors. 

Nalanda was visited by a large number of foreigners— 
especially Chinese. Mention has already been made of 
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Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsiang who arrived in India in the fifth 
and the seventh centuries A.C. Hiuen Tsiang was followed by 
eleven Chinese and Koreans in quick succession. They too 
studied ar Nalanda for some time. 

Another important Chinese visitor was Itsing. He 
reached India in 673 A.C. and stayed at Nalanda for a con¬ 
siderable time. His description of the place is even more 
minute and complete than that of Hiuen Tsiang. He says 
that the Bhikkhus led an ideal life which was a model to all 
Buddhists. Subjects taught at the place did not confine to 
Buddhism alone but included all Hindu systems of thought. 
The time at the monasteries was kept by a “ water clock." 

Destruction of Nalanda. 

Whatever fame a place may win for itself, it cannot 
escape from the working of the law of Anicca which is a 
cardinal doctrine of Buddhism. Nalanda too came within 
this inexorable law. By about the 8th Century, Nalanda 
began to decline, partly as a result of the vast political and 
other changes that were taking place in India. At the same 
time there was a revival movement among the Hindus 
who were able to produce philosophers of the rank of 
Sankaracharya. 

The final blow was delivered by the Mohammedan 
invaders who were no respeetors of other forms of religion. 
They not only drove away or killed the monks but also made 
it a point to set tire to the monasteries, thus destroying 
even the sites of Buddhistic importance. Minhaj, a Moslem 
historian, gives an account of Bhaktiyar Khilji’s conquests. 
It was the latter who invaded Magadha and destroyed the 
last vestiges of Buddhism. Taranatha, the Tibetan historian 
says, " The Turks conquered the whole of Magadha and 
^ destroyed many monasteries ; at Nalanda they did much 
damage and the monks fled abroad." 
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From the accounts of other historians we gather that 
even after this destruction, there were feeble attempts to 
revive the place as a centre of Buddhism but none of these 
succeeded, and so this Oxford of India which would have 
rivalled its prototype in England if fortune had been less 
unkind, ceased to exist and today we have only a faint echo 
of its lost glory. 

The following extracts are from \ liuen Tsiang’s account 
of Nalanda:— 

Going north from this 30 li or so, we conic to Nfdanda Sanglid- 
rdma. The old accounts of the country say that to the south of 
this Sangharama , in the middle of an Amra I'An-nm lo) grove, 
there is a tank. The Naga of this tank is called Nalanda. By 
the side of it is built the Sangharama, which therefore, takes the 
name {of the Nag a). But the truth is that Tath again in old days 
practised the life of a Bodliisatva here, and became the king of 
a great country, and established his capital in this land. Moved 
by pity for living things, he delighted in continually relieving them. 
In remembrance of this virtue he was called “ charity without 
intermission and the Sanghdrdnui was called in perpetuation 
of this name. The site was originally an Amra garden. Five 
hundred merchants bought it for ten kotis of gold pieces and gave it 
to Buddha. Buddha preached the law here during three months, 
and the merchants and others obtained the fruit of holiness. Not 
long after the Nirvana of Buddha, a former king of this country 
Sakraditya (Shi-kia-lo-’o-t’ie-to) respected and esteemed the 
{system of the) one Vehicle, and honoured very highly the three 
treasures. Having selected by augury a lucky spot, he built this 
Sangharama. When he began the work he wounded, in digging, 
the body of the Naga. At this time there was a distinguished 
soothsayer belonging to the heretical sect of the Nirgranthas. He 
having seen the occurrence, left this record : “ This is a very 

superior site. If you build here a Sangharama, it must of necessity 
become highly renowned. Throughout the five Indies it will be 
a model. For a period of a thousand years it will flourish still. 
Students of all degrees will here easily accomplish their studies. 
But many will spit blood because of this wound given to the Naga.” 
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His son. Buddhagupta-raja (Fo-to-kio-to), who succeeded 
him, continued to labour at the excellent undertaking of his father. 
To the south of this he built another Sanghdrdma. 

Tathagatagupta-raja (Ta-tha-kie-lo) vigourously practised 
the former rules ( of his ancestors), and he built east from this 
another Sanghdrdma. 

Baladitya-raja (Po-lo-tie-lo) succeeded to the empire. On 
the north-east side he built a Sanghdrdma. 

* * * 

This king’s son, called Vajra (Fa-she-lo), came to the throne 
in succession, and was possessed of a heart firm in the faith. He 
again built on the west side of the convent a Sanghdrdma. 

After this a king of Central India built to the north of this 
a great Sanghdrdma. Moreover, he built round these edifices 
a high wall with one gate. A long succession of kings continued 
the work of building, using all the skill of the sculptor, till the whole 
is truly marvellous to behold. The king said, “ In the hall of the 
monarch who first began the Sanghdrdma , 1 will place a figure of 
Buddha, and I will feed forty priests of the congregation everyday 
to show my gratitude to the founder.” 

+ * + 

The other two or three of moderate talent, when they come 
to discuss in turn in the assembly, are sure to be humbled and, 
to forfeit their renown. But with respect to those of conspicuous 
talent of solid learning, great ability, illustrious virtue, distinguished 
men. these connect ( their high names) with the succession (of 
celebrities belonging to the College), such as Dharmapala (Hu-fa), 
and Chandrapala (Hu-yueh), who excited by their bequeathed 
teaching the thoughtless and worldly ; Gunamati (Tih-hwui) and 
Sthiramati (Kin-huwi), the streams of whose superior teaching 
spread abroad even now ; lYabhainitra (Kwang-yeu), with his 
clear discourses; Jinamitra (Shing-Yeu) with his exalted elo¬ 
quence ; the patter and fame (sayings and doings) of Jnanachandra 
(Chi Myueh) reflect his brilliant activity ; Sigrabuddha(?) (Ming- 
min), and Silabhadra (Kiai-hien), and other eminent men whose 
names are lost. These illustrious personages, known to all, 
excelled in their attainments ( virtue) all their distinguished 
predecessors, and passed the bounds of the ancients in their 
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learning. Each of these composed some tens of treatises and 
commentaries which were widely diffused, and which for then 
perspicuity are passed down to the present time. 

The sacred relics on the four sides of the convent are a hundred 
in number. For brevity’s sake we will recount two or three. On 
the western side of the Sangharama, at no great distance, is a 
Vihdra. Here Tathagata in old days stopped for three months 
and largely expounded the excellent law for the good of the Devas. 

To the south 100 paces or so is a small stupa. This is the 
place where a Bhikkhu from a distant region saw Buddha 

* * * 

On this southern side is a standing figure of Kwantsztsai 
(Avalokitesvara) Bodhisatva. Sometimes he is seen holding a 
vessel of perfume going to the Vihdra of Buddha and turning 
round to the right. 

To the south of this statue is a stupa, in which are remains 
of Buddha’s hair and nails cut during three months. Those persons 
afflicted with children's complaints, coming here and turning round 
religiously, are mostly healed. 

To the west of this, outside the wall, and by the side of a tank 
is a stupa. This is where a heretic, holding a sparrow in his hand, 
asked Buddha questions relating to death and birth. 

To the south-east about 50 paces, within the walls, is an 
extraordinary tree, about eigfit or nine feet in height, of which the 
trunk is twofold. When Tathagata of old time was in the world, 
he flung his tooth^cleaner ( danta-kushla) on the ground here, where 
it took root. Although many months and years have elapsed, 
since then, the tree neither decreases nor increases. 

Next to the east there is a great Vihdra about 200 feet in 
height. Here, Tathagata, residing for four months, explained 
various excellent laws. 

After this, to the north 100 paces or so, is a Vihdra in which 
is a figure of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisatva. The disciples of pure 
faith, who offer their religious gifts, do not all see the place ho 
occupies alike ; it is not fixed. Sometimes he (i.e., the Jigure) 
seems to be standing by the side of the door ; sometimes he goes 
out in front of the eaves. Religious people, both clerics and laics 
from all parts come together in numbers to offer their gifts. 
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To the north of this Vihdra is a great Vihdra, in height about 
300 feet, which was built by Baladitya-raja (Po-lo-’o-tic-to-wang). 
With respect to its magnificence, its dimensions, and the statue 
of Buddha placed in it, it resembles (is the same as) the great Vihdra 
built under the Hodhi tree. 

To the north-east of this is a stupa. Here Tathagata in days 
gone by explained tie* excellent law for seven days. 

To the north-west is a place where the four past Buddhas sat 
down. 

To the south of this is a Vihdra of brass built by Slladitva- 
raja. Although it is not yet finished, yet its intended measure¬ 
ments, when finished (to plan), will be 100 feet. 

Next to the eastward 200 paces or so, outside the walls, is 
a figure of Buddha standing upright and made of copper. Its 
height is about So feet. A pavilion of six stages is required to 
cover it. It was formerly made by Burnivarma-raja (Mwan- 
clieu). 

To the north of this statue 2 or 3 li, in a Vihdra constructed 
of brick, is a figure of Tutu Bodhisatva (To-lo-p’u-sa). This figure 
is of great height, ant* its spiritual appearance very striking. 

* + * 

Going south-west or 9 li from the Sant’hdrdma , we come to 
the village of Kulika (Kiu-li-kia). In it is a stupa built by Asoka 
raja. This is where the venerable Mudgalaputra (Mo-tt-kia-lo- 
tseu) was born. 

* * * 

Hast of the old village of Mudgalaputra, going 3 or 4 li, we 
come to a stupa. This is the place where Bimbisara-raja went to 
have an interview with Buddha. 

* * * 

South-east form the spot where Bimbhara-ruja met Buddha, 
at a distance of about 20 li, wo come to the town of Kalapinaka 
(Kia-lo-pi-na-kia). In this town is a stupa which was built by 
Asoka-raja. This is the place where Sariputra, the venerable one, 
was born. 




A NAN DA BODHI TRKE AT JETAVANA, SAVATTHI 




KTins of Jhtavana Monastery. Sayvithi 


CHAPTER VII 


SR A V ASTI 

S RAVASTI, or Savatthi in Pali, now called “ Sahet- 
Mahet,” was the capital of Kosala, the most powerful 
Kingdom during the sixth century B.C. It is situated on 
the river Aciravatl. This city became famous in Buddhist, 
literature on account of the fact that Lord Buddha resided 
no less than 24 rainy seasons in the Jetavanarama monastery 
situated on its outskirts. The romantic story of the purchase 
of land and the building of this monastery will be given 
elsewhere. 

Savatthi is seven miles from the town of Balarampur 
in the Gonda District of the United Provinces, ft is the 
Headquarters of the Zamindari of the Maharajah of Bala¬ 
rampur, the leading landlord of the Province with an annual 
income of Rs. 40 lakhs. The Oudh and Tirhut Railway 
brings the visitor to Balarampur from Gorakhpur in seven 
hours and from Nowgarh in five hours. Pilgrims can stay 
in the commodious Rest House in the town built by Revd. U 
Ahsaya. Two more Buddhist Rest Houses are found at the 
actual site. 

Places of Interest. 

The following are the main places of interest :— 

1. RUINS OF THE CITY OF SAVATTHI. They 
are now covered up with thick jungle but the 
walls and the towers are easily discernible. 

2. JETAVANA MONASTERY, situated at a distance 
of about 500 yards to the south of the above 
ruins. 
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3. ANANDA BODHI in front of the ruins of the 

Jetavana monastery. 

4. PURVARAMA built to the east of the city. 

5. RAJAKARAMA built by King Pasenadi. 

6. THE BURMESE TEMPLE and Rest House. 

7. OLD REST HOUSE to the right of the road from 

Balarampur. 

8. THE SITE OF THE PROPOSED CHINESE 

BUDDHIST TEMPLE. 

1. RUINS OF THE CITY OF SAVATTHI 

The remains of the City of Savatthi cover a vast area 
which is now thickly overgrown with shrubs and trees. 
The outer walls and some of the gates can be distinguished 
from the town by the line of trees which appear taller than 
the rest. Though the remains are a protected area, no 
excavations have been made as yet. At the east end of the 
ruins, side by side, are two large structures which, in all 
probability, are the towers guarding the main gate of the 
city. The excavation of the site is certain to reveal valuable 
data regarding the history of this once populous and thriving 
city. 

2. JETAVANA MONASTERY 

A student of Buddhism, when he arrives at Savatthi # 
would naturally be very eager to see the remains of the 
famous Jetavana monastery about which he has read so much 
in Buddhist literature. He would expect* to obtain at least 
a glimpse of the magnificence of this residence of monks ; 
but in this he would be greatly disappointed, for, there is 
now not even a trace of the original monastery. The founda¬ 
tions that exist at present belong to buildings put up during 
much later periods, which never approached the grandeur 
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of the original monastery erected by Anathapindikr. His 
monastery must have met the same fate vouch? Jed to 
hundreds of others throughout India. 

To realize the poignant sorrow felt by a Buddhist when 
he visits these mins, one has only to rcerTi * lie story of the 
building of this monastery. 

Anathapindika whose family name was Sudatta was 
the wealthiest merchant of Savatthi. On a visit to R&ja- 
griha in connection with his country-wide business, he met 
the Lord Buddha there and became an ardent follower. 
Before his departure from that city, he invited the Lord 
Buddha to come and reside in Savatthi. Ever since that 
invitation was extended, Anathapindika was on the look-out 
for a suitable piece of land to build a monastery for his worthy 
guest. In the course of his search, he came across a garden 
just outside the city called “ Jetavana " belonging to Prince 
Jeta, a wealthy member of the royal family. Finding it quite 
the place he had been looking for, he made a proposal for 
its purchase. The Prince who was extremely fond of this 
attractive garden, refused to entertain the wealthy merchant's 
proposal. Anathapindika, however, again and again pressed 
him to part with it but the prince remained adamant. The 
merchant was not a person to be so easily discouraged. In 
order to induce the prince, he said that he was willing to pay 
any price demanded by him and requested him to fix it with¬ 
out hesitation. The prince was still reluctant and, as a good 
stratagey to get rid of the troublesome merchant, he decided 
to fix an absurd price which, he imagined, the merchant would 
never agree to pay. " Well, if you are so anxious to buy 
this park of mine," said the prince, “ you will have to cover 
the whole ground with gold coins. That will be the only 
price I would accept." To the utter surprise and amazement 
of the prince, the merchant replied, “ Very well, the bargain 
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is closed. I shall have the ground covered with gold as you 
desire.” Still the prince was reluctant but he had no alter¬ 
native as lie himself had fixed the price and he was well 
aware of the law of the country. Then and there the merchant 
ordered his men to bring gold and have the same spread over 
the ground. While this was being done, the prince stood 
marvelling at the men hunt’s wealth and his extraordinary 
ways. On enquiry he learnt that this vast expenditure of 
money was not for his personal glory but to do an act of 
charity ; the prince was greatly moved by the piety of the 
merchant and he magnanimously agreed to accept half the 
value as fixed between them, so that he too may share in the 
merit of the work. Kven that half cost the merchant no less 
than 18 crores of 44 wealth ”! Another 18 crores were spent 
in putting up the building whic h surpassed the palaces of the 
kings. The building was seven storeys high and every 
necessary convenience was arranged. On the completion 
of the buildings a great festival was held at the end of which 
the Lord accepted t.he gift and came to reside therein. As 
already stated, here the Lord spent the largest number of 
rainy seasons vi:., 2 \ in all and it was while residing here 
that most of the important discourses were also delivered. 

Anfithapindika was ever solicitous of the welfare of the 
Buddha and His congregation, lb' used to visit the 
monastery twice a day in order to inquire about the Lord's 
health and to provide all the necessities of the residents. 
Thus he became celebrated in Buddhism as the chief lay 
disciple of the Lord Buddha and the greatest benefactor of 
the Sasana. 

3. AN AND A BODHI. 

This Bodhi tree stands immediately in front of the ruins 
of the Jetavana monastery and, from its hoary appearance 
and the great height, we may safely conclude that it was the 
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very tree which stood there at the time of the Buddha, though, 
of course, we cannot be so positive about this as in the case 
of the tree at Anurfulhapura (in Ceylon), concerning which 
the Buddhists have kept an accurate record of its history 
ever since it was planted. 

The following is the story of the plantation of the Anaiula 
Bodhi as given in Pujavaliva, a Sinhalese classic. 

In spite of the many amenities available at the Jeta\ana 
monastery, Lord Buddha spent there only three months in 
the year viz. t during the rainy season, and during the other 
nine months, He was away on tour carrying tin* message of 
hope He had discovered to each and every hamlet of the vast 
country. I Lis followers in Savatthi desired llis permanent 
residence in the city but this being impossible they begged 
Him for some token so that they may at least venerate it 
during His absence. To satisfy the (raving of the people, 
Ananda obtained the Lord’s permission to plant a sapling 
of the Buddhagaya Bodhi tree. Mahamoggallfma who was 
famous for his supernatural powers volunteered to bring the 
sapling which he did by going through the air. After the 
sapling was brought, it was the wish of every one that King 
Pasenadi should plant it but he declined the honour saying 
that the tenure of Kings was uncertain and that it were better 
for a great merchant to do it so that he and his successors 
may take care of it for all time to come. Thereupon Anatha- 
pindika was selected for the honour and, with great ceremonies, 
he planted it in front of the monastery he himself had built. 
Lord Buddha blessed and sanctified it by passing one whole 
night under it in meditation. From that time, it took the 
place of the Teacher during His absence for the devotees to 
make their offerings. 
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4. purvArAma. 

To the east of the city was situated the monastery known 
as Purvarama erected by Visakha, the chief lay female 
supporter of the Lord. She was also known as Migaramata 
and was the wife of a rich merchant by the name of Purna- 
vardhana. She had a priceless ornament called melapalandand 
and one day, while listening to a sermon, it dropped in the 
lecture hall. Only on her return home did she discover the 
loss of the valuable piece of jewellery. A search being made, 
it was found exactly where it had fallen. As it was dis¬ 
covered within the monastery she had no desire to wear it 
again; so she decided to sell it and with the proceeds build 
a temple. No one was however wealthy enough to buy it 
as it was so valuable. Thereupon she herself purchased it for 
nine crores of wealth and with the proceeds built this mona¬ 
stery which was second in magnificence to Jctavana only 
and Lord Huddha spent sometime out of his sojourn at 
Savatthi at this place. 

5. rAjakArAma. 

The monastery erected by King Pasenadi of Kosala was 
known as Rajakarama but we do not know its location. 
Probably it lies still buried under the ruins of the city. 

6. BURMESE TEMPLE AND REST HOUSE. 

Close to the ruins of the Jctavana monastery, there is 
a small modern temple and a Rest House in charge of Bhikkhu 
Mahinda, a Burmese monk. The visitor can find accommo¬ 
dation here if he wishes to pass a day or more at the hallowed 
spot. 

7. THE OLD REST HOUSE. 

There is an old rest house on the road from Balarampur 
which used to accommodate pilgrims before the above 
mentioned one was built. It is now not in a fit condition 
to receive visitors. 
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8 . THE SITE OF THE CHINESE TEMPLE. 

Recently a Chinese monk has bought a plot of land near 
the Jetavana monastery to erect a Chinese temple. The 
place can be easily recognised from the gate made in Chinese 
style and the signboard, ft is a matter for satisfaction 
that the Chinese are taking an interest in the sacred places 
in India. 

History of Savatthi. 

Not only is Savatthi famous on account of the Jetavana 
monastery, but its fame is also largely due to its pre-eminence 
amongst the cities of ancient India. As the metropolis of 
the powerful Kingdom of the Kosalas, it was the centre of 
much trade and commerce. 

According to Buddhist books the population was seven 
crores but this is obviously an exaggeration. However, 
there is no doubt that it had a very large population which 
was both industrious and prosperous. The King at the time 
of the Buddha was Pasenadi who was also a devout follower 
of the Lord. Often did he visit the Buddha both to listen 
to His religious discourses as well as to obtain His advice on 
secular matters. He was related to the King of Raj agriha 
who was another supporter of the Lord. When Ajatasattu 
ascended the throne after imprisoning his father, he came in 
conflict with Pasenadi whom he once defeated in battle. The 
next round was won by the latter. Mallika, queen of King 
Pasenadi, was equally devoted to the Buddha. 

Though Pasenadi was the overlord of the Sakya tribes, 
he was of inferior birth. He, therefore, wanted to raise his 
status by marrying a Sakyan princess, a fatal mistake. The 
Sakyas were too proud to give one of their pure blooded 
princesses to the king. They therefore sent him a daughter 
by a slave woman. To her was born Vidudabha who ascended 
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the throne nft^r Pasenaili’s death. When he came to know 
about the trick played on the King, he was highly infuriated 
and had the Sakvas massacred wholesale. Only a few saved 
themselves by escaping into the neighbouring kingdoms. 

Both Fa I lien and liiuen Tsiang visited Savatthi and 
have left their impressions of the city. By the time the 
former visited it, .Savatthi had lost its position as a great 
city. The following is what Fa Hien says :— 

“ Thence proceeding south to the distance of eight yeou yan 
you arrive at the kingdom of Kin stiloi and the town of She wei.% 
The population of this town is very inconsiderable. They reckon 
only about two hundred families (or houses). It is there that 
the King Pha sac no'-' resided. They are there extremely attached 
to the Law ; and within the enclosure of temple, at the spot where 
was the wall of the old man Sin Tha* well* ; at the spot where the 
wicked genious Yug Ktur* obtained the doctrine ; and at the spot 
of the pan ni hnmin rt where the lady was burnt ; men of after 
ages have built towels, which remain to this day. The heretical 
Brahmins of the tow n, excited by feelings of jealousy, desired to 
destroy these ; l»ut the heavens thundered and the lightning 
Hushed, so that they could not approach to overturn them. 

“ On issuing from the town by the southern gate, at twelve 
hundred paces to the east of the road, you find the temple which 
the patriarch Si it thu caused to be erected. The gate of this 
temple faces the east. There are two pavilions ami two stone 
pillars. On the pillar to the left side is executed the figure of 
a wheel ; on that to the right side is placed that of an ox. The 
reservoirs are filled with the purest water, and the groves are 
formed with bushy trees ; the rarest flowers grow’ there in abund¬ 
ance and charm the sight by their lively hues. There too is the 
temple called Chi homin’?. 

" The temple of Chi honan had originally seven storeys. The 
kings and peoples of all countries were full of veneration for this 
place and came hither to celebrate the festivals. Canopies and 
streamers were hung up, flowers were scattered, perfumes burnt. 
Lanterns supplied the place of day, and even in day time were never 
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extinguished. A rat having taken into its mouth the wick of 
one of these lanterns, set tire to the Hags and the drapery of the 
pavilions ; and the seven stories of the temple were utterly con¬ 
sumed. The kings and the peoples experienced profound sorrow 
at this event. They thought that the image of sandal wood had 
been burnt ; but five or six days after, on opening the little 
eastern temple they suddenly beheld the ancient image! They 
reconstructed the temple, and when they had completed the 
second storey, they installed the statue in its former place. 

” On arriving at the temple of Chi honan. Fa Hien and Tao 
Ching reflected that in this place the Honourable of the age* had 
passed twenty-five years in austerities ! By their side was a 
multitude; of people animated with the same thoughts who had 
traversed many regions, some to return to their own country, 
others to experience the instability of life. That day on seeing 
the place where Fo no longer was, their hearts experienced a 
lively emotion. Other ecclesiastics addressing Fa If ion and 
Tao Ching, “ From what country come you ?” they asked. " We 
have come from the land of ITan,” replied the former. The 
ecclesiastics then replied and sighing, observed, “How marvellous! 
that men from the extremity of the world are enabled to come in 
search of the law even to thF place!” Then they spoke among 
themselves “ We other masters of Ho Shang ,"'» said they, “since 
we succeed each other, have never before seen the priests of 
Han'o come hither.” 

” To the north east of the temple of Chi honan, at the distance 
of six or seven li, the mother of Pi She Khin " caused a temple 
to be built, and invited Fo and the ascetics thither. This place 
is in strict dependence upon the temple of Chi honan. The town 
has two gates, one facing the east, the other the north. There 
is the garden that the patriarch Sin tha caused to be made after 
having paid money to buy it. The temple is situated in the 
midst, on the very spot where Fo stayed and for a long time 
preached the l aw for the salvation of man. the places 

where he passed or where lie sat, everywhere they have erected 
towers, and all these places have appropriate names ; such as 
that where Sun to li r - accused Fo of murder. 

” On coming out of the temple of Chih honan by the eastern 
portal, and proceeding northcrnly, at the distance of 70 paces to 
the west of the road you come to the place where Fo formerly 
disputed with the adherents of ninety-six heretics . . .”—Travels 
of Fa Hien, pp. 180-1. 
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This is wliat Hiuen Tsiang writes about Savatthi:— 

‘"The Kingdom of Sravasti (Shi-lo-fu-shi-ti) is about 6,ooo 
li in circuit. Liu* chief town is desert and ruined. There is no 
record as to its exact limits (area). The ruins of the walls en¬ 
compassing the roval precincts give a circuit of about 20 li. 
Though mostly in ruins, still there are a few inhabitants. Cereals 
grow in great abundance ; the climate is soft and agreeable, the 
manners of the people are honest and pure. They apply them¬ 
selves to l< arning. and love religion (merit). There are several 
hundreds of Sanyhdrdmas, mostly in ruin, with very few religious 
followers who study the books of the Sammatiya (Ching-liang-pu) 
school. There are mo Deva temples with very many heretics. 
When Tathiigata was in the world, this was the capital of the 
country governed by Prasenajita-riija (Po-lo-si-na-chi-to-wang). 

Within the old precincts of the royal city are some ancient 
foundations ; these an* the* remains of the palace of King Shing- 
kwan (Pmsenajita). 

Prom this not far to the east is a ruinous foundation, above 
which is built a small stupa ; these ruins represent the Great 
Hall of the Law, which King Prasenajita built for Buddha. 

By tht* side of this hall, not far from it, above the ruins a 
stupa is built. This is where stood the Vihdra which King 
Prascnajita built for Prajapatl BhikshunI, the maternal aunt of 
Buddha. 

Still east of this is a stupa to record the site of the house 
of Sudatta (Shen-shi). 

By tin* side of the house of Sudatta is a great stupa. This is 
the place when* the Angulimalya (Yang-kiu-li-mo-lo) gave up his 
heresy. The Anguliiniilvas are the unlucky caste ( the criminals) 
of Sravasti. They kill everything that lives, and maddening 
the ms *lves, thov murder men in the towns and country, and make 
chaplets for the head of their lingers. . . 

* * * 

To the south of the city 5 or 6 li is the Jctavana. This is 
where Anathapindada (Ki-ku-to) ( otherwise called) Sudatta, the 
chief Minister of Prasenajita-raja, built for Buddlia a Vihdra. 
There was a Sanghduima here formerly, but now all is in ruins 
(dcsot). 

On the left and right of the eastern gate has been built a 
pillar about 70 feet high ; on the left-hand pillar is engraved on 
the base a wheel ; on the right hand pillar the figure of an ox is 
on the top. Both columns were erected by Asoka-raja. The resi¬ 
dences (of the priests) are wholly destroyed ; the foundations only 
remain, with the exception of one solitary brick building, which 
stands alone in the midst of the ruins, and contains an image of 
Buddha. 
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To the north-east of the garden of Aniithapindada (Ki-ku-to^ 
is a stupa. This is the place Tathagata washed with water the sick 
bhikkhu (Pitsu), wlio cherishing his sorrow, lived apart by him¬ 
self in a solitary place. The land of the World seeing him, in¬ 
quired, “What is your a miction, living thus by yourself?” 
He answered, “ My natural disposition being a careless one and 
an idle one, 1 had no patience to look on a man sick {to attend 
on the sick), and now when I am entangled in sickness there is 
nobody to look on me {attend to me).” Tathagata, moved 
with pity thereat, addressed him and said, “ My son, l will look 
on you ! anti then touching him, as he bent down, with his hand 
lo ! the sickness was immediately healed ; Mien leading him forth 
to the outside of the door, he spread a fresh mat for him, and 
himself washed his body and changed his clothes for new ones. 

To the north-west of the garden of Anathapiiidada is a little 
stupa. This is the place where Mudgalaputtra (Mo-te-kia-lo- 
tseu) vainly exerted his spiritual power in order to lift the girdle 
(sash) of Sariputra (Slie-li-tseu). . . 

* * * 

Not far from the stupa just named is a well. Tathagatn, when 
in the world, drew water from this well for his personal use. By 
the side of it is a stupa which was built by Asoka-rujti ; in it are 
some sarlras of Tathagata ; here also arc spots where there are 
traces of walking to and fro and preaching the law. To com¬ 
memorate both these circumstances, {the king) erected a pillar 
and built a stupa. . . 

* * * 

Not far behind the Saiigharrlma (of Anathapiiidada) is the 
place where the Brahmachiirins killed a courtesan, in order to lay 
the charge of murdering her on Buddha {in order to slander him)... 

* * * 

To the east of the Sanghardma 100 paces or so is a large and 
deep ditch ; this is where Devadatta, having plotted to kill Buddha 
with some poisonous medicine, fell down into hell. . . 

* * * 

To the south of this again there is a great ditch, where Kukali 
the Bhikkhuni slandered Tathugata, and went down alive to 
hell. 

* * ' * 

To the south of the Kukali ditch about 800 paces is a large 
and deep ditch. Chanscha, the daughter of a Brahmin, calum¬ 
niated Tathagata, and here went clown alive into hell. . . 

* * * 

East of the Sangbarama Oo or 70 paces is a Vihdra about 
60 feet high. There is in it a figure of Buddha looking to the 
east in a sitting posture. When Tathagata was in the world in 
old days, he discussed here with the heretics. . . 

* * * 
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'I. Iip*c or four li to the east of the vihdra “ which covers with 
its shallow ' is a stupa. This is where Sariputta discussed with 
the herctii s. . . 

* * * 

On tin* south. . . is the place where Virudhaka-raja, having 
raised an army to destroy the family of the Sfikyas, on seeing 
Muddha dispersed his soldiers. . . 

* * * 

My the side of this place is a stupa ; this is the spot where the 

Sfikva maidens were slaughtered. . . 

* * * 

My the sit l<' of the stupa commemorating the slaughter of the 
Sfikyas, and not far from it. is a great lake which has dried up. 
'This is where Virudh aka-raj a went down bodily into hell. . . 

* * * 

To the north-west of the Sahgfmtrima 3 or 4 li, we come to 
the forest of i)btainin^-Si"h/ ( Aptanetravana) where are vestiges 
of Tathfig ita, who walked lu re for exercise, and the place where 
various holy persons have engaged in profound meditation. In 
all these places they have erected posts with inscriptions or else 
stu pas. 

* »> * 

To the north-west of the capital id li or so, there is an old 
town. In the Mhadra-kalpa when men lived to 20,000 years, this 
was the town in which Kasyapa Muddha was born. To the 
south of the town there is a stupa. . . 

* * + 

To the north of the town is a stupa, which contains relic of 
tin* entire body of Kasyapa Muddha. . 

liuddhist Re antis of the Western World, Vol. 2. pp. 1-13. 



CHAPTER VIII 

KAPILAVASTU 

K APILAVASTU of which the present name is “ Padaria '* 
was the capital of King Suddhodana oi the Sakya 
Race, whose only son was Prince Siddhartha who became 
the Buddha. Kapilavastu was a dependency of Kosala 
at that time and in modern times it has come into the 
possession of the Nepal Government as it formed part of 
the territories granted to them by the British Government 
in appreciation of assistance rendered during the Mutiny of 
1857 - 

Kapilavastu was a pleasant city situated at the foot of 
the mighty Himalayas and washed by the cool and transparent 
waters of Rohini now called “ Kohan.” On clear days a 
magnificent view of the snow-capped peaks of the Himalayan 
range can be obtained. A Hindu Brahmin maintains a small 
temple at the site but it has no connection with Buddhism. 

The ruins can be reached from Saharatganj, a station 
on the O. T. Ry. From the station to the Nepal border 
there is a fine metalled road followed by a kucchd road on the 
Nepal side, which takes you to a small township called 
V Tawlihwa ” from where the actual site is only a mile 
distant. Kapilavastu can also be reached direct from 
Lumbini, the distance being only ten miles ; but as there is 
not even a cart road, one has to walk over fields and 
meadows during the greater part of the journey. 

No passport is necessary to visit this District but the 
visitor is advised to call on the Nepalese Magistrate at 
Tawlihwa on his arrival as his assistance is essential if the 
visitor is compelled to pass a night there as no Rest House 
is available. 
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Not far from here are situated two other objects ol 
archaeological interest viz., the Nigliwa Pillar set up by 
Asoka and the Piprawa Stupa from which some undoubtedly 
genuine Buddha relics were recovered in 1898. These relics 
must have formed part of the remains obtained by the 
Sakyas immediately after the cremation of the Buddha's 
body at Kusinara. They were found inside a perfectly made 
crystal casket crowned with a fish, which was placed again 
within a huge stone box. Both these as well as gold leaves, 
precious stones and other interesting contents, are now 
exhibited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The precious 
relics were presented to the King of Siam. 

History of Kapilavastu. 

The foundation of Kapilavastu is ascribed to Kapila- 
muni, a great Rishi of prehistoric days. He is also said to 
have stayed there for some time. Kapilavastu was a sort 
of republican State with the King as its head. Suddhodana 
who was the ruler in the sixth century B.C. claimed descent 
from King Iksvaku of the Solar Dynasty. Though the 
Government was republican. Kingship was hereditary as 
evidenced by the anxiety of Suddhodana and his subjects 
for a successor. The birth of Siddhartha fulfilled this want 
but at the age of 29 he left home, leaving the throne to be 
ascended by his son after his father’s death. This too, 
however, did not materialise, as, on a visit to Kapilavastu, 
Lord Buddha took away His only son Rahula and ordained 
him a monk. This was the greatest blow to Suddhodana 
who was just recovering from the shock of his son's renun¬ 
ciation, but he bore this new anguish with the thought that, 
though his dynasty was extinct for ever, his son had created 
an Empire which had no limits to its boundaries and was to 
exist for all time to come. Almost all members of Buddha's 
family became monks and obtained spiritual happiness. 
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Perhaps they did well for soon after, the Sakyas were merci¬ 
lessly massacred by Vidudabha sparing only those who had 
embraced the religions life. 

When Fa Hien visited Kapilavastu, it still bore un¬ 
mistakable signs of the terrible fate that befell the proud 
Sakyas. It is difficult to say how many were able to escape 
from the King’s wrath. At present there is only one family 
in India which claims direct connection with the family of 
Lord Buddha. This is the Raja of Aragal, a petty chieftain 
of the United Provinces. 

The account of the place given by Fa Hien in his book 
is as follows : 

" Thence proceeding easterly one yeou van you come to the 
town of Kei Wei lo ’ wei. 1 In this town there ore neither King 
nor people ; it i. literally a vast solitude. There are only ecclesias¬ 
tics, and some tens of houses of inhabitants. This is the site 
of the ancient palace of the King Pe tsing ,'<* and it is here that they 
made a representation of the Prince and mother, taken at the 
moment when the Prince, seated on a white elephant, entered the 
womb of the latter. 

“ At the place where the Prince issued from the town by the 
eastern gate, at that where at the sight of a sick person, he caused 
his chariot to turn and retraced his way ; everywhere they have 
erected towers. At the place where A i •'* contemplated the 
Prince ; at that where Nan tho * and others struck the elephant, 
in that where they drew the bow, tbe arrow of which proceeding 
to the south-west entered the ground at the distance of thirty li, 
and caused a spring of water to issue (arranged by men of after 
times in the form of wells from which drinking water is supplied 
to travellers) ; At that where Fo, after having obtained the 
doctrine, came back to visit, the King, his father; at that where 
the five hundred dons of the Sakyas embraced monastic life and 
paid homage to Yeou pho li, 6 at the place where the earth trembled 
in six ways ; at the place where Fo preached in favour of the gods, 
the king of whom so guarded the gates thereof that the King, 
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his father, could not approach the assembly; at the place where 
la ai lao « ^ivo a Sent! kia Hi in alms to Fo, who was seated 
facing the east under a Ni keen liu H tree, which exists still ; in the 
place when: the King Nieou li** destroyed the family of the Sakyas, 
which had first attained the rank of Siottia wan] to in all these 
places, they have erected towers which still remain. 

" To the north-east of the town, at the distance of several li, 
is the K. yal field. Here is the place where the Prince, under 
a tree, watched the labourers - -Travels of Fa Ilien, pp. 207-9. 

The; following account of the foundation of the city as 
related in the Rdjnraliya, a Sinhalese historical work, may 
be of interest : 

" I'poll hearing this all the following people left the country 
and accompanied the four princes ; viz., the daughter of the said 
King with their attendants and property, 1,000 ministers. Brah¬ 
mins, rich men and several thousands of merchants ; and on the 
first day the whole company proceeded on their march as far as 
a mile, on the second day they marclu-d eight mikes, and on the 
third day tl ey marched twelve miles, pursuing their march in the 
wilderness, and on one side of the city called Benares ; and there 
the princes took counsel and spoke among themselves, saying, 

-■ If we taki a town not belonging to us by force it will greatly 
tarnish out* fame,” and so they determined to build a new town. 
One of the said princes remained there with the multitude to ck*ar 
the wilderness, and when the others were through the wilderness 
in search of a good place to make a town, thov found a hermit 
called ” Kapil.1 ” at the foot of a Llo tree, in front of a lake, which 
hermit had decoded himself to piety and religion. He asked the 
princes what they inquired for? And the princes related to him 
that which they searched for ; then the hermit advised them to 
plat e their city where his own hermitage stood, and also he gave 
them encouragement by reciting to them a good account of the 
sakl ground, saying, that when the foxes happened to run after 
the hares, as soon as the hares came to that hermitage they used 
to turn about and run after the foxes, and in like* manner he does 
after the tigers etc., likewise that any person . . . and also the 
hermit requested the princes, after they made the city, to call it 
by his own name, Kapilavastn, then according to the advice 
given by the hermit, the four princes built the city, and gave it 
the name of Kapilavastupura.”— Travels of Fa Ilien , p. 212. 
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It is surprising to find that the little Kingdom of Kapila- 
vastu had diplomatic relations with distant China, as 
mentioned in the book called “ History of the I and Man.” 
The preference given to this kingdom may be due to the fact 
that it was the birthplace of Lord Buddha. The Kingdom 
of Kapilavastu is mentioned by Ma touan I in undo.' *bc name 
of Kapila. In the article " India,” he says : ” in the 5th of 
the years Yuan kia, in the reign of >he emperor Won ti of 
the Soung (428 A.D.), Yu ai, King ot Kia pi \i in Thianchu, 
sent an embassy to the emperor. it conveyed a letter and 
presents consisting of diamond rings, bridle—rings of gold 
and rare animals, amongst which were a red and a white parro- 
quet. Under the Kmperor Ming ti of the same dynasty, the 
second of the years Thai Chi (A.D. 46b) Kia pi li again 
sent an ambassador to China bearing tribute.” 

The Ly tai ki szu also mentions an embassy from the 
king of Kia pi li in the year 428 A.C., adding that the letter 
to the emperor was conceived altogether in the style of the 
sermons of Buddha .—-Travels of Fa Ilien, p. 209. 

\Ye give below a few extracts about Kapilavastu from 
H iuen Tsiang’s Travels : - 

The country is about 4,000 li in circuit. There are some 
ten desert cities in this country, wholly desolate and ruined. 
The capital is overthrown and in ruins. Its circuit cannot be 
accurately measured. The royal precincts within the city mea¬ 
sure some 14 or 15 li round. They were all built of brick. The 
foundation walls are still strong and high. It has been long 
deserted. The peopled villages are few and waste. 

There is no supreme ruler ; each of the towns appoints its 
own ruler. The ground is rich and fertile, and is cultivated 
according to the regular season. The climate is uniform, the 
manners of the people soft and obliging. There are 1,000 or 
more ruined snnghdrdmns remaining ; by the side of the royal 
precincts there is still a sanghaiuma with about 3.000 ( read 30) 
followers in it, who study the Little Vehicle of the Sammatiya 
School. 

There is a couple of Dcva temples, in which various sectaries 
worship (live). Within the royal precincts are some ruined foun¬ 
dation walls ; these are the remains of the proper palace of 
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Suddhod ana-raja,; above is built a vihdra in which is a statue of 
the king. Not fir from this is a ruined foundation, which rep¬ 
resents th * sleeping palace of Mahamaya, the queen. Above this 
they have erected a vihdra in which is a figure of the queen. 

By the side of this is a vihdra ; this is where Bodhisatva 
descended spiritually into the womb of his mother. . . 

To the north east of the palace of spiritual conception is a 
;tupa ; this is the place where Asita the Rfllii prognosticated the 
fortune (/ oh the horoscope or signs of) the royal prince. . . 

At the south gate of the city is a stupa. This is where the 
royal prince, when contending with the Sakya princes, cast the 
elephant away. . . 

Bv the side of this is a vihdra in which is a ligure of the royal 
prince. By the side of this again is a vihdra ; this was the sleep¬ 
ing apartment of the queen and the prince ; in it is a likeness of 
Yasodharu and (the child) Kuhula. . . 

At the south-east angle of the city is a vihdra in which is 
the figure of the royal prince riding a white and high-prancing 
horse, this was the place when* he left the city. Outside each of 
the four gates of the city there is a vihdra in which there are res¬ 
pectively figures of an old man, a diseased man, a dead man, 
and a Sramana. . . 

To the south of the city going 50 li or so, we come to an 
old town where there is a stupa. This is the place where Kraku- 
chchanda Buddha was born, during the Bhadra-kalpa when men 
lived to 60,000 years. 

To the south of the city, not far, there is a stupa ; this is the 
place where, having arrived at complete enlightenment, he met 
his father. 

To the south-east of the city isas/tl/x* where are that Tatha- 
gata's relics (of his bequeathed body) ; before it is erected a stone 
pillar about 30 feet high, on the top of which is carved a lion. 
By its side (or, on its side) is a record relating the circumstances 
of his Nirvana. It was erected by Asoka-raja. 

To the north-east of the town of Krakuchchanda Buddha, 
going about 30 li, we come to an old capital (or great city) in which 
th.*re is a stupa. This is to commemorate the spot where, in the 
Baadrakalpa when men lived to the age of 40,000 years, Kana- 
kamuni Buddha was born. 

To the north-cast of the city, not far, is a stupa ; it was 
here, hiving arrived at complete enlightenment, lie met his 
father. 

Farther north there is a stupa containing the relics of his 
bequeathed body ; in front of it is a stone pillar wdth a lion on the 
top, and about 20 feet high ; on this is inscribed a record of the 
events connected with his Nirvana ; this was built by Asoka-raja. 
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To the north-east of the city about 40 li is a stupa. This 
is the spot where the prince sat in the shade of a tree to watch the 
ploughing festival. . . 

To the north-west of the capital there are several hundreds 
and thousands of stupas, indicating the spot where the members 
of the Sakya tribe were slaughtered. . . 

To the south-west of the place of massacre arc four little 
stupas. This is the place where the four Sakyas withstood an 
army. . . 

* * * 

To the south of the city 3 01 \ b is a grove of Nigiodlia 
trees in which is a stupa built by \soka-raja. This the place 
where Sakya Tathagata, having returned to his country after his 
enlightenment, met his father and preached the law. . . 

By the side of the sanghdrdma, and not far from it, is a stupa ; 
this is the spot where Tathagata sat beneath a great tree with 
his face to the cast and received from his aunt a golden-tissucd 
kdshaya garment. . . 

Within the eastern gate of the city, on the left of the road, 
is a stupa ; this is where the Prince Siddhartha practised ( athletic 
sports and competitive) arts. 

Outside the gate is the temple of Isvara-dcva. In the temple 
is a figure of the Deva made of stone, which has the appearance 
* of rising in a bent position. This is the temple which the royal 
prince when an infant (in stvaddling clothes) entered. . . 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the road, is 
a stupa ; it was here the royal prince contended with the Sakyas 
in athletic sports (arts) and pierced with his arrows the iron 
targets.” 

—Buddhist Records of the Western World translated by Samuel 
Beal, Vol. it, pp. 13 to 24. 
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SANKASSA 

S ANKASSA is the plate where Lord Buddha descended 
on earth after preaching to His mother who had been born 
in Heaven. Sankassa is- also the place where the future 
Buddha Maitriya was born as the son of Sirivadda, during 
the lifetime of our Lord Buddha. On a visit to this 
city He prophesied his attainment of Buddhahood in the 
distant future. Though Sankassa is not so important to the 
Southern Buddhists, it is looked upon with great regard by 
the Mahayanists. 

The ancient Sankassa has been identified with modern 
" Sankissa ” Basantipur, a village five miles from Paklina 
Station on the Shikohabad and Farukluibad line of the 
Hast Indian Railway. The site can also be reached from 
Mota, another station on the same line, the distance being 
5 miles from there too. Only a kucclid road runs to the site 
which may be the reason for the comparative obscurity of 
this otherwise fruitful field for excavation. Neither is there 
any Rest House, so the visitor has to go there fully supplied 
with necessary provisions and in readiness to make himself 
as comfortable as possible at the tiny Railway Station. 

As regards the ruins themselves, they are very extensive 
and the prospects of finding valuable antiquities are very 
bright. Why it has been so much neglected we are unable 
to say. Only the villagers seem to have profited by the ruins 
as they have helped themselves with the abundant supply 
of bricks at no cost to themselves whatever. Unlike the 
other mud villages of India, little Sankissa is built entirely 
of stone and bricks ! 
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In addition to the ruins, there are two objects of interest 
here viz., the pillar of Asoka and the temple over the ruins 
dedicated to the worship of snakes. The capital of the 
pillar is surmounted by an ox. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham who identified the site writes 
as follows : 

“This capital still exists in the village of Sankissa, 
situated on the north or left bank of Lhe Kali nadi, three 
quarters of a kos 1 from Aghatsarai, twelve kos from Farukha- 
bad, and 25 kos from Kanouj. The village consists of only 
50 or 60 houses, on a high ground which has once been a fort ; 
but all around it for a circuit of six miles there is a succession 
of high ruined mounds of brick and earth which are said to 
be the walls of the old city. My Munshi’s 2 expression of 
_ wonder after having visited these ruins, ‘ Kanouj se bara 
haye—it is even larger than Kanouj,’ will convey some notion 
of their great extent.” 

After describing the modern temples surmounting the 
ancient mounds and some fragments of Buddhist sculpture, 
Cunningham proceeds “ Close by to the southward is the 
most interesting point in these ruins. It is a small mound 
of ruined bricks dedicated to the worship of the Naga. Nothing 
whatever is erected there, but whenever rain is desired the 
people proceed to the spot and pray for it. The period of 
annual worship is, however, the month of Bysakh, just before 
the commencement of the seasonal rains, when the village 
women go there in procession and make offerings of milk which 
they pour over the spot. This is no doubt the identical 
dragon (naga) which Fa I lien mentions as appearing once 
a year, from whose favour the people of Seng kia shi 3 obtained 
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propitious rains and abundant harvests. It is most interest¬ 
ing thus to trace back with certainty this local worship for 
nearly fourteen centuries and a half, to A.D. ioo, which 
though most probably not the period of its origin, yet un¬ 
doubtedly must be close to the time of its engrafture upon 
Buddhism.” 

Cunningham then records a tradition about the destruc¬ 
tion of this capital in samvat i2~|o (A.C. 1183) by “ Raja 
Jayachandra of Kanouj, who, at the instigation of the 
Brahmins, marched against it and ploughed it up into fields, 
on the borders of which the large bricks are piled in dykes to 
the present day.” 

Sankassa is mentioned in the Ramayana and is one 
of the holy places claimed by the Hindus. 

Let me now quote Fa Hien’s own account of .Sankassa :— 

“ Proceeding thence in a south easterly direction you reach 
a kingdom called Seng kia shi This is the place where Fo, 
having ascended into heaven of Tashi « and for three months 
preached in behalf of his mother, redescended to the earth. 
When Fo ascended to the heaven of Tai li ,« he so employed his 
supernatural powers that his disciples knew nothing of it. Seven 
days, were yet wanting (of the time for his return) when these made 
use of their divine faculties. A na lint who was endowed with 
the sight of the gods perceived afar off the Honourable of the 
Age and said to that venerable personage, the great Moa lian ,» 

" (lo inquire of the Honourable of the age.” Mou lian then pro¬ 
ceeded to prostrate himself and worship the foot (of the Buddha) 
and addressed the question that had been suggested. When 
he had spoken. Fo said to Mou lian, “ I11 seven days hence 
I shall descend to You feou thi."u Mou lian returned, and on 
his return, the great kings of eight kingdoms, their vassals and 
their people, who for a long time burnt with anxiety to behold 
Fo again, assembled like clouds in the kingdom (of Seng 
kia she) to await there the Honourable of the Age. Then said 
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the female mendicant Yeou pho /oio to herself, “ This day the 
Kings and the people await with adoration the advent of Fo ; 
how shall I, who am a woman, obtain the first sight of Him ?” 
She then availed herself of the divine faculty to transform her¬ 
self into the holy king turning the wheel and she was by much 
the first to render homage to Fo. 

Fo descended from the heaven of 7 Vo li. At the moment 
of descent he formed a triple ladder of precious steps. Fo des¬ 
cended on the middle ladder, adorned with the seven precious things. 
The king of the gods, Fan, 1 r prepared also a ladder of silver ; 
he was on the right side, holding in his hands a white chawry i a 
and accompanying Fo. The I.ord .S hy 1 » constructed a ladder of 
burnished gold ; he was on the loft side, holding in his hand a parasol 
enriched with the precious things and accompanying Fo. An 
immeasurable throng of gods followed Fo whilst he descended. 
When he had descended, the three ladders disappeared under 
the ground, and nothing of them remained visible but the seven 
steps. Long after, the King ( A Yen) desired to behold the 
foundation of them, and sent people to dig down to the base. 
These reached a yellow spring, without being able to penetrate 
to the foundations. The king felt sensible of a great increase of 
his faith and veneration. He caused therefore a chapel to be 
raised over the steps, and upon the middle one erected a full 
length statue (of Fo) six toises high. 1 » Behind the chapel was 
erected a pillar 30 cubits high and thereupon was placed a lion. 
Within the pillar on the four sides were images of Fo. The 
interior and the exterior were polished and resplendent as crystal 
. . A tower was also erected in the place where the religious 
mendicant Yeou Pho lo rendered the first homage to Fo. At 
the time when Fo was in the world, they built a tower on the 
spot where he cut his hair, and his nails ; on that where the three 
former Fos sat with Shy kia ivahi 4 ; in the places where lie had 
journeyed, and where images of Fo were erected ; everywhere have 
they constructed towers which remain to this day. At the place 
where the Lord Shy, and the king of the gods, Fait, descended 
with Fo, they have likewise erected a tower. In these places 
there may be a thousand devotees, both inale and female, who 
dwell together and cat in company, those of the Great inter¬ 
mingled with those who study the less translation."— Pilgrimage 
of Fa Hien, p. 130. 
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SANCHI 

S ANCHI is a place of absorbing interest from the point 
of view of ancient Indian art and architecture. Here 
are a number of Stupas , ruins of temples and carved 
gateways, some of which go back to the time of Emperor 
Asoka. They are the finest specimens of such work extant 
in India. 

Sanchi is a wayside station on the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway line going from Delhi to Bombay. It falls within 
the territories of H. II. the Nawab of Bhopal whose Govern¬ 
ment takes punctilious care of these valuable monuments. 
Mail trains do not stop at Sanchi but if upper class passengers 
inform the guard about their intention to detrain here, he 
will arrange to stop the train. Otherwise one has to get down 
at Bhilsa and walk up to Sanchi which is not at all advisable. 

The ruins are situated picturesquely on a hillock and the 
distance from the station is only about a furlong. They are 
visible from the Railway Station itself. There are remains 
of a stone wall which seems to have extended right round 
the whole establishment. 

Bhopal Government maintains a well-equipped rest 
house for the use of visitors who can stay there by paying 
Re. i.oo per head. 

Places of Interest. 

The following are the places of interest at Sanchi:— 

i. THE GREAT STtJPA surrounded by an Asokan 
Railing with four beautifully carved gateways. 
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2. STCTPA IN WHICH THE RELICS OF SARI- 

PUTTA AND MOGGALLANA were discovered 
(marked No. 3). 

3. STUPA MARKED NO. 2 in which the remains of 

the saints who took part in Asoka's Missions sent 
to different parts of the world were deposited. 

4. STUPA MARKED NO. 4 and other antiquities. 

5. ASOKA PILLAR on the main terrace and other 

pillars. 

6. TEMPLES AND MONASTERIES in different parts 

of the site. 

7. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

1. THE GREAT STUPA. 

The main object of interest at this historic site is the 
great stupa which, owing to its enormous size, the visitor will 
notice at once when he approaches the site from any direction. 
It is in the form of a hemispherical dome with a terrace 
running right round it. The terrace is reached by two 
attractive stairways which meet on the south side of the 
stupa. The terrace is well protected by a stone railing. 
This is a “ pradakshind patha ” which the pilgrims must have 
taken keen delight in using. Another patha is below on the 
ground surrounded by a more elaborate Asoka railing with 
four superb gateways at the four corners. Thus this stupa 
is unique on account of the fact that it is provided with 
two perambulating paths for the benefit of the devotees. 
Both the railings are made entirely of Chunar stone and are 
well-polished, while the stupa itself is covered with stone 
blocks. The railings and the gateways match so well with 
the stupa, the design of the whole structure seems to have 
been the idea of one master architect. The best view is 
obtained from the south-east side. 
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It is generally believed that the stupa as it is now found 
was the work of Emperor Asoka, but the latest and the 
better-informed view is that the original one erected by this 
noblest of monarch* was in bricks and was covered by the 
present larger structure built subsequently. Though the 
actual stupa may not be the personal gift of the Emperor, 
there is enough evidence to show that it belongs to his time 
in any case. The railings arc typical of Asokan monuments. 
There is. however, no doubt that the gateways are of a later 
date, though it may not be surprising if their construction 
had commenced during the emperor’s own time. On some 
of the pillars of the railings, the names of the donors are 
carved in Brahml script -thus proving that the railings 
are not the gift of one person but the result of the cumu¬ 
lative effort of many pious Buddhists of several decades. 
There are signs that, at one time, the stupa as well as the 
railings were coloured. The diameter of the stupa is 120 feet 
while the height is 54 feet. 

The destruction of this stupa is ascribed to Pusyamitra, 
the Prime Minister of the last Mauryan King, who overthrew 
this dynasty and established his own line known as the 
" Sunga Dynasty ” (184-148 B.C.). 

The four massive and imposing gateways at the four 
corners are a contrast to the stupa owing to their elaborate 
carvings and sculpture. They are fine specimens of Buddhist 
sculptural work and have no equal anywhere else in India. 
The gateway to the south is regarded as the earliest but it is 
apparent that there was not much interval between the 
construction of the hrst and the rest. From two inscriptions 
found on them we learn that “ the right pillar of the western 
gateway,” and the ” middle architrave of the southern one ” 
are the gifts of one ” Nagapiya, a banker of Achavada and 
resident of Kurara.” 1 

1. Sir John Marshall's "Guide to Sanchi ” 
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The designs of all the four gateways are similar. Each 
gateway consists of two massive square pillars surmounted 
by capitals consisting of animal figures. These capitals 
support the architraves which join them one above the 
other. The architraves are somewhat curved in the middle 
while the ends project beyond the pillars and twist slightly 
upwards. The third and the topmost one is surmounted 
by a large Dharmacakra in the middle with two Iriratna 
symbols on either side. All the ends of the architraves have 
animal figures standing on them as well as the spaces formed 
by them between the pillars. These latter and the architraves 
are elaborately carved and filled up with numerous scenes 
from the life of the Buddha, Jataka stories and other events 
some of which have yet to be identified. The figure of the 
Buddha is, however, not engraved as it was then considered 
too sacrilegious to depict Him in stone or mortar. Wherever 
necessary, lie is represented by His footprints, Bodhi tree, 
asana (seat) or some other symbol. There are several 
important historical events engraved on the gateways. One 
is the visit of Emperor Asoka to the Bodhi tree at Buddhagaya, 
another is his visit to Ramagrama stupa in which some of 
Buddha's relics were enshrined. These relics Asoka could 
not obtain owing to the opposition of the Koliyas. Two 
other interesting scenes are the visit of royal representatives 
to Kusinara for the relics of the Buddha and the departure of 
King Bimbisara from the city of Raj agriha probably to meet 
the Buddha. Figures of animals such as peac ock, lion, horse, 
elephant, bull, camel and of several types of birds as well 
as delightful floral designs add to the wealth of decorations. 
The presence of the grape vine among the decorative motiffs 
is regarded as a " sure " sign of foreign influence. But we 
cannot find adequate reasons for accepting such a view. 

The southern gateway has the following inscription on 
the back of the top architrave :—“ Rano Siri Satakanisa 
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avesanisa vasithiputasa Anamdasa danam.” “ Gift of 
Ananda, the son of Vasithi, the foreman of the artisans of 
Raja Satakarni.”-’ 

At the four entrances to the stupa are four figures of the 
Buddha cut in relief against the terrace wall. These were 
probably later additions. 

2. stCpa in wiuch the relics of sariputta 

AND MOGGALLANA WERE DISCOVERED. 

About 200 feet to the north east of the great stupa is the 
smaller stupa which became famous on account of the valuable 
discovery in it of the relics of Sariputta and Moggallana. 
These two were the chief disciples of the Lord Buddha who 
passed into Maha parinirvCma before Him. We have no 
evidence as to when these relics were brought to Sanchi. 
Is it possible that the original stupa at this site was erected 
during the life time of the Buddha ? These relics were 
discovered by Sir Alexander Cunningham and Capt. F. C. 
Maisey in two stone boxes, each with an inscription mentioning 
the name of the particular disciple whose relics they were. 
At present the relics are kept in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London and they will soon be presented to the 
Maha Bod hi Society for enshrinement in a Vihara at Sanchi. 

This stupa is almost identical in design with the great 
stupa , the only difference being the absence of the lower 
railing round it. It has also only one gateway which is 
17 feet high. Here too the gateway has many scenes from 
the life of the Buddha but they are inferior to those in the 
great stupa in their design and execution. 

3. STCPA MARKED No. 2. 

Equally important is the stupa marked No. 2 on account 
of the discovery in it of the remains of the great saints who 
carried Buddhism to different parts of the world during the 
2. Sir John Marshall’s "Guide to SSnchi” 
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reign of Emperor Asoka. This stupa is situated at a place 
rather away from the rest of the ruins— hence it is treated 
separately in Sir John Marshall’s guide to Sanchi. To 
reach it one has'to descend a distance of about 400 yards on 
the western side of the hill. Steps have been built to make 
the descent easy. 

There is no marked difference between this and the 
previously described stupa, either in size or in construction. 
This one, however, has no gateway. The ballustrade is well- 
preserved and has numerous reliefs on it. As already stated, 
the real importance of the stupa lies in the fact that it revealed 
the relics of the great Buddhist missionaries who took an 
active part in Asoka’s missions. The credit for this discovery 
again goes to Sir Alexander Cunningham who found them 
inside a chamber further away from the usual spot earmarked 
for the enshrinement of relics in such stupas . The outer 
casket was made of white sandstone 11 inches by 94 inches. 
Within it were four other caskets made of steatite in which 
were the actual relics. The bigger casket had the following 
inscription :—“ (The relics) of all teachers beginning with 
the Arahat(?) Kasapagota and the Arahat(?) Vacchi Suvi- 
j ay at a, the teacher.” The names engraved on the steatite 
caskets were *“ 1. Kasapagota (Kasyapagotra), the 
teacher of all the Himavats, 2. Majhima (Madhyama), 
3. Haritiputa (Haritiputra), 4. Vachhi-Suvijayata (Vatsi 
Suvijayata(P), 5. Mahavanaya, 6. Apagira, 7. Kodiniputa 
(Kaundiniputra), 8. Kosikiputa (Kausikiputra), 9. Gotiput 
(Gauptiputra), 10. Mogaliputa (Maudgaliputra).” 3 

The discovery of these inscriptions was a revelation as 
they proved the accuracy of the Mahavansa and DIpavansa 
accounts of the despatch of missionaries by Emperor Asoka. 
Except in the case of a few, names as found in the inscriptions 

3. Sir John Marshall’s "Guide to Sanchi” 
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tally exactly with those mentioned in the chronicles. As 
works of pure history, these chronicles were looked down 
upon so much that even the sending of missions by Asoka 
mentioned therein was rejected by some western scholars 
as mere wishful thinking, but this discovery has silenced 
them once for all. 

Scenes depicted on the ballustrade are from Buddha’s 

life. 

In this area there are several other remains such as the 
foundations of a temple and the base of a pillar. 

4. STL;PA MARKED No. 4. 

To the north east of stupa No. 3, is another of smaller 
proportions marked No. 4. It was in a very bad state of 
preservation but the Archaeological Department has lately 
restored it. There are bases of several votive stupas near 
about but they need no individual treatment. They all 
belong to a later date. 

5. ASOKA PILLAR AND OTHER PILLARS 

At Sanchi there seems to have been a considerable 
number of pillars unlike at other Buddhist sites. Even at 
present there are no less than four pillars of varying import¬ 
ance besides many other minor ones belonging to the Gupta 
period. 

Of these, the earliest is the one erected by Emperor 
Asoka in front of the southern gateway of the Main stupa. 
Unfortunately we have at present only the stump and the 
capital as it was demolished by a local Zemindar who wanted 
the stone for a sugar press. When standing, it was 42 feet 
high and was made out of one single piece of stone. The 
lion capital is preserved in the Museum. It is surprising how 
such an enormous piece of stone was cut out of the solid rock. 
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transferred to a distance of several hundred miles and, after 
finishing it without the slightest defect, finally erected at 
the required site without any mishap. 

The second pillar which needs mention is the one to the 
east of the main stupa. It belongs to the Sunga period. It 
is only 15 feet high and is different from the Asokan type on 
account of its octagonal base. Above the base it is sixteen¬ 
sided up to the top. The capital is bell-shaped but the animal 
figure which surmounted it is missing. 

The third pillar which is set up close to the above 
belongs to the Gupta period. It is of a 4 4 pale buff hue splashed 
and streaked with purplish-brown.” 1 The height is 22 feet 
6 inches but is broken into three pieces. This pillar has an 
inscription in Gupta script mentioning the gift of a” Vajra¬ 
pani pillar, 2 pillars of a gateway, a mandapa of a monastery 
and a gateway by one Rudrasena or Rudrasinha, son of 
Gosura Sinhabala, the superintendent of a monastery.” 2 

The fourth pillar is near the northern gateway. This 
is probably the one referred to in the inscription mentioned 
above. It is of a bigger size but the present height is only 
9 feet. This too belongs to the Gupta era as evidenced by its 
square base. Near the pillar was discovered a statue of 
Vajrapani Bodhisatva which, according to Cunningham and 
Marshall, had crowned it. Probably this is why it was 
described as a Vajrapani pillar. 

6. TEMPLES AND MONASTERIES. 

One of the chief temples at the site appears to have been 
the one opposite the southern gateway of the main stupa. 
From the huge square pillars numbering nine, each 17 feet 
high, which stand up to this day, we can surmise that it must 
have been a highly imposing edifice. The temple seems to 

1. Sir John Marshall's " Guide to Sanchi.” 

2. Sir John Marshall’s “ Guide to Sanchi.” 
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have been modelled after the cliailyo caves of. Ajanta and 
Karli, for, in the apse there is the invariable stupa. Except 
the foundations and the side walls on one side up to a height 
of about four feet, there is nothing else here for us to form 
an accurate idea as to the exact nature of the building. The 
structure could not have been earlier than 650 A.C. A broken 
stone bowl, a few terra-cotta tablets and some tiles were the 
only finds of interest within the temple. 

To the east of this site is a well-preserved but small 
shrine which has almost the look of a modern temple of 
Benares. It is built entirely of stone including the flat roof. 
It consists of the actual sanctum sanctorum and a verandah 
in front supported by four carved pillars and two pillasters. 

Another temple is the one behind stupa No. 5. It too 
has a Hat roof supported by pillars. Inside it is a statue of 
the Buddha seated on a lotus throne. From this site was 
recovered the image of a Niigi 7 ft. (> in. high. 

The southern area has a number of important monuments 
the chief of which is the great temple. At present it is 
entirely in ruins, only the foundations and the bases of the 
pillars stand to show what a magnificent building it had been. 
There are traces of reconstruction in later times but the 
original temple is of a very early date. The vastness of the 
temple can be realised from the fact that the plinth is 137 ft. 
by c)i ft. The hall had 50 pillars, the bases of which are 
in situ at present. Three monasteries have been discovered 
at this site. 

In the eastern area there is an important temple marked 
No. 45 and several monasteries attached to the same. This 
is one of the latest to be erected at Sanchi, say about the 10th 
or the 11th century A.C. Here too there are several layers 
of temples. The latest structure is a square one reached 
by a small ante-chamber. Most of the roof has fallen down 
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but the Sikhara seems to have been crowned by an timlakl 
fruit design. This temple is richly decorated with sculptures 
and other motiffs. It is, however, impossible to give an ac¬ 
count of them here as space does not permit us to do so. Several 
other monasteries are also left out but the reader is referred 
to Sir John Marshall’s well-known guide if he is further 
interested in their study. 

7. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 
The Museum which contains the statues, seals, etc., dis¬ 
covered at the site is to the left of the road immediately on 
reaching the top of the hill. Visitors will find here many 
interesting objects which it is impossible to describe in this 
book. 


History of Sanchi. 

There is no mention in Buddhist literature that Lord 
Buddha ever visited Sanchi or its neighbourhood, and con¬ 
sequently, we do not know whether the Buddhists considered 
it a religious duty to visit this remote place in ancient days. 
However, astherelicsof Sariputtaand Moggallanawerebrought 
here at some time, it is reasonable to suppose that it must 
have been a place of much sanctity ever since. The fact 
that Asoka erected several of its important monuments is 
sufficient proof that Sanchi was held in great respect during 
his time. 

The ancient name of the place is “ Kakanaya ” or 
" Kakanara." In Mahavansa it is called “ Chetiyagiri,” 
a more appropriate description. We do not know when the 
name “ Sanchi " came to be in vogue. 

Asoka must have naturally taken a keen personal interest 
in the place as he spent several years of his youth at Ujjaini 
as the Viceroy of Malwa. It was during this period that he 
contracted the romantic marriage with one Devi of Vedisa, 
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a place only a few miles from Sanchi. This Devi was the 
mother of Mahinda, Asoka's famous son who became a monk 
and crossed over to Ceylon to disseminate Buddhism. Before 
his departure, it is said that he spent some time in a great 
monastery at Cetiyagiri built by his mother. This is definite 
proof that the royal house showed an unusual interest in this 
great Buddhist establishment. 

Sanchi remained an important centre of Buddhism in 
Malwa up to the nth century when it went into decay and 
oblivion, flow this happened we have no means to know 
as there is no record in any book. Even the excavations 
have failed to give any definite clue. That it must have been 
plundered bv the invaders at some time can only be con¬ 
jectured. The monuments were, however, remarkably well 
preserved till the 18th century unlike those of other centres 
more open to destruction on the part of marauders. The 
lucky escape of Sanchi can only be ascribed to its inaccessi¬ 
bility. Situated on the summit of a hill, it was hidden from 
the plain by the dense jungle that grew round it on the sides, 
and few of the invaders cared to explore the site with a view 
to robbing a possible treasure-trove. It was only after 
Sir Alexander Cunningham published his book “ Bhilsa 
Topes " in 1S54, that treasure-hunters were attracted to the 
site and began their work of spoliation. It was one Capt. F. C. 
Maisey who caused the greatest damage but to him also goes 
the credit of discovering the relics mentioned above. After 
the establishment of the Archaeological Department, the 
place has received much attention and is now one of the 
most attractive sites looked after by the Department. 
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CHAPTER XI 

A J ANTA 

T HE caves of Ajanta, famous throughout the world 
on account of their wonderful mural paintings, are 
situated within the Dominions of Ilis Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad 1 . 

To reach Ajanta, the visitor has to detrain at Jalgoan 
Station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 261 miles 
from Bombay. From here there is a good motor road up to 
the Dak Bungalow at Faradpur, the distance being 27 miles. 
From the Bungalow the caves are only 4 miles away. Visitors 
starting from the direction of Madras will find it more con¬ 
venient to get down at Aurangabad on the H.E.H. Nizam's 
State Railway and motor up to the Dak Bungalow mentioned 
above, a distance of 55 miles. Those who will not mind the 
inconvenience of train journeys and constant transhipments, 
can proceed straight on to and break journey at Pachora 
Station on the G. I. P. Railway and therefrom catch the 
Pachora Jamner Railway to Pahur. The caves are only 
13 miles from this station. This is the cheapest of all the 
routes. 

In addition to the Dak Bungalow at Faradpur, there 
is also a State Guest House ; permission to bccupy it must, 
however, be obtained from the Director of Archaeology at 
Hyderabad. 

Cut on the scarped side of a huge rock in a deep ravine 
and skirted by several wooded hills, the caves at Ajanta 
are placed in a rugged and picturesque setting. From the 

1. Since the above was written, with the grant of independence to 
India, the Nizam has proclaimed his Dominion a free and sovereign 
state. In a firman ho assumed the title of “His Majesty” but later 
on signed a "stand still" agreement with the Government of India for 
a year. The question of the status of Hyderabad, it is hoped, will be 
satisfactorily decided before the expiry of this period. 


1655—H 
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opposite direction a line panoramic view of the whole series 
is obtainable as they are chisselled out of the inner side of 
a semi-circular rock 600 yards long. Above the ravine is 
a small waterfall called “ Satdhara ” and during the rainy 
season it is an attractive sight. 

Although it is not possible to give the exact date when 
these caves were first excavated, it is generally accepted 
that the earliest ones go back to the 2nd century B.C. while 
the latest is assigned to the 7th century A.C. Thus their 
construction is spread out into many centuries and we are 
therefore in a position not only to judge the gradual develop¬ 
ment of rock cut temple architecture but also to ascertain 
the modes of life of the people at different periods. While 
the architectural features themselves are highly interesting, 
the chief fame of Ajanta. is due to the many valuable wall 
paintings discovered in them and which have been admitted 
by compel' nt critics as some of the finest of such work in the. 
world. 

In all, there are 29 caves at Ajanta of which 4 are of the 
chaitya type and the rest Vilifiras and monasteries. The 
Archaeological Department has numbered them serially for 
the convenience of reference. In no less than 13 of these 
there seems to have been frescoes but, at present, only in 
6 of them they are in a tolerable state of preservation viz., 
Cave Nos. r, 2, 0, to, t6 and 17. 

These unique caves were in complete oblivion till the 
year iStq, when they were first seen by some English officers 
of the Madras army. In 1836 Sir James Alexander gave 
a brief account of them to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London followed by another account in the Bengal Asiatic 
Society Journal, in the same year. James Fergusson, the 
well-known author, visited them immediately after that 
and brought the importance of the caves to the notice of the 
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public. After this, the place began to draw wide attention 
chiefly on account of the marvellous paintings, and in course 
of time, the excellence of the frescoes was fully appreciated 
and the caves became almost a place of pilgrimage to lovers 
of art. Some time after Fergusson’s visit, Major Gill was 
appointed by the Fast India Company to make copies of the 
paintings. After spending “ twenty ” years in doing this 
work, he at last submitted the copie. to be exhibited in the 
London Crystal Palace. Jint nuiortunately they were des¬ 
troyed by lire except five. In 1875 Mr. Griffith, Principal 
of the Government Art School, Bombay, made another set of 
copies. Strangely enough these too were destroyed by fire 
but this time some 5b copies were saved. They are now 
exhibited in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
Another artist who devoted much time to Ajanta was Lady 
Herringham who brought out a fine brochure containing the 
main frescoes which greatly helped to make these wonderful 
paintings world famous, in later times copies have been 
made by various artists. The latest publication on the 
subject is the Hyderabad State’s superb official volumes 
containing the frescoes and a full description. The Govern¬ 
ment of the Nizam should be congratulated on the great 
efforts made by it to preserve for posterity this excellent 
art gallery of our ancient Buddhist painters. 

It is impossible to give detailed descriptions of all the 
29 caves in a work like this. I shall brietly deal with the 
more important ones only, leaving the reader to follow up 
the information contained herein by reading the more 
descriptive publications on the subject. 

Cave No. r is a Viliara and is one of the finest at Ajanta. 
It is full of sculptures and paintings and the scenes illus¬ 
trated are some of the most famous at the place. The 
Vihgra is provided with a wide verandah decorated with 
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many a piece of sculpture. The interior arrangements are 
similar to those of the usual Viharas with the shrine at the 
back, the assembly hall in the middle and the private rooms 
along the sides. The beds and yen the pillows of some of 
these living rooms are carved out of the same solid rock. 

Important scenes painted on the walls are “ The Tempt¬ 
ation of the Buddha,” “ Miracle at Sravasti,” “ Sibi Jataka ” 
and the so called “Visit of the Persian Ambassador.” But 
the most charming picture of all is the standing figure of the 
Bodhisatva near the shrine with a lotus in his hand. Professor 
Cecconi, the Italian expert, says that the painting “ evinces 
a surprising portrayal of art on account of its pictorial 
qualities ; this painting in its grandiose outlines recalls to 
memory the figures of Michael Angello in the Sistine chapel ; 
while the clearness of the colour of ilesli, so true to nature, 
and the transparency of the shadows, are very like those of 
Correggio. The design and the expression of the face are 
exceptionally surprising, the breadth of the technique, the 
interpretation of the shape of the hand made to realistic 
perfection, permit of a comparison with the two great artists 
of the Italian renaissance ; . . . The hand holding the flower 
is also designed with exquisite skill and elegance.” The 
scene of the “ visit of the Persian Ambassador ” is so called 
on account of the peculiar costumes worn by the visitors. 
To what incident it refers actually, it is, however, difficult 
to say. It is painted on the ceiling of the verandah. 

Cave No. 2 is similar to No. i. Its point of difference 
lies in the addition of two chambers on the two sides of the 
shrine room separated by columns and containing figures. 
In architectural and other features this is inferior to Cave 
No. t but contains a number of tine paintings. The scenes 
illustrated are “ Devaradhana,” “ Maya’s Dream,” “ Visit 
to Lumbini Garden,” “ Birth of Prince Siddhartha,” “ His 
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stepping on seven lotuses immediately after/* " Khantivada 
Jataka," and “ Hamsa Jataka." On the wall to the right 
is the story of two brothers Purana and Bhabila who erected 
a sandal wood shrine in remembrance of their lucky escape 
from death while at sea. 

Two other paintings of this cave which have found much 
favour with art critics are the “ Messenger ” and “ The. 
Punishment of the Slave Girl." They have been reproduced 
in many places and certainly deserve tin* great popularity 
they have attained. 

Cave No. 4 is the largest of the Vihara class of caves at 
Ajanta. Its verandah is supported by eight octagonal pillars. 
The keynote of its design is simplicity of style but on the 
walls of the verandah are carved numerous figures. That 
of “ Padmapani ** to the right hand side is worthy of notice. 
A man and a woman running away in terror of an infuriated 
elephant is an interesting group. The decorations above 
the main door are typical of South Indian motiffs. 

Cave No. 6 is a double-storeyed Vihfua and is the only 
one of its kind here as all the rest have only one storey. 
There are no paintings worth mentioning in this but the 
decorations in the verandah, arrangement of the staircase 
etc., may be noted. 

The verandah of cave No. 7 has beautiful columns which 
are somewhat similar to those of Elephanta caves in Bombay. 
This has no hall but is provided with two porches in the 
verandah and small chambers on the two sides. The shrine 
is well-decorated with flower and creeper designs inters¬ 
persed with images of the Buddha. 

Cave No. 9 is a chaitya. It is considered to be the 
oldest of the series at Ajanta. Unlike others, this is designed 
in the form of a square, but the pillars are taken round the 
stupa in a semi-circle as customary. The two rows of pillars 
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which divide the hall are plain and octagonal. Two of these 
are damaged. The roof of the central hall is vaulted and 
contains ribs but those of the two side aisles are flat and 
plain. In addition to the main bo-tree leaf pattern window, 
this has two others which light up the side aisles. 

The entablature over the pillars contains some paintings 
but they are in a bad state of preservation. In the back 
walls and the pillars too there are fragments of paintings 
which arc perhaps the oldest examples of frescoe work in 
Ajanta. The stupa is absolutely free from decorations. 

Cave No. io is of the same pattern as No. 9 but of larger 
proportions in fact the largest in Ajanta. There are signs 
that the roof had been beautified with many wooden rafters. 

This cave has a group of important paintings which 
give us a good idea about the dresses, head-wear and other 
personal embellishments of the age. The group with the 
king and the queen may be specially noted. 

Cave No. ij is also one of the earliest of‘the caves here. 
Its interior decorations are plain with the bo-leaf pattern 
decorations over the doors of the cells and the window-like 
niches. 

Cave No. rf> is one of the best Yiharas at Ajanta and on 
account of the blameless architectural features it has been 
recognised as a masterpiece. The verandah is supported 
by several massive pillars chastely decorated while the main 
door is most impressive with elephants guarding it. The 
image of the shrine is very well illuminated by light which 
penetrates through the main door. The skill of the designer 
is well manifested in this devise. Near the steps leading 
to the verandah there is a noga figure neatly executed. 

X. This style of window is generally described by scholars as the 

•* horse shoe ” window but the actual motif! is the leaf of the 

Bodhi tree. 
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This cave is also highly important on account of the 
many frescoes it contains but unfortunately they are very 
indistinct. This is all the more regrettable as some of them 
are considered as masterpieces. The scene of the “ Dying 
Princess ” painted on the left wall is the best of the series. 
It is full of pathos and shows a very high degree of artistic 
talent. Of this painting Griffith says, for pathos and 
sentiment and the unmistakable way of telling its story, this 
picture, I consider, cannot be surpassed in the history of art. 
Florentines could have put better drawing, and the Venetians 
better colour, but neither c ould have thrown greater ex¬ 
pression into it.” 

The other scenes painted on the walls are :—birth of 
Prince Siddhartha, Asita’s visit, Buddha’s journey to Raja- 
griha, the four signs He saw on His visit to the city, Sujata 
offering milk-rice, Tapassu and Bhalluka’s offering, Nanda's 
conversion and Sutasoma Jat aka. Some of the paintings 
in this cave have yet to be identified. # 

In view of the many superb frescoes found in Cave 
No. 17, it may be considered to be the most remarkable of all 
the caves. Its verandah, the main door and the outside 
pillars are very imposing. On both sides of the verandah 
are apertures separated by pillars. Above them are sculp¬ 
tured scenes. The temptation of the Buddha and His 
Mahaparinibbana are fine specimens of sculptural work to be 
found herein. 

Regarding the entrance to this cave Prof. Cecconi says 
that it is “ a thing of supreme artistic value. The small 
embellishment which adorns the upper portion is marvellous, 
as marvellous as are the eight panels which go to make up 
the decorations of the said entrance.” 
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Let us now consider the paintings which are the greatest 
attraction in this cave. Here are many masterpieces of 
paintings which will keep an art student fully absorbed for 
a considerable time. To the extreme left of the verandah 
is the painting of the “ Sansaracakra.” Close to it is the 
well-known group showing a prince sitting with his wife while 
another princess is standing in a graceful pose with an um¬ 
brella held over her head. Through the window are visible 
two women in a contemplative mood. The lady with the 
umbrella is probably the same person who is sitting w r ith the 
prime. It is difficult to say what the picture indicates but 
it is an extremely (harming family group very much out 
of tune, if vve may say so, with monastic life. The flying 
figures above this are also beautifully painted. As all of 
them carry musical instruments they arc supposed to be 
guildJiarvus or celestial musicians. Regarding these paintings 
Dr. Burgess says, “ whether we look at its purity of outline, 
or the elegance of the grouping, it is one of the most pleasing 
of the smaller paintings at Ajanta and more nearly approaches 
the form of art found in Italy in the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth centuries than any*example there. The easy 
upward motion of the whole group is rendered in a manner 
that could not be easily surpassed.” 

This cave also contains the w r orld famous picture en¬ 
titled ” The Mother and the Child.” They are most probably 
the princess Yasodhara and Prince Rahula, her son. It is 
the charming scene of the mother pointing out the Buddha 
to the little child, and asking him to go and obtain his inherit¬ 
ance from Him. There does not exist any other painting 
which equals this in its tenderness and beauty. E. B. Havell, 
the well-known art critic, says, “ in its exquisite sentiment 
it is comparable with the wonderful madonnas of Giovanni 
Ballini.” Prof. Lorenzo Cecconi says, “ these tw'O figures, 
the design of their heads and their expression are admirably 
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exquisite. The pose of their heads in the direction of the figure 
of Buddha, recall to mind that points of form which one 
encounters in the schools of Umbria and Tascany of our 
most eminent Quatrocentists.” Mr. Laurence Binyon says 
that it is “ one of the most unforgettable things ... no 
picture anywhere more profoundly impressive in grandeur 
and in tenderness.” 

Another series of paintings which deserve mention in 
this important cave is the " story of Yijaya landing in 
Ceylon.” They are painted on the right side wall. Vijaya's 
landing, ship-wreck, his life with the Yakkhims, internment, 
riding a white horse to destroy the rakshasas etc., are some 
of the incidents painted. Minute care seems to have been 
bestowed on this group by the artist. 

Another painting of note is that of the queen who is 
attending to her toilet with a mirror in her hands while a 
servant woman holds perfume etc., on a tray. 

The other important paintings of this cave are the 
following :—Taming of Nalagiri elephant, Chaddanta, Maha- 
kapi, Sutasoma, Miga, Matriposaka, Sarablia, Sama, Matsya 
and Vessantara Jatakas. Jujaka Brahmin who begged and 
obtained the two little children of Vessantara is painted 
with a fine sense of the man’s cruel and greedy nature. 

According to art critics the most important characteristic 
of the Ajanta School of painting is the excellence of the lines 
with which they succeeded in giving life to the figures. 
Capt. Gladstone Solomons says, ” If Europe discovered the 
secret of tone values, surely it must have been the Orient 
that discovered line.” Equally remarkable is the ease with 
which correct expressions are given to the figures in the 
different scenes, perhaps a more difficult thing for an artist 
to do without some shortcoming. Never since those days 
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of Ajanta have Indian artists succeeded in portraying human 
beings with such masterly understanding of their movement, 
physiognomy, feeling and posture. 

Although there is not a single picture which is un¬ 
damaged, it is surprising how well they have withstood the 
ravages of time and climate when we consider the long 
period they have remained exposed and uncared for. Twelve 
centuries are a pretty long period and it speaks highly for 
the technical perfection attained by the artists of those days 
in preparing the colours and the background. The frescoe 
art is at present almost completely forgotten except in 
Kajaputana ; even the analysis of the materials used at 
Ajanta have not given a clue to their composition. It is 
a matter for gratification that efforts are being made to revive 
this ancient art by a number of Indian painters especially 
in Bengal. 

Cave *No. ip is a chaitya of the usual pattern but the 
finest one of its kind at Ajanta. It is profusely decorated 
both outside and inside and the workmanship is so excellent 
that it is considered as “ one of the most perfect specimens 
of Buddhist art in India.” Its chief distinguishing features 
are the porch added to the outer entrance, the beautifully 
carved facade, and the decorated stupa. The carvings on 
the four pillars of the porch and the facade are faultless while 
the decorations round the main door are superb. The pillars 
inside the cave are more elaborately carved than those at 
Karli. The architrave over the pillars is also sculptured 
with figures while above it there are niches at intervals. It 
is a pity that some of the pillars are damaged. 

Another point of departure from the features of chaitya 
caves of Karli etc., is the abandonment of the rail pattern 
round the stupa so conspicuous in other places. It is re¬ 
placed by sculptures, pill asters, cornices; and other decorations 
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have been introduced. In a large hollow in front of the 
stupa is a standing figure of the Lord Buddha with smaller 
ones at other places. 

While* it is impossible to describe the large number of 
sculptures with which this cave is so profusely decorated, 
mention may be made of the Naga King and queen seated 
together with one foot each on the seat. 

Cave No. 20 is another Vihfira which is of much archi¬ 
tectural importance. The columns on the verandah are 
decorated with strut-female figures. The flight of steps 
at the entrance is flanked by decorations similar to those 
of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa in Ceylon but not so 
elegantly executed. 

No. 26 which is also a chaitya is very much on the lines 
of No. iq. It is distinguished from the latter by the colossal 
nature of its sculpture. The portico is unfortunately entirely 
destroyed but most of the decorations on the facade are 
intact. Internal decorations are more profuse than in 
others. The architrave above the rows of pillars is divided 
into different panels and is covered with sculptured scenes of 
Buddha's life, etc. 

The stupa is decorated in the same manner as the one 
in Cave No. 19 but the Buddha is made to sit here in European 
fashion and in the attitude of preaching the first sermon. 
The ribs of the vaulted* roof are here very prominent. The 
architrave is supported by small brackets above each of the 
pillars. If the cave has any fault at all, it is the profusion 
of sculptures and decorations to be found in it. 

This completes our survey of the chief caves of this 
most attractive series. Finally it may be added that there 
are about 25 small inscriptions, some of which are inscribed 
below the paintings. 
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Hiuen Tsiang, the pilgrim traveller from China, does not 
seem to have missed these marvellous Caves, as the following 
extract from his records testifies . 

" On the eastern frontier of the country is a great mountain 
with towering crags and a continuous stretch of piled-up rocks 
and scarped precipices. In this there is a Sanghdtdma constructed, 
in a dark valley. Its lufty halls and deep side-aisles stretch 
through the {or open into the) face of the rocks. Storey above 
storey they are backed by the crag and face the valley {water¬ 
course). 

This convent was built by the Arahat Achara (O-ehe-lo)i 
This Arahat was a man of Western India. His mother having 
died, he looked to see in what condition she was reborn. He 
saw that she hail received a woman's body in this kingdom. The 
Arahat accordingly came lien* with a view to convert her, accord¬ 
ing to her capabilities of receiving the truth. Having entered 
a village to beg food, he came to the house where his mother had 
been born. A young girl came forth with food to give him. At 
this moment the milk came from her breasts and trickled down. 
Her friends having seen this considered it an unlucky sign, but 
the Arahat recounted the history of her birth. The girl thus 
attained the holy fruit {of Arahatship). The Arahat, moved 
with gratitude for her who had borne and cherished him, and re¬ 
membering the end of such {good) works, from a desire to requite 
her, built this Sanghdtdma. The great Vihdra of the convent 
is about 100 fiet or so in height ; in the middle is a stone figure 
of Buddha about 70 feet or so high. Above* it is a stone canopy 
of seven stages, towering upwards apparently without support, 
file spate between each canopy is about three feet. According 
to the old report, this is held in its place by the force of the vow of 
the Arahat. They also say it is by the* force of his miraculous 
powers ; others say by the virtue of some magical compound ; 
but no trustworthy account has yet explained the reason of the 
wonder. On the four sides of the Yihdra, on the stone walls, 
are painted different scenes in the life of Tuthdgata’s preparatory 
life as a Bodhisattva: the wondrous signs of good fortune whit h 
attended his acquirement of the holy fruit {of a liuddha ). and the 
spiritual manifestations accompanying iiis Nindna. These 
scenes have been cut out with the greatest accuracy and fineness. 
On the outside of the gate of the Sanghatdma, on the north and 
south side, at the right hand and the left, there* is a stone elephant. 
The common report says that sometimes these elephants utter a 
great cry and the earth shakes throughout. In old days Jina 
{or Chantia) Bodhisattva often stopped in this Sanghdtdma 
{Buddhist Jiecotds of the Western World translated by Samuel 
_ B eal. Vol If p. 257-58). 

1. In tin* in<i nptit'ii on the Chaitva rave. No. XXVI, at Ajanta, we read that 
“ The ascetic Sthavira Ach.da, who glorified the faith and was grateful, caused to be 
built a mountain dwelling (suthi grifia) for the Teacher, though his desires were ful¬ 
filled.” (drr*. Sur. IIV st IttJ. Reports, vol. iv. p. 135). This apparently decides the 
name of the Arahat mentioned here. 




. CHAPTER XII 


ELLORA 

A LONG with Ajantii caves, Ellora forms one of the finest 
series of cave dwellings which devout Buddhists have 
offered to their spiritual guides who preferred the loneliness 
of forests and such caves to the glamour of populous towns. 
These caves are situated in the Aurangabad District of the 
Dominions of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
14 miles to the north-west of Aurangabad town and 25 miles 
to the east of Ajanta. These as well as the Jain and Brah- 
minical groups of caves are excavated on the side of a rocky 
hill which stretches for a distance of about a mile and half. 
Close by there is a fine Rest House overlooking the valley 
built by II. E. H. Nizam’s Government, where the visitors 
can stay in comfort. 

There are altogether 12 Buddhist caves which are to the 
south of the other two sets belonging to the Jains and the 
Hindus. The caves are so large and perfectly executed, that 
one cannot but wonder at the enormous amount of money and 
energy expended in order to have them hewn out of the solid 
mass of rock. Such caves, scattered all over western India 
number about 1,000. Though today nobody would dare to 
undertake such difficult projects, it appears that it was 
a very favourite occupation with the sculptors in those 
remote times. 

Local inhabitants have given various names to these 
caves and the first one is called “ Dhedavada.” This word 
now means the quarters of the low caste but probably it is 
a corruption of " Theravada,” the well-known term applied 
to the Southern School of Buddhism. The word may also 
have come from “ Dheda ” community who resided in the 
locality but the first derivation is more in keeping with 
tradition. This cave is 41 feet 6 inches wide and 42 feet 
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deep with 16 cells on the sides and back for the residential 
purposes of monks. The central hall is always used as a 
place? of worship and meeting and the image of the Buddha is 
kept at its far end, so that the visitor could see it in front of 
him as he enters tin? hall. This cave is very plain and is 
probably the earliest one. 

The next is a far more elaborate and interesting cave 
and was made much later on. From the incomplete sections 
easily noticeable, we may conclude that it was not finished 
at one particular time but continued intermittently for a 
long period. The cave is entered by a llight of steps above 
which is a verandah, the pillars of which have been damaged. 
The central hall, .jN feet square, is highly imposing on account 
of its size. On the sides are the aisles which add to its grace¬ 
fulness. The main hall is supported by 12 pillars which Are 
themselves interesting on account of their carvings. As 
usual the central hall has a huge image of Lord Buddha in 
the attitude of preaching the First Sermon. lie is seated 
on a throne supported by lions. The door is guarded by two 
Bodhisatva figures which are each 13 to 14 feet high. Between 
them and the door there are two female figures. 

From the main hall we enter the side aisles which too 
are supported by decorated pillais, four on each side. Fronts 
of the galleries are decorated with flower wreathes and other 
designs. The rooms behind the aisles also contain images 
of the Lord Buddha in the same attitude as the central 
figure. 

To the right and the left of the main statue there are 
rooms in which numbers of Buddha and Bodhisatvas figures 
are carved. It is interesting to note that all the images and 
decorative work in, these caves are excavated out of the self¬ 
same mass of rock and not superimposed on it from 
outside. Another fact which we may note is that the ceilings 
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are flat unlike those of the chaitya caves. Asoka railing 
pattern which is so common in other places is entirely absent 
here. 

The third cave is situated lower down in the hill and is 
46 feet by 46 feet. The height of the ceiling is n feet. It 
also appears to be incomplete in certain places. The main 
hall has 12 square pillars to support the ceiling. These pillars 
are meant more as decorations rather titan indispensable props 
to support the roofs which can undoubtedly stand by them¬ 
selves without any aid as the roots form part of the solid rock. 
The general plan of the cave is similar to the previous one 
with rooms for monks on either side of the hall as well as at 
the back. The shrine and the images are smaller than those 
of Cave No. 2. On the walls is a scene of Mahayana Buddhist 
Litany with Padmapani and other Bodhisatvas taking 
part. 

The Cave No. 4 forms more or less a part of the next 
few caves. It is the lower floor of the series and is 35 feet 
by 39 feet. At the left side is a figure of Padmapani Bodhi- 
satva*with his locks hanging down and a head-dress with a 
miniature Buddha as a crest. There are two female figures 
on two sides. 

In the central shrine, the Buddha is sitting under the 
Bodhi tree with the foliage of the tree fluttering behind him. 
There are smaller shrines to the left and right, the one to the 
west being blocked up by rocks fallen from above. 

The next cave which is‘numbered as five is the largest 
in Ellora being 117 feet deep and 58 1 feet wide with side 
aisles in addition. It can be reached by ascending a few steps. 
The aisles are also larger than those of others. The roof 
is supported by 24 pillars similar to those of Elephanta 
Caves in Bombay and are in two rows. There are two low 
benches between the two rows carved out of the floor. We 
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do not know the purpose for which they were made for; pro¬ 
bably they were meant for sitting or to be utilised as 
tables for study and taking meals. 

In this cave too there are aisles on either side with 
ranges of cells for the habitation of monks. The central shrine 
at the rear has an image of the Buddha as usual. 

Cave No. 6 is reached by proceeding northwards and 
entering a hall with a stair-case. This hall is 26 feet by 
28J feet but the western portion is completely destroyed. 
To the north of this is a bigger cave with a high roof. The 
hall is 26 J feet by 43 feet. Two pillars separate another 
hall to the north which is 27 feet by 29 feet. These are all 
plain matter of fact excavations without elaborate carvings. 
There are, however, some sculptures in the ante-chamber 
in front of the shrine. The dvdrupnlas are graceful while the 
image of the Buddha is fairly large. On the side walls are 
rows of Buddha figures with devotees in the act of wor¬ 
shipping. 

Cave No. 9 is entered from the north side of the previous 
cave through a passage. The facade of the cave is attractive. 

We should now proceed to Cave No. 7 through Cave 
No. 6 which is situated at a lower level. It is a very plain 
one and the large roof is supported by only four square 
pillars. There are cells on the sides for the use of monks. 
The hall measures 61^ feet by 43 \ feet. 

The next cave (No. 8) is reached by a passage on the 
north side. The hall of this cave is 28 feet by 25 feet. It 
also has cells in the usual manner while the shrine has a 
circumambulating path (pradaksliina) unlike in others. On 
the wall at the south entrance to the pradaksliina is the figure 
of Sarasvati, Goddess of learning, who was worshipped both 
by the Mahayana Buddhists as well as Hindus. 
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There is another cave attached to this which is 28 feet by 
17 feet. When we' come out of this from the south opening, 
we see on the rock a group of figures. The female has on her 
knee a smalTchild. They are likely the donors of the cave. 

Proceeding for some distance to the north, we come to 
cave No. 10 which is called “ Visvakavma ” cave. It is the 
only chaitya cave in Ellora and is comparable to those at 
Ajanta and Karli. Carpenters come here to make oblations 
to the image of the Buddha which they miscall “ Visvakarma.” 
There is a court-yard in front surrounded by a corridor. The 
chaitya hall is 85 feet to inches by 43 feet and the height 
of the roof is 34 feet making the cave most impressive. The 
central hall is separated from the aisles by rows of octagonal 
pillars 14 feet high. They are 28 in number and have 
bracketed capitals. The stupa at the end of the hall is 27 feet 
high while its diameter is 15 feet. The front face of the 
stupa has a sort of niche with a figure of the Buddha it feet 
high sitting in European fashion. 

The vaulted roof has ribs like the chaitya caves of Ajanta, 
which start from the row of pillars and end on the ridge-pole 
in the middle of the highest point of the ceiling. Each rib 
has a figure of naga at its end. There are two cells and 
two chapels at the end of the front verandah. The gallery 
above is reached by a flight of steps and consists of two portions 
divided by two pillars. There are thus three windows which 
admit light. Groups of fine sculptures are to be seen here 
which may be studied by those interested in such embellish¬ 
ments. It is to be noted that the common bo-leaf window 
is not given much prominence in this cave. 

Cave No. 11 and 12 are remarkable on account of the 
fact that they consist of two and three storeys respectively. 
We know only a few other caves in India which are similarly 
storeyed. 
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Cave No. u is called “ Do tal ” because it has two 
storeys. The lower floor has a verandah 102 feet long and 
9 feet wide with two living rooms and a shrine behind. There 
is a similar verandah above which is reached by a flight of 
•steps from the verandah Inflow, fl'here are five openings of 
the front wall which lead to five different rooms. The first 
leads to a t ell while the second leads to a shrine, the third 
leads into a hall lighted by two windows. The fourth leads 
to another shrine while the last leads to another cell. Over 
the fourth door there is an architrave with fine carvings. The 
shrines above-mentioned have figures of the Buddha, Bodhi- 
satvas and other deities as in the previously mentioned 
shrines. The top storey has two similar shrines and cells 
but the one to the south has not been completed. There are 
numerous small images of the Buddha and the Bodhisatvas 
on the walls. 

Cave No. 12 is called “Tin tal ” as it has no less than 
three storeys. The ground floor is entered from the court¬ 
yard which itself is an imposing one. The roof is supported 
by thirty square pillars separated out of the rock in three 
successive rows. Attractive florid decorations are to be 
seen on the central pair of pillars. 

As in other eaves the main shrine is at the back. It has 
a huge image of tlu Buddha ri feet from the seat to the 
top of the head. There are many other figures in sitting 
and standing postures on either side. To the right of the 
Buddha is a figure of Yajrapani and to the left a figure of 
Padmapani. The staircase leading to the first floor is on 
the west. On ascending, one reaches a long verandah from 
which a door between square pillars opens to the main hall. 
Two more entrances are to be found on either side of the 
verandah, fl'he hall has two rows of eight pillars each, 
dividing it into three compartments. Two figures are set 
in the form of dvariipains on two sides of the entrance to the 
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shrine room. Here too the image is a colossal one with 
attendant Bodhisatvas. In front of the seat is a female 
figure with a lota (w'ater vessel) in her hands. At the north 
end of the verandah there is a figure of the Buddha with 
a wheel and two deer, the familiar Sarnath scene. The stair¬ 
case to reach the second floor is also situated in this section. 
When we climb up to the first landing, we see ;i figure on horse 
back with two companions. The second floor is adorned with 
42 square plain pillaxs. They bisect tlie floor into five cross 
aisles. Let us proceed straight to the main shrine at the far 
end. It has the invariable Buddha image in immense size 
but unfortunately it is disfigured. The local 1 lindus have 
repaired it with lime plaster and worship it as Kama. On 
either side are images of Padmapani and Vajrapani with their 
emblems. On the walls there are interesting pieces of 
sculpture. The southern wall has the figure of an opulent 
man, perhaps Jambhala, who holds a purse on his knees; 
and a flower pot is kept just below. At the two extremities 
of the aisles there arc recesses which contain figures of the 
Buddha in sitting attitude. These depict the scene of the 
first sermon at Sarnath. Many other images of the Buddha 
are to be seen on this floor along the walls. Seven fine 
images are carved in a line on the back of the wall and 
another seven to the south of the vestibule of the main 
shrine. This floor is much more elaborate and impressive 
than the other two. 

What an amount of money must have been spent on 
the excavation of this enormous cave ! Perhaps money 
alone could not have enabled those pious monks to obtain 
such unique dwelling places. These sculptors and stone 
masons must have been most devout and enthusiastic followers 
of the Buddha to have had the patience to carve out of hard 
solid granite these marvellous palaces. It may also be 
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mentioned in passing that this cave looks very much like 
a modern flat constructed from a utilitarian point of view 
without any outward decorations. 

This completes our journey through the Buddhist caves 
of Ellora which are undoubtedly one of the wonders which 
no visitor to India should by any chance miss. 

An account of the Hindu and Jain caves is not within 
the purview of this book ; but those coming to this interesting 
place will certainly avail themselves of the opportunity to 
visit them. On no account should they fail to see at least 
the magnificent Kailas Temple. This temple dedicated to 
God Siva is by general consent the grandest temple cut out 
of the solid rock and one of the marvels of Indian architecture. 
While Taj Mahal is called a poem in rnarbel we shall be 
justified in calling this a “ poem in stone.” It is entirely 
different from the other cave temples in India. Truly 
speaking it is not a cave but a monolithic temple excavated 
out of the solid rock each detail being separated from it. 
A wide passage has been cut all round the temple. There 
is no doubt that this temple was made during the Hindu 
renaissance period and was intended to surpass all previous 
attempts. 



CHAPTER XIII 


TAXILA 


T AXILA (Takkasila) is not a sacred place for the Bud¬ 
dhists but it obtained an unrivalled fame among 
them as the greatest centre of learning in very ancient times. 
To graduate from Taxila was the highest ambition of a student 
in those days and there are numerous references in Buddhist 
books to Kings and nobles who had successfully passed out 
of its Universities. To mention only two, King Pasenadi 
of Kosala and Jivaka, the famous physician to King Bimbisara, 
both contemporaries of the Lord Buddha, were distinguished 
graduates of Taxila. Others were Angulimala and Ban- 
dhula. 

Taxila is situated at a distance of about 20 miles from 
Rawalpindi in the North Western Frontier Province and is 
thus on the extreme border of the north western frontier of 
India. There is a Railway Station at Taxila from where the 
historic sites are almost within sight. The distance from Delhi 
to Taxila is 497 miles and is served by the North Western 
Railway. Visitors are permitted to stay in the P.W.D. 
Bungalow on the usual terms. At the station there is a 
waiting room as well as a refreshment stall for the benefit of 
visitors. 

Ruins of Taxila are so vast and scattered over such a 
wide area, it is impossible in a handbook like this to give 
even an adequate summary. We shall, therefore, briefly 
touch on the principal Buddhist monuments and refer the 
reader to Sir John Marshall’s excellent guide, for a detailed 
study. It may be mentioned here that three distinct cities 
have been discovered here in addition to the numerous 
Buddhist establishments near about them. 
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Places of Interest. 

The following are the places of interest :—* 

1. CHlR TOPE or the site of the Dharmarajika Stupa 

along side the Tamra nala. 

2. MONASTERIES IN THE GLEN OF GIRI. 

3. KUNALA STtJPA AND MONASTERY, situated 

on the northern ridge. 

4. MOHRA MORADU situated to the east contain¬ 

ing Buddhist stupas and monasteries. 

5. PIPPALA to further east containing stupas and 

monasteries. 

6. JAULIAN to the east containing stupas and mona¬ 

steries. 

7. BADALPUR in the valley to the north containing 

Buddhist monuments. 

8. LALCIIAK in the valley containing Buddhist 

monuments. 

9. BIIALLAR STOPA on the east spur of the hills 

which is a conspicuous landmark. 

10. JAN 1)1 AL to the north of Kaccha Kot containing 

a temple dedicated to lire worship. 

11. SIRKAP on the western slopes of Hathial hill 

containing the city erected about the 1st Century 
A.D. by Indo-Scythian Kings. 

12. SIRSUKH situated on the opposite side of Lundi 

nala, containing the city built by Emperor Kaniska 
(78 A.C.). 

ij. BHIR MOUND between Taxila Station and Tamra 
nala containing the oldest city. 

14. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 
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I. CHIR TOPE OR DHARMARAJIKA STCPA. 

The Dharmarajika stupa, locally known as Chir tope, 
situated on a plateau over the Tamra nala, is a conspicuous 
object in the locality. Surrounding it are numerous other 
smaller stupas and shrines. This stupa was first excavated 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham and later by Sir John Marshall. 
It is a typical example of Gandharan Buddhist architecture 
in which Western and Eastern ideas are combined harmoni¬ 
ously. The base of the stupa is circular. Its striking 
features arc the mouldings and niches on the sides between 
which are numbers of Corinthian pillasters. The stupa is 
made of " rough rubble masonry ” and the courtyard was 
probably paved with glass tiles as a few specimens of them 
were unearthed at one corner. On the eastern side there is 
the base of a pillar similar to those of Ascka. Many interest¬ 
ing coins were recovered from the site which are now placed 
in the Museum. 

After the examination of the main stupa, the visitor 
may see the numerous other votive stupas, temples and 
monasteries scattered about the place. Particular notice 
may be taken of the chapel marked No. S5. In it was 
discovered a gold casket containing minute pieces of bones 
together with a silver scroll with an inscription in Kharosti 
script mentioning that they were the relics of Lord Buddha. 
The date of the inscription is “ 136 ” which corresponds to 
78 of the Christian era. The following is the text and 
translation of the inscription :— 

Line r. “ Sa 100-20-10-4-1-1. Ayasa Ashadasa masasa 
divasc 10-4-1 isa divase pradistavita Bhagavato dhatu(o) 
Ura(sa). 

Line 2. “ Kena(Irk) tavhria-patrana Bahaliena noachae 

nagare vastavena tena ime pradistavita bhagavato dhatuo 
dhamara-. 
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Line 3. “ Ie Tachhasie tanuvae Bodhisatvagahami 

Maharajasa rajatatirajasa devaputrasa Khushanasa aro- 
gadachhinae. 

Line 4. “ Sarva-budhana puyae prachega-budhana puyae 

aruha (ta) na puyae sarvasa(tva) na puyae mata-pitu puyae 
mitra-macha-nati-sa. 

Line 5. ” lohiifa) na puyae atmano arogadachhinae 

nianac hot it a (ya) de sama parichago 

“ In the year 136 of Azes, on the 15th day of the 
month of Ashada, on this day relics of the Holy One 
(Buddha) were enshrined by Urasaka, scion of Imtavhria, 
a Baetrian, resident of the town of Noacha. By him 
these holy relics of the Holy One were enshrined in his 
own Bodhisatva chapel at the Dhannarajika Stupa at 
Taxi la, for the bestowal of health upon the great King, 
King of Kings, the son of Heaven, the Kushana ; in 
honour of all the Buddhas ; the honour of the individual 
Buddhas; in honour of the Arahats ; in honour of all 
sentient beings ; in honour of (his) parents ; in honour 
of (his) friends, advisers, kinsmen and blood relations, 
for the bestowal of health upon himself. May this thy 
right munificent gift lead to Nirvana." 1 

In view of this clear inscription, there is no doubt that 
these relics were those of the Lord Buddha. Along with 
the gold casket in which they were discovered, these relics 
were presented to the Maha Bodhi Society of India to be 
enshrined in the Mulagandha Kuti Vihara, Sarnath, in 1931 
by His Excellency Lord Willingdon, the then Viceroy. 

In the small stupa marked No. S8 were also discovered 
a number of relics of Lord Buddha inside a gold casket. 

1. Sir John Marshall’s *' Guide to Taxila.” 
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These were presented by His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, 
the then Viceroy, to the Tooth Relic Temple at Kandy, 
Ceylon, in February, 1917. 

2. MONASTERIES IN THE GLEN OF GIRL 

In a secluded valley between the villages of Khurram 
Pracha and Kluirram Gujar on the Margalla spur of the hills, 
there are the remains of a large Buddhist establishment on 
the hill side. As it is well closed in by hills and there is 
a fine spring which supplies pure water throughout the year, 
it served as an excellent place of shelter for monks from the 
wrath of invaders, who passed through Taxila in wave after 
wave in the course of centuries. 

The establishment consists of two sets of stupas and 
monasteries—one immediately above the spring and the 
other a few furlongs to the west of it. There is also a fortress 
which must have been used as the actual place of refuge in 
times of danger. 

The first set of monasteries cover an area of 120 yards 
by 60 yards. The stupa is in a state of destruction. It 
is 62 feet square and 15 feet high at present. 

The other set of monasteries is also greatly damaged by 
the rain water which rushes down the hill side. The stupa 
here is even in a worse condition. From this site were 
recovered a colossal head of the Buddha and a number of 
plaster reliefs. The small stone sculptures recovered from 
here are some of the best found in Taxila. 

3. IOJNALA STCPA AND MONASTERY. 

The stupa named after Kunala, the ill-fated son of 
Asoka, is situated on the northern slope of Hathial from 
where a fine view of the Haro valley could be obtained. ' The 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang visited this stupa and wrote 
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an account of it in his travels. According to him it was 
ioo feet high. He also mentions that the blind came there 
to worship at the stupa in expectation of regaining their 
eyesight. It is said that this stupa was erected by Emperor 
Asoka to commemorate the spot where the eyes of Kunala 
were pulled out at the instigation of Tisyarakshita, the 
Emperor's proud queen, who fell in love with Kunala. The 
story is that she fell violently in love with the Prince but on 
his spurning her importunities, she revenged herself by 
ordering his eyes to be pulled out. As she managed secretly 
to fix the Emperor’s seal on the order, the prince, thinking 
that the order was a genuine one from his father, allowed 
the eyes to be removed, and wandering from place to place 
disguised as a beggar, he arrived at his father’s capital. 
Kunala had a melodious voice and as he passed singing in 
front of the Palace the Emperor saw him and recognising 
his voice had him called into his presence. On hearing the 
whole of this tragic story, he became highly enraged at the 
treacherous conduct of his queen. It was only at the earnest 
supplication of Kunala himself that the life of Tisyrakshita 
was spared. It is said that Kunfila’s eyes were miraculously 
restored. 

Neither the present stupa nor the one found buried inside 
it can, however, be ascribed to Asoka as their style and 
materials differ entirely from those of Asoka’s period. The 
bigger stupa was almost unrecognisable before excavation 
as it was in complete ruin. IX stands on a rectangular 
plinth 63 feet by 105 feet. There are three terraces over 
which the dome is set. The sides of the lowest terrace have 
half-Corinthian columns—a special feature of Gandharan 
stupas. 

To the west of the Kunala stupa are the remains of 
a large monastic establishment. The size can be gauged from 
the fact that the exterior walls measure 192 feet. 
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4. xMOHRA MORADU 

Of the Buddhist monuments in North Western. India, 
the best preserved are those of Mohra Moradu, Pippala and 
Jaulian. They are also remarkable for the excellence of their 
workmanship. 

Mohra Moradu ruins are situated at a distance of a mile 
to the south east of the city of Siisuk. The monuments 
here consist of a couple of stupas and a large monastery, all 
of which are line examples of Gandharan Buddhist art. 
The large stupa is planned in the same manner as others but 
its speciality lies in the numerous stucco reliefs all round it. 
The whole face up to the dome is covered with large and 
small figures of Buddha, Bodhisatvas and devatas. These 
statues are some of the finest discovered in India. In portray¬ 
ing the figures in a realistic manner, the sculptors have 
shown great aptitude in adopting Greek technic in the 
plastic art to Buddhist needs. The figures of the Bodhisatvas 
and other laymen give us a vivid picture of the sort of dress, 
ornaments etc. worn by the people at the time. These 
figures seem to have been coloured in red, yellow, black and 
other suitable hues. 

The other stupa is similar to this one but is of smaller 
dimensions. 

The monastery attached to the stupa has 27 living 
rooms, an assembly hall, kitchen and other necessary apart¬ 
ments. It is a double-storeyed building. A peculiar feature 
noticeable is the addition of groups of figures in front of the 
rooms round the court-yard and in the niches on the walls. 
These add to the liveliness of the monastery which is otherwise 
a plain building. 

An interesting discovery in the monastery is the fine 
small stupa inside room No. 3. It is 12 feet high and is com¬ 
plete in. every detail and excellently preserved. 
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5. PIPPALA. 

From Mohra Moradu we should proceed to Pippala 
where is another group of Buddhist buildings. These are 
smaller in size than those of Mohra Moradu but equally 
well preserved. These buildings also belong to the Kuslian 
period. 

The court-yards of two large monasteries have been 
discovered. Several small stupas were unearthed from the 
inner court-yard and one of them is as well preserved as the 
one in Mohra Moradu. 

/>. JAULIAN. 

To reach the ruins of Jaulian one has to go about a mile 
towards the North East of Mohra Moradu but the journey 
is well worth as the ruins arc better preserved than all the 
others. The monastic establishment is on a hill 300 feet high. 

Here the establishment consists of two large monasteries 
and several stupas. At Jaulian the decorations and the 
figures are more numerous and elaborate. They belong to 
the second century A.C. It appears the place was destroyed 
by fire. 

The main stupa stands in the middle of the upper court¬ 
yard with numerous stucco figures round it. There are a 
number of companion stupas round it with rich decorations. 
At this site there are numerous small inscriptions in Kharosti 
script giving the names of the donors of images, chaityas, etc. 

From the lower court we reach the monastery. To the 
left of the entrance is a small chapel containing beautiful 
stucco figures. 

In alcoves in front of some of the rooms are numerous 
groups of figures made of clay and stucco. Some of these 
have been removed to the Museum. 
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One of the most interesting objects recovered from this 
monastery is a burnt up birch bark manuscript in Brahmi 
script. It is the first of its kind to be discovered in India 
and consists of a Sanskrit Buddhist Text but is so badly 
damaged we are unable to know the exact contents. 

7. BADALPUR. 

The huge stupa known as the Badalpur tope is situated 
near the village of Bhcra. It is of the saint' pattern as those 
of Bhallar and Kunala but this has been irretreavably 
damaged by treasure hunters. In its day it must have been 
a most impressive monument, its plinth being as high as 
20 feet. The remains of the attached monastery are to the 
east. If time does not permit, tlie visitor is advised to 
abandon the trip to this far away place. 

8. LALCHAK. 

On the pathway to village Garhi-Sayyadan are situated 
the ruins known as “ Lalchak.” These consist of Buddhist 
stupas and monasteries belonging to the 5th century but they 
are not of any great importance and may be left out if the 
visitor finds no time. 

9. BHALLAR STUPA. 

Bhallar stupa is situated on the Sarda hill about 5 miles 
away from Taxila Station. The stupa is a large and im¬ 
pressive monument being visible from long distances. Ac- 
coiding to Hiuen Tsiang this was built by Asoka at the site 
where the Buddha, in a previous life, offered his head to 
a famished tiger. 

This is similar to the Kunala stupa but the superstructure 
is better preserved. The lower tiers contain Corinthian 
pillars and other usual decorations. 
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Round about the stupa are numerous other monuments 
including the lemains of a large monastery. According to 
Hiuen Tsiang it was in one of these monasteries that 
Rumaralabdha, founder of the Sautrantika School, wrote 
his philosophical works. 

10. JANDIAL. 

The remains of Jandifd are situated in the suburb known 
as “ Race ha Rot,” at a distance from Sirkap. Here the 
main object of interest is the great temple but it is not 
considered to be a Buddhist monument, as no. object of 
Buddhist interest was discovered therein. Built in Greek 
style, it was most probably a Zoroastrian Temple dedicated 
to tire worship. 

There is, however, a mound close to it which contains 
Buddhist stupas and monasteries but they are in a very sad 
state of decay. 


n. SIRRAP. 

The city ol Taxila discovered at Sirkap was the one 
built about the 2nd Century B.C. and which remained in 
occupation up to the end of the ist Century A.C. It was 
a walled city as usual and the excavations give us an excellent 
picture of its lay out, size and other features. The principal 
high street which divides the city into two halves runs across 
the whole length. The palace is at the west end. 

The biggest public building in the city is undoubtedly 
the huge Buddhist temple in the I) block. It stands on 
a high and broad court-yard. The frontage is to the main 
street. It is an apsidal temple erected after the style of the 
cave temples. The stupa is no longer there. The fact that 
the foundation of the apse goes down to 22 feet shows that 
it had a very high and dominating tower. 
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Another object of Buddhist interest in the city is the 
stupa in the block No. F. It is attached, strangely enough, 
to a large private residence. As several other stupas have 
been found in ordinary houses, these must have been private 
chapels ; but, in the case of some of these, a separate entrance 
from the street is provided for the public, so th.it they can 
come and worship without disturbing the privacy of the 
house.. The plinth is about five feet high and the sides have 
the usual Corinthian half-pilkus and niches which must 
have contained images in ancient days. Above each niche 
is the figure of an eagle which was and is the symbol of many 
a royal house. It is interesting to note that the same eagle 
figure finds a place in the banner of the Kandyan chiefs of 
Ceylon. 

12. SIRSUK. 

At Sirsuk, on the main road to Khanpur, are the ruins 
of the third city of Taxila. It was built by the Kushan 
rulers about the end of the 1st Century A.C. It is, however, 
not so well preserved as the older cities probably on account 
of the fragile material used. 

13. BHlR MOUND. 

The earliest city of Taxila has been unearthed from 
the Blur mound which is situated very close to the Archaeo¬ 
logical Museum. As a matter of fact, the Museum itself is 
within the old city. It dates back to the 6th or the 7th 
Century B.C. with sections belonging to the 3rd Century B.C. 
and others to the Mauryan period. 

14. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

No visitor to Taxila should fail to visit the Museum 
containing the valuable antiquities discovered at the site. 
From the point of view of well-preserved and valuable 
Buddha images, sculpture, coins, seals etc., Taxila Museum 
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is certainly the foremost in India. There is a great variety 
of exhibits which have to be studied at leisure if one is fully 
to benefit by the facilities offered. 

History of Taxila. 

Situated at the gateway of India through which peaceful 
traders bent on commerce as well as armies bent on conqu¬ 
ests passed through, Taxila had an eventful life throughout 
its long history. At times it was a populous and prosperous 
city while at other times, it was a mere heap of bricks and 
rubble as the result of the fury of invading armies. 

History of Taxila (Greek form of Takkasila) goes back 
to immemorial times and its fame as a centre of learning 
and culture, more than anything else, spread all over India. 
In the Jilt aka stories which are perhaps the earliest to refer 
to it, it is described as India’s greatest seat of education to 
which students Hocked from remote regions, making hazardous 
journeys. In the Mahabharata too Taxila is mentioned as 
the seat of King Janamejaya. 

The great Persian Empire, during the height of its power, 
claimed it as its eastern-most Satraphy and was credited to 
be the most prosperous part of the whole Empire. 

Taxila, however, came into the picture of the world in 
a more prominent manner as a result of its submission to 
Alexander in 326 B.C. which paved the way for his Indian 
conquests. The ruling King Ambhi at the time not only 
welcomed Alexander to occupy the city but also 'took the 
unusual step of showing the invader over the passes, besides 
helping him with his own troops. Such was his infamy. 
This is the greatest blot in Taxila’s otherwise famous career. 
Though the conquest of Gandhara was a political tragedy, 
it had its blessings in the introduction of Greek art and 
architecture which had the profoundest influence on the 
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development of art in the North West of India in the sub¬ 
sequent periods. All the monuments discovered at Taxila 
bear testimony to this. 

Greek domination did not prevail very long as Chandra 
Gupta, the founder of the Maurya Dynasty, drove away the 
foreigners and incorporated Taxila within his own Empire. 
During his son’s rule, however, Taxila revolted and attempted 
to regain its independence. It was to put down this rising 
that Asoka, the heir-apparent, was sent there by his father. 
After quelling the revolt, he ruled at Taxila as its Viceroy, 
for some years. It may be mentioned here in passing that 
Ch 5 .nakya, the famous Brahmin adviser of Chandra Gupta, 
was born in Taxila. 

After the break up of the Maurya Empire, the Scythians 
or Sakas, whose ruler Asez 1 is mentioned in the inscription 
quoted on page 215 occupied the city. Later on the Kingdom 
of Taxila was united with Archosia under the rule of Godop- 
harnes. The period of Parthian rule saw the erection of 
many of the buildings in Sirkap. 

Kushans invaded and occupied Taxila between 60 and 
64 A.C. It was perhaps during this period that most of the 
Buddhist centres were established, for King Kanishka, the 
greatest of the Kushans, who reigned in the 2nd Century 
A.C., was a devout Buddhist and was only second to Emperor 
Asoka in his support of the Buddhist cause. It may be 
mentioned here that not only the Kushans but even the 
Greeks and the Sakas were converted to Buddhism and their 
rulers identified themselves with the local inhabitants in doing 
works of charity and supporting Buddhist monasteries. 

Of the invaders, white Huns were the only people 
who did not appreciate Buddhism. They were a barbarous 
race whose one mission was the destruction of all cultural 
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institutions. About 450 A.C. they invaded and ravaged the 
country thus wiping out all traces of Taxila's hoary civili¬ 
zation. 

Fa ITien visited Taxila in 440 A.C. and 1 linen Tsiang 
in the 7th Century. The former found Buddhism flourishing 
while the latter records that most of the monasteries were in 
ruins. Buddhism disappeared altogether from North Western 
India after the Moghul invasion and today we have only 
these wonderful ruins to speak of its golden days. 



CHAPTER XIV 


KARLI CAVES 

K ARLI caves are a very important and interesting series 
of Buddhist raves found in India. They are situated 
on the Borghat hills between Poona and Bombay. Others 
in this series are Bedsa, Bhajfi, Kondan and Shelarwadi. 
They will be described in a later chapter. 

Karli can be reached from Malavli on the Ci.I.P. Railway. 
The caves are j miles to the south of this Station. They 
can also be reached from the main motor road between 
Poona and Bombay (7«So miles from Bombay). 

The chief object of interest here is the Chaitya Cave 
which is undoubtedly the most magnificent of all Chaitya 
caves discovered in India. In size too it is the biggest. 
Unlike others, it is fortunately well preserved and we are 
in a position to admire the ability of the architect and the 
sculptor who together conceived and fashioned this wonderful 
piece of work. It is perfectly proportioned in every detail 
and nothing can be described as not thoroughly thought 
out. 

The main hall of the Chaitya is 124 feet long and 45 feet 
broad. The height is 46 feet which in itself is sufficient to 
make this cathedral most impressive. The side aisles are 
each ten feet broad. The entrance hall is also imposing, 
the size being 52 feet by 15 feet. 

As one approaches the cave one will see on the left a 
fine pillar with four lions on the top. A similar pillar must 
have existed on the right hand side as well where there is 
now a small Siva temple. As we enter the outer entrance 
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of the Vihiira, wc are at once struck by the majesty of the 
whole structure. The first thing that will attract one’s 
attention is the huge bo-leaf shaped open window above 
the main door. Its enormous size is intended to admit as 
much light into the interior as possible, because, in a cave 
cut into the solid rock, no side opening can be effected. But 
here a thing of utility has been turned into a thing of beauty 
as well. On the outer walls of the entrance hall there are 
several pieces of fine sculpture. Two huge images of the 
Buddha attended by badmapani and other Bodhisatvas 
are carved on the front wall. Some of the sculptures seem 
to have been added later. There are rows of elephants on 
the side walls while the bo-leaf window design is worked 
into several rows from the ground right up to the roof level. 
These add to the grandeur of the entrance. There are three 
doors to enter the main hall. 

The general arrangement of the hall with its main 
object viz., the stupa, its two rows of well executed pillars 
and the vaulted roof, is faultless ; the proportions of each 
particular section matching with the others almost perfectly. 
As we enter the hall through the main door we are face to 
face with the huge stupa at the far end well lighted by the 
enormous window. The rest of the cave is left comparatively 
dark and the effect produced on the visitor is one of unforget¬ 
table peace and joy. As intended the stupa is brought into 
prominence by the light which falls on it. In design it is, 
however, comparatively plain- the only decoration being 
the two bands of the Asoka railing chastely cut all round it. 
These divide the stupa into three stages, the lowest being the 
largest. It is surmounted by the usual tee which, being in 
straight lines, well harmonises with the general plan. Over 
the tee is an umbrella made of wood but is probably a later 
addition. The rows of pillars on either side of the main 
hall are simple in design but are highly attractive. There 
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are altogether thirty of them, 15 on each side surmounted 
by figures of men and animals. They go right round the 
stupa in a semi-circle but the seven pillars at the back are 
kept absolutely plain. They have been purposely made so, 
in order to heighten the effect of the stupa. The bases of the 
pillars are in the shape ot'ghatas (vessels). The vaulted 
roof has ribs at close intervals, the ends of which touch the 
animals on the capitals, thus joining the two rows of pillars. 
One of the pillars on the right hand side is sixteen sided while 
the rest are twelve-sided. Why this was made dilferent 
from the rest we are at a loss to understand. The fifth pillar 
on the other side has a niche in it. It contained the “ relics 
of a saint of Sopara.” These discrepancies, however, do not 
mar the general effect as it does in the case of the cave at 
Kanheri. 

The side aisles arc comparatively dark as there arc no 
openings on the walls. One can use these for meditation 
without disturbing the worshippers gathered in the main 
hall. 

We are not in a position to say when exactly this cave 
was excavated but from the sculpture which does not belong 
to one particular age, we may surmise that the work was 
completed about the 2nd or 3rd Century A.C. Several 
inscriptions have been discovered here from which we get 
the names of Nahapana and Ushabhadata. The latter 
granted the revenues of some villages for the use of monks 
residing at this place. Another inscription on the pillar 
outside mentions the name of Bhutapala who is recognised 
as Devabhuti of the Sunga Dynasty. 

It appears that the cave had some paintings on its walls 
but there is nothing left now to show exactly what they 
were like. 
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Tn addition to the Chaitva rave, there are several other 
Vihara eaves along toe same rock which were used as mona¬ 
steries. The one immediately to the left of the Chaitya cave 
is the most important having three storeys. It must have 
been used by the head of the whole establishment. The 
second floor verandah has a row of four pillars to support 
it. The iirst flooi has no such pillars. Had there been any, 
they must have been destroyed. The Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment has fixed an iron railing as a protection now. 

Though unimpressive in other respects, the cave to the 
south of the Chaitya needs special mention as it contains 
an inscription which says that it was donated by Haraphana, 
a Persian, during the reign of Gautamiputra of Pulumavi 
Dynasty of Andhra. 



CHAPTER XV 


ROCK CUT CAVES OF BARABAR, 
KANHER1 ETC. 

I N the previous chapters we have dealt separately with 
the cave temples of Ajantfi, K 11 ora and Karli. There 
exist many other caves which are not so well-known but 
some of which are of considerable importance to students of 
architecture. Visitors should try to visit at least some of 
the more accessible ones. 

Barabar Hill Caves. 

Perhaps the oldest rock cut caves of India are those 
situated in the Barabar and Nagarjuna hills of Behar, lying 
at a distance of about sixteen miles from the city of Gaya. 
They are locally known as Satgharfis (seven houses) and 
some of them are unique on account of their walls being highly 
polished. These caves can be conveniently divided into 
two groups. 

To the first group belongs Kama Kauper cave which 
is J3 feet 6 inches long and 14 feet broad. The height of the 
cave is not in proportion to its size, being only 6 feet. The 
vaulted roof is 4 feet 8 inches. At the western end of the 
cave there is a platform 7 feet 6 inches long and 2 feet 6 inches 
broad and one foot three inches high, probably utilised as 
a seat or altar. This cave was excavated by Krnperor Asoka 
in the nineteenth year of his reign and bears an inscription 
which says that it was donated by him for the use of monks. 
The polish of the walls and the roof is remarkably fine—in 
fact as good as that of the Asokan pillars. 
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Sudama cave which is opposite this was also excavated 
under orders of 11 is Majesty who donated it to the Ajivakas 
who were a sect of wandering sanyasis. It is 32 feet 9 inches 
long, 19 feet 6 inches broad. This cave is different from 
others on account of its circular hall and hemispherical 
dome. 

The next is Loma Ri$hi cave which is almost like the 
Sudama but is left unfinished. The entrance is, however, 
well made and polished. 

Of the Barfibar group of caves, mention may be made of 
Visva Jhopri, which, as stated in an inscription, Asoka 
dedicated in his twelfth year. 

Gopika is the most important of the caves in the Nagar- 
juni hill group. It is 40 feet 5 inches long and 19 feet 2 inches 
broad. This was given over to the Ajivakas by Dasaratha, 
a grand son of Asoka, as mentioned in the inscription. These 
caves arc worthy of notice not only on account of their being 
probably the first caves tobemade in India but because they 
bear witness to the extreme catholicity of Buddhist Kings 
who generously donated some of them to non-Buddhist sects. 

Kanheri Caves. 

The caves of Kanheri are situated at a distance of 
20 miles to the north of Bombay City. Kanheri is five miles 
from Borivli Station on the B.B. and C.I. Railway. The 
road to the site is neglected, only tongas and bullock carts 
daring to rumble over the rough road. In spite of the difficulty 
of the road, the caves are well worth a visit. 

Kanheri is a large group excavated on a huge circular 
rock in the hills. The surrounding hills are full of jungle but 
this one is almost bare. There are several features in these 
caves which distinguish them from other groups. They are 
connected with one another by steps cut into the rock in the 
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form of foot paths and you can easily walk from one to the 
other. In front of some of the caves there are stone seats 
for monks to sit and rest in the evenings. These caves are 
fortunate in having water springs which give pure cool water 
throughout the year. This must have, therefore, been an* 
ideal place for the residence of monks. 

The most important cave in thi* group is certainly the 
chaitya cave. It is built more or less on the same plan as 
Karli and is 86 feet by 39 feet ro inches with the usual aisles, 
‘pillars, chaitya and the vaulted roof. One thing peculiar 
about this cave is that some of the pillars in the same row 
are absolutely bare while others have well decorated capitals. 
This anomaly naturally spoils the symmetry of the cave 
and detracts from its impressiveness. We have not been 
able to find an explanation for this lapse on the part of the 
constructors. 

The tee of the chaitya is broken and there are other 
signs of the misuse of this cave. 

One more peculiarity of this cave is that the facade 
appears more like that of a Vihara. The verandah in front 
has two large images of the Buddha each 23 feet high. Round 
the verandah are other numerous images of the Buddha and 
the Bodhisatvas. Here was discovered an inscription 
containing the name of BuddliaghoSha. Has he any con¬ 
nection with the famous compiler of Buddhist commentaries ? 
Inside a niche to the left of the Chaitya cave entrance is a 
stupa of small dimensions. 

The next cave of importance is the one locally known 
as “ The Great Maharajah " or “ The Durbar Hall." This 
is a large hall which was probably used as a place of meeting. 
It has two slightly raised benches cut all along the hall 
perhaps serving the purpose of a table. 
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There are several other caves of some importance. They 
contain a good deal of sculpture which deserves careful 
study. 

Nasik Caves. 

The caves of Nasik are situated on a hill at a distance 
of live miles from the city of Bombay. In the inscriptions 
the hills are called “ Trirasmi ” but the caves are now named 
as " Pandu Lena” by the villagers. 

It is considered that most of these caves belong to the 
Theravfula School of Buddhism as they contain very few 
Mahayana sculpture. In all there are twenty three caves of 
different sizes, including both Vi haras and Chaityas. 

It is not necessary to describe all of these as it would 
be tiresome, so we shall coniine ourselves to the larger and 
more important ones only. 

Cave No. 3 is the biggest Vihara at this place as it 
measures .|(> feet by 42 feet. It contains 18 rooms in all and 
is well suited as a place of residence for the monks. On three 
sides of the hall there are benches or tables well arranged. 
Above the door are engraved the symbols of the Bodhi tree, 
chaitya and Dharmai akra. The sculptures here include 
dvarapfdas and the scene of the abduction of a woman. 

An interesting feature of the Vihara is the stupa in relief 
on the back wall of the hall with worshippers on two sides. 
This appears to have been the chief objec t of worship and 
suggests an early date for its construction. According to 
an inscription this cave was excavated by Yajna Satakarni 
Gautamiputra, one of the Andhra Kings (172-191 A.C.). 

Cave No. 10 is almost a copy of this one but the pillars 
are less elegant. The hall measures 32 feet by 45 feet and 
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is entered by three doors. The back wall had a stupa similar 
to the one in Cave No. 3 but it lias now been converted into 
a figure of Bhairava by the local people. 

Several inscriptions of the Naha pan a Kings of Ujjain 
have been traced in this Yihara. 

The Cave No. 17 measures 23 feet by 32 feet. It has 
a back room separated by two pillars with elephant designs. 
On the wall of this room is a Buddha image 3* feet high. 
This shows that the cave is of much later construction than 
Cave No. 3, the donor being “ Indragnidatta, son of Dharma- 
deva, a Northerner, a Yavana (Greek), a native of Dattamari 
(in the Souvlra country.)” 

Cave No. 20 is 37 feet by bi feet. This appears to have 
been enlarged a second time by one “ Manna," a lay follower. 
The ante-chamber is somewhat raised and lias two carved pil¬ 
lars in front. The dvarapfdas here are large— y\ feet high. 
Inside the shrine there is a huge image of the Buddha, 10 
feet high, in the attitude of preaching the First Sermon. 
An inscription discovered here states that it was completed 
by the wife of the Commander -in-Chief “ after having been 
under excavation for many years." This inscription gives 
us an inkling into the stupendous task of completing one 
single cave, not to speak of such a big group. 

The chaitya cave in this group is marked No. XVII. 
The facade has the usual bo leaf window and is very elegantly 
carved. On two sides of the window there are carvings in 
the form of niches and pillars and the space given to these 
appears greater than in others. The pillars inside the 
chaitya are again plain. The roof is vaulted but there 
are no ribs. The stupa is in the traditional place, the base 
being almost twice the height of the hemisphere. Below is 
the Asoka railing pattern. On the whole, the stupa is not so 
attractive as those in others. 
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The caves of Bhaja are situated at a distance of about 
a mile from Alalavla Station on the G.I.P. Railway. They 
are about 80 miles from Bombay. Here there are altogether 
15 caves of which two are of chaitya design. The Vihara 
caves are of different sizes and need no special mention as 
similar and far more important ones have already been des¬ 
cribed in connection with other groups. 

The chaitya cave marked No. XII needs explanation 
as it is somewhat different from all other similar caves. The 
point of difference lies in the fact that no front door or any 
partition cut into the stone is found as in others. The hall 
is kept completely exposed so that a full and unrestricted view 
of the interior can be obtained from a long distance. There 
are, however, markings on the sides which go to indicate the 
existence, at one time or other, of a wooden partition. The 
style of this cave proves to us that it is designed after the 
wooden houses of ancient days. Note specially the stone 
balcony to your right ns you enter the halt ; it is the copy of 
a typical balcony of a wooden house, the only change being 
the bo leaf window decoration. 

The chaitya hall is 60 feet long and 27 feet broad. This 
too has side aisles which are, however, only 3?. feet wide. 
The roof is again vaulted and is supported by 27 pillars of 
plain design. The chaitya is only 10 feet high while its dia¬ 
meter is 11 feet. There is an opening which indicates that 
a relic was enshrined within the dome. One of the pillars 
on the right side also contains a hole probably used as a 
repository for a relic or some other valuable object. 

The other chaitya cave is a plain excavation with no 
less than fourteen stupas inside it cut out of the rock. Several 
of them have openings which were meant for the enshrinement 
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of the ashes of saints who had died here. The names of some 
of the saints were actually engraved on them. Close by is a 
fine water-fall which must have been well availed of by the 
residents. 


Bedsa Caves. 

The caves of Bedsa are situated in the same range but 
on the other side facing the river Panna. They can be 
reached through a village road joining the main Bombay- 
Poona road at the 31st mile post. 

The chief attraction consists of the ehaitya cave and a 
Vihara. 

The ehaitya cave is reached by a passage cut across the 
rock. The mass of rock thus divided has not been removed 
with the result the view of the facade is obstructed. It 
appears that this passage was cut in order to get a high 
and imposing frontage for the ehaitya. In front of the 
verandah are two huge pillars which dominate everything. 
The cornice above is worked into the usual Asoka railing 
pattern with supporting beams. The verandah is very 
much similar to that of the Karli ehaitya except that the 
decorations on the walls do not contain human or animal 
figures as in the latter. Here the entire facing of the front 
and the side walls of the entrance arc covered with bo leaf 
arches and Asoka railing designs. The sides have doors 
which lead to small cells. The verandah is 30 feet long and 
12 feet broad. 

The hall is 45 feet by 21 feet with the usual rows of 
pillars and side aisles. The ehaitya is at the far end. All 
the pillars are octagonal and absolutely plain as also the 
cornice above them. In a few of the pillars, the blankness 
is relieved by a few lotuses and Dharmacakras. The vaulted 
roof has only slight markings as ribs. 
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The walls show definite signs of having had frescoes on 
them but they arc all obliterated ns the walls have been 
whitewashed by some foolish people in recent times. 

Next to the chaitya is a Vihara cave with certain features 
which are unique. It is 32 feet by 18 feet. The roof is 
vaulted and the walls contain niches of the bo leaf pattern 
anti Asoka railings, both very unusual in this type of cave. 
While all the other Yiharas have rectangular halls, this one 
has a hall which is circular at the end. All round the main 
hall there are cells for the monks. This hall too has been 
white-washed thereby destroying the paintings which appear 
to have adorned it. At present the hall is used as a place of 
worship by the villagers whose deity is illustrated on the 
back wall. 

There are several minor caves near about which hardly 
need describing. 


The Caves of Junnar. 

The Junnar group of caves is important not on account 
of any special features in them but on account of the fact 
that it has the largest number of caves to be found at any 
one place in India. There are no less than 200 caves of 
varying sizes. They include both Yiharas and chaityas but 
none of them is of any very great size or unit pie construction. 
Most of them are mere cells for theTise of monks. We shall 
notice only a few which have certain special aspects. 

These caves are situated near the historic town of Junnar 
56 miles to the north of Poona city. In ancient days the 
town of Junnar was reputed to have been a place of greater 
importance than even Poona itself. 
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These caves can be divided into four main groups : 

(1) Ganesh Lena Group in Sulaiman Hill. 

(2) Manmodi Hill Group of 3 sets. 

(3) Shivneri Hill Group which contains several sets. 

(4) Tuljd Lena Group. 

1. The Sulaiman hill group situated to tlie north of 
Junnar contains a large number of raves and cells for the 
use of monks, but the most important are the Ganesh Lena 
cave and the chaitya cave marked No. VI. Ganesh Lena is 
now converted into a place of worship by the local people. 
This is reached by a stair-case. The front verandah which is 
extremely narrow is supported by eight pillars. The hall is 
56 feet by 50 feet but without any pillars to support the roof. 
Cells are excavated on three sides seven on each with five 
at the back. 

The chaitya cave No. 6 is 24 feet long and 13 feet wide. 
There are two rows of pillars- live in each surmounted by 
figures of lions, tigers and elephants. The stupa is of the 
usual pattern but is remarkably well proportioned and finely 
executed. 

2. Manmodi hill lies to the south-west of Junnar. Here 
are three groups of Viharas and chaityas. Bhimshanker 
Lena group contains an inscription which gives the name of 
one “ Ayama, the Minister of Mahakshatrapa Swami Naha- 
pana.” Several of the caves in this group appear to be half 
finished probably on account of the unsuitability of the rock. 
The most important in the group is the chaitya Cave No. II. 
The frontage is well made with four pillars and an Asoka 
railing below. 

3. To the south west of Junnar lies the Shivneri hill 
group of caves. These hills are famous on account of the 
Fort in which Sivaji, the great Maharatta warrior, was born. 
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In this group the most important cave is the chaitya marked 
No. XLVIII. It is different from others on account of its 
flat roof which is no less than 18 feet high. The hall is 31 feet 
by 20 £ feet. At the rear is the usual stupa. Its umbrella 
is cut into the roof and the stupa is thus joined to it. The 
roof had been elaborately painted with square designs, but 
the paintings are now in a bad state of preservation. 

On the summit of the hill is a large tank cut out of the 
rock. It was probably the reservoir from which the mona¬ 
steries were supplied with water. 

4. The Tul j a Lena group is about 2 miles to the west 
of the town. Here too there are a series of caves excavated 
out of the face of a rock. The main object of interest is the 
circular chaitya cave. This is the only one of its kind we have 
come across. The rock is first bored into and then excavated 
in the form of a circle. In the middle is carved out the 
stupa* and all round it are twelve octagonal pillars which 
support the dome; the diameter of the circular hall is 25 1 feet. 
Pradakshina can be made all round the stupa from outside 
as well as inside the pillars. 

Caves of Mahakel. 

About 12 miles to the north of Bombay city there is 
a place called “ Mahakel ” containing a number of Buddhist 
caves. These arc not known sufficiently as the road leading 
to them-is rather difficult. Up to Marol, a small village, one 
can come by conveyance and then one has to walk about half 
a mile to reach the actual spot. 

Cave No. 2 is the most important here. It measures 27 
feet by 14 feet, certainly small in comparison to those at 
Ajanta and Ellora. It has a verandah with four pillars and 
Asoka railings on the plinth. 
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Cave No. VIII which is a chaitya cave has a special 
feature. It consists of a rectangular room at the end of 
which is the stupa surrounded by a circular screen 8 inches 
thick with a door in front to enter the enclosure containing 
the stupa. On both sides of this door there are windows 
with lattice work, a very unusual feature, indeed. A number 
of pillars support the roof. Nowhere else do we come across 
a cave of this pattern. 


Bagh Caves. 

The caves of Bagh are situated in tin* Indian State of 
Gwalior in Rajaputana. Bagh is a small village, 25 miles 
from Malwa, a well-known name in Indian history. The 
nearest Railway station is Mliow, 70 miies to the east. It 
is possible to motor up to the caves as there is a fairly good 
road. Running in front of the caves is a small river. These 
caves deserve greater publicity and attention in view of their 
size and design. 

All the nine caves of Bagh are set in a single row, the full 
frontage being 750 yards long. Some of the caves are in 
a state of decay as the rock in which they are excavated is 
not of a strong texture. They have also been greatly damaged 
by people who seem to have used them for their residence. 
In their heyday these caves must have been a very excellent 
place of abode comparable with those of other groups. 

The best cave here is known as “ Rang Mahal ” and 
is marked No. 4. It is connected with Cave No. 5. In front 
of these there was a portico 220 feet long supported by 
22 pillars. The pillars are, however, all damaged at present. 
The interior of the cave is elaborately decorated both with 
sculpture as well as paintings which have disappeared almost 
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completely. flip entrance to the cave is wide and imposing. 
With the straight lines of the doors and the windows, there 
is externally a touch of modern architecture in their design. 

The Cave No. 2 is the best preserved in the series. It 
is also will decorated and very imposing. The length is no 
less than 150 feet up to the end of the inner shrine and, as 
such, it is one of the biggest caves in existence not omitting 
even the great Kllora Caves. On three sides there arc cells 
for monks with the usual shrine on the fourth. 

Cave No. 4 is called “ llathikhana by the loeal people. 
It is also well decorated with sculpture. The frontage is 
unfoitunately badly damaged. 

C ave No. 5 is about <)5 feet by 44 feet with two rows 
of pillars to support the roof. The peculiarity about the 
pillars is that they are round and have no bases. They are 
all set up on a raised platform running all along the room. 

Cave Nos. o and / are ii reparably damaged. The 
debris has to be removed in order to obtain a correct idea of 
the caves. We hope the (iovernment of Gwalior will consider 
it a sacred duty to clear the accumulated debris and take all 
necessary steps to preserve these wonderful series of caves 
which are a valuable asset to the State. 

LUlayagiri and Khandhagiri Caves. 

t’dayagiri and Khandhagiri eaves are situated at a 
elistauce of about four miles from Bhubaneshwar near Cuttack 
in the newly formed Province of Orissa. These caves belong 
te> the earliest perioel and are of pecular interest as some of 
them are not cut into the sieles of hills but excavateel out of 
huge stones lying separate from one another. The two groups 
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are situated on two sides of the road opposite each other. 
No chaitya eaves have been discovered here and those exposed 
are all meant for the residence of monks. One of them is 
a double storeyed one. 

Among the Udayagiri group of eaves, the most imposing 
one is that known now as “ Ranika Nur” or “Ouoen’s Palace/' 
It consists of two storeys with an imposing verandah in front. 
The walls of the verandah contain a sc ulpture which depicts 
the scene of an abduction but it has not been ascertained 
what incident it refers to. These caves are classified as 
“ Buddhist " by writers but then* is nothing special to piove 
that they are definitely so. On the other hand they cannot 
be assigned to Hinduism as evidence to that effect is also 
equally lacking. Pan the scene in the cave indicate the 
abduction of SIta by Rfivana or does it represent a J at aka 
story? Till definite proof is forthcoming to the contrary, 
we may accept the prevalent opinion Unit they are Buddhistic 
in origin. 

Ganesh Gunpa and Tlathi gunpa are the other groups 
of this series of caves. On either side ot the entrance to the 
Ganesh Gunpa there are two elephants holding lotus buds. 

flat hi gunpa is well-known on account of the discovery 
of an important inscription but the cave itself is small. This 
is more a natural cavern than a rock cut temple. Of this 
group the most interesting is the Bagh cave which is cut 
in the shape of a tiger. . From outside it looks as if it is the 
head of a tiger with tlie entrance as its mouth. 

The Patalapiira and Yomanapura caves of this series 
contain railings similar to Asokan railings. They are, 
therefore, definitely Buddhistic. 
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Jayavijaya and Svargapuri caves in the same hills 
contain Ho tree symbols, so they too can be assigned to Bud¬ 
dhism. The former is a double storeyed one. These belong 
to the first century A.C. 

The Khandagiii caves are to the west of the road. Here 
too they are not very large, the biggest being Ananta cave. 
These are assigned a very early date by scholars from an 
examination of tin; sculptures and other features. Bo tree 
symbol is used often. The image of Lakshml is found in one 
of the raves. This goddess is common to Mahayana Buddhists 
and Hindus. 

On the hills are several Jain caves which are somewhat 
larger than these. 

At a distance of about six miles from here is Dhauli, 
where a full set of Kmperor Asoka’s Rock inscriptions are 
inscribed. (hlantapuri which is famous as the city from where 
the Tooth Relic of l.ord Buddha was taken to Ceylon, is 
only jo miles from here. The modern name is Puri and its 
great temple' known as “ Jagannfith ” is world famous. 
This tot ality, therefore, is full of Buddhist associations and 
scholars may not be far wrong in stating that all the caves 
have been the work of Buddhists. 

The magnificent Bhubaneshwar temple is also not far 
from here. 

Caves of Kathiawar. 

We have reserved the caves of Kathiawar in Sind to be 
treated last as they are the furthest in the route of visitors. 
Only a few will find the time and the wherewithal to visit 
them but those who can afford may do so as the journey 
will repay their troubles. 
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Caves of Kathiawar are also assigned to Buddhism. 
Except two or three, they have no particular decorations or 
symbols by which they can be definitely called Buddhistic. 
They are almost all plain and cannot in any way compare in 
grandeur to the great caves of Ajanta and Ellora, in the 
Deccan. 

The chief groups are at Talaja in the east and Sana in 
the south of Junagarh, a small Native State. There are 
about too caves which are all small except a few. No chaityu 
cave has been discovered among them. These are similar 
to the caves of Orissa in that they are cut out of small hillocks 
with a thin rooting overhead. 

On the east side of Junagarh town itself there is a series 
of caves called Bawa Pyara’s math used as a cow shed at 
present 1 

Fort of Junagarh has a peculiar type of cave. The 
rock has been bored from top at two places and round these 
openings which can be described as court-yards, there are 
series of galleries. One of them has a chamber 36 feet by 
27 feet with six decorated pillars supporting it. These 
pillars are worth noting as they are finely carved. Some of 
the recesses have the Asoka railing pattern which point to 
their Buddhist origin. 

Another series of caves called “ Kapra Koda’s Palace” 
are situated to the north of the city. They are also quite 
extensive. 

Dhank Group. 

Near the village of Dhank, 3° miles to the north west 
of Junagarh there is yet another scries. These too are small 
and have nothing very striking by way of sculpture etc. 
The only characteristics which give them a Buddhistic 
touch are the railings in Asoka style found in the Jhinjuri- 
jhar section. 
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Talaja Group. 

A series of 36 caves are on the north-west side of Talaja 
hill. 30 miles south of Bhavanagar, another Indian Native 
State. Among these caves, there is only one which needs 
special mention. It is the cave locally known as Ebhal 
Mandapa and is 75 feet by (>7 feet, the height being 17I feet. 
It is one big hall without any decorations, pillars or cells 
and was probably used as a meeting place or a rest house 
with <'ells for monks near about. 

Sana Group. 

In the Lor hill about 12 miles west of Raj ala is yet 
another series of (>o caves. These are also similar to the other 
caves in Kathiawar but very simple in design. The largest 
is (h) feet by (>r feet. It too has no pillars supporting the 
roof. The cave close by, which may be classed as a chaitya 
cave, is 31 feet by iN feet. The roof is flat but the far end is 
made semi-circular. The cave is now used as a Siva Temple 
by the local 1 Iindus. Owing to the simplicity of construction, 
these eaves are assigned to about the 1st or 2nd Century 
B.C. 



CHAPTER XVI 


KOSAMBI (KAUSAMBI) 

I ^HE ancient town of Kosambi (KausambP is situated 
at a distance of about 38 miles from the modern city 
of Allahabad. At present it L a mere wilderness ; 
the extensive ramparts and the imm» rous brickbats scatteied 
over a wide area are the only visible signs of it< past grandeur. 
The modern name is Kosam which is but a small village on 
the banks of the river Jumna. To reach the site we have 
to go lirst by car and then on foot for four miles. Permission, 
however, can be obtained from the Irrigation Department to 
drive a car along the bank of the Jumna canal which reduces 
the distance to be covered on foot to a trille. 

In view of the fact that there are neither sacred shrines 
for worship nor anv remarkable old monuments to examine 
except a stone pillar, we do not advise the ordinary pilgrim 
or visitor to make the long journey unless, of course, he is 
keenly interested in ancient historic sites. 

Places of Interest. 

The following are the objects of interest : 

i. THE RAMPARTS OK THE OLD (TTV. 

2. STONE PILLAR WHICH IS PROBABLY 
ASOKAN. 

3. THE AREA COVERED BY THE ANCIENT CITY. 

4. STATUETTES, COINS, ETC., IN THE ALLA¬ 
HABAD ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

1. THE RAMPARTS OF THE OLD CITY 

The ramparts of the old city which look highly impressive 
as we approach the site over flat ground, have a circuit of 
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about 4 miles. The immensity of the fortifications can be 
gauged from the fact that they are even today thirty feet 
high while the bastians are between 50 to 60 feet. 

2. STONE PILLAR WHICH IS PROBABLY ASOKAN 
The most interesting monument at the site is the polished 

stone pillar which contains a number of inscriptions; none of 
these, however, belong to the Asokan period. We are, there¬ 
fore, unable to say definitely whether this is one of the many 
pillars set up by Emperor Asoka or is the work of a later 
monarch. The height of the portion in situ is 22 feet while 
the whereabouts of its capital are unknown. Although 
Asoka’s name cannot be conclusively coupled with this pillar, 
there 1 is another pillar in the Fort at Allahabad which is, from 
all evidence, a typical one set up by this illustrious monarch. 
It was probably removed there from Kosambi by Emperor 
Akbar who had constructed the Fort and is still a peace- 
inspiring object in bellicose surroundings. The following 
inscription of Asoka, generally described as the " Kausambi 
Edict ” because of its mention of a schism that arose at that 
place is engraved on the pillar : 

“ Whosoever breaks up the Church, be it monk or 
nun, shall be clad in white raiment, and compelled to live 
in what is not a residence (of the clergy).” 

The same inscription occurs in the Sarnath and Sanchi 
pillars. 

3. THE AREA COVERED BY THE ANCIENT CITY 

The area covered by the ancient city is today desolate 
with only two small villages existing amidst the ruins. These 
villages are called Gadhava and Gadhava Chota. The names 
are probably derived from the word Gar, meaning a fortress. 
Just as at Sankassa, the fortunate inhabitants have made 
good use of the bricks available free of cost in constructing 
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their hamlets. Apart from the brickbats strewn all over the 
site, there are no other monuments worth mentioning. 
Several residents of Allahabad interested in ancient history 
and archaeology have made excavations at this site and 
their finds are housed in the Allahabad Archaeological 
Museum. 

4. STATUETTES, COINS, ETC., IN THE ALLAHABAD 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 

Students interested in the antiquities of Kosambi may pay 
a visit to this museum where a representative collection is 
very carefully preserved. 

Among the finds mention may be made of the red sand¬ 
stone image of a Bodhisattva kept at the left hand side of the 
entrance to the Museum. It is almost an eiact copy of the 
image at Sarnath, only the size is much smaller. The head 
and the right hand are broken. The following inscription 
occurs on the image :— 

“ In the 2nd year of the reign of Kanishka BhikkhunI 

Buddhimitra put up this Bodhisattva at this place 

sanctified by the Buddha's visits.” 

History of Kosambi. 

The story of the city of Kosambi goes back to the times 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana as it is mentioned 
in both the epics. According to the former, it was founded 
by one Prince Kusamba, son of the Cedi King, Uparicara 
Vasu. With Sahajati as the entreport on the river Jumna, 
it was a flourishing commercial centre throughout the ages. 

Lord Buddha visited Kosambi several times and delivered 
here a number of sermons including Kosambiya Sutta. But 
the fame or rather the notoriety of Kosambi is due in Buddhist 
history on account of a dispute that arose among the Bhikkhus 
during the life time of the Buddha. The bone of contention 
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was a very insignificant Viiiaya rule but factions waxed and 
the Lord Buddha Himself failed to settle the ever widening 
gulf. He, therefore, left Kosanibi in order to pass His time 
peacefully in the Barileyvaka forest. 

The most famous monastery at Kausambi was the 
Ghositarama built by the merchant Ghosita. 

At the time of the Buddha the ruling King was Udayana 
who was at first antagonistic to Buddhism but later on a 
convert. In the Mahayana books his conversion is ascribed 
to the Lord I finiseif whereas the Bali tradition gives the credit 
to Bindola Bharadvaja. The King was a romantic figure 
and his marriage with Vfisuladattfi, the beautiful daughter 
of King Bajjota of A vault i, is famous in legend and history. 
It is said that l*duyunu knew a charm to capture wild ele¬ 
phants, which King Bajjota determined to learn somehow or 
other. Getting ready an enormous life-like wooden figure 
of an elephant and tilling it with soldiers, he had it placed in 
the forest nearby where Udayana list'd to go hunting. Mis¬ 
taking the wooden figure for a live elephant, Udayana pre¬ 
pared to capture it whereupon the soldiers concealed inside 
rushed out and made him prisoner. They took him to Bajjota 
who had him imprisoned in his palace, promising to free him 
only if In? would part with the valuable charm. Udayana, 
in this sad predicament, agreed to part with the charm and 
the King asked his daughter Yasuladatta to learn it. He was, 
however, afraid of letting Udayana sec his daughter ; so he 
placed a curtain between them. He told his daughter that 
she was to sit on one side of the curtain and learn the charm 
from a certain dwarf seated on the other side while to Udayana 
he said that a hunch back woman would sit on the other side 
of the curtain and learn the charm. Accordingly the lessons 
began but little progress was made by the rather stupid daugh¬ 
ter of the King. Udayana lost his patience and called out to 
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her saying, “ What a stupid hunch-back! I low thick-headed 
and ugly you must be!” Vasuladatta was taken aback by 
this rude remark and retorted, “ How dare you call me a 
hunch-back, you ugly dwarf ?” Whereupon Udavana raised 
the curtain to find that the supposed hunch-back was no other 
than the beautiful daughter of the king. He at *<nce. fell in 
love with her and then and there plotted to escape with her 
to his kingdom. He sent word to the kine saying that it was 
necessary for his student to obtain a certain lu rb to complete 
the efficacy of the charm and asked that the hunch-back be 
sent on an elephant to the nearby forest. When this was 
done, Udayana joined the Princess and (doped to his King 
dom. 

The Kingdom of Kausambi did not long remain inde¬ 
pendent. It became a part of the Magadhan Empire. 

Fa Hien visited the place during his pilgrimage but has 
left only a passing reference to it. 

Hiuen Tsiang too visited the place and wrote as follows : 

“ This country is about 6,000 // in circuit, and the capital 
about 30 li. The land is famous for its productiveness ; the incn-a.se 
is very wonderful. Rice and sugar-canes arc plentiful. The 
climate is very hot, the manners of the people hard and rough. 
They cultivate learning and are very earnest in tln-ir religious life 
and in virtue. There are ten Safigharanias, which are in ruins 
and deserted, the priests are about 300; they study the Little 
Vehicle. There art* fifty Deva temples, and the number of heretics 
is enormous. 

“In the city, within an old palace, there is a large Vihdra 
about bo feet high ; in it is a figure of the Buddha carved out of 
sandal-wood, above which is a stone canopy. It is the work of 
the king U-to-ycn-na (Udayana). I 3 y its spiritual qualities [or, 
between its spiritual marks) it produces a divine light, which 
from time to time shines forth. The princes of various countries 
have used their power to carry off this statute, but although 
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many men have trierl, not all the number could move it. They 
therefore worship copies of it, and they pretend that the likeness 
is a true one, and this is the original of all such figures. 

♦ * * 

" About ioo paces to the east of the Vihdva are the signs of 
the walking and silting of the four former Buddhas. By the side 
of this, and not far oil, is a well used by Tathagata, and a bathing- 
house*. The well still has water in it, but the house has long been 
destroyed. 

“ Within the city, at the south-east angle of it, is an old 
habitation, the ruins of which only exist. This is the house of 
Goshira 1 ( Kun-shi-lo) the nobleman. In the middle is a Vihdva 
of the Buddha, and a stupa containing hair and nail relics. There 
are also ruins of Tatliagata's bathing-house. 

“ Not far to the south-east of the city is^m old Sanghdrdma. 
This was formerly the place where Gosliira the nobleman had a 
garden. In it is a stupa built by Asoka-raja, about 200 feet high ; 
here Tathfigata for several years preached the law. 13 v the side 
of this stupa are traces of the four past Buddhas where they sat 
down and walked. Here again is a stupa containing hair and nail 
relics of Tathagata. 

“ To the south-east of the Sanghdvdmu , on the top ol a double- 
storeyed tower, is an old brick chamber where Vasubandhu Bodhi- 
sattva dwelt. In this chamber he composed the VidydmCirtasiddhi 
Adstva (M'ri-ihi Inn), intended to refute the principles of the 
Little Vehicle and confound the heretics. 

“ To the cast of the Suthihdvdnta, and in the middle of an 
Anna grove, is an old foundation wall ; this was the place where 
Asanga Bodhisattva composed the iZdstva called Hin-yang-shing 
kiau. 

“ To the south-west of the city 8 or <) li is a stone dwelling 
of a venomous Naga. Having subdued this dragon, Tathagata 
left here His shallow ; but though this is a tradition of the place, 
there is no vestige of the shadow visible. 

1 Ghosita. 
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" By the side of it is a stupa built by Asoka-raja, about 
200 feet high. Near this are marks where Tathagata walked to 
and fro, and also a hair and nail stupa. The disciples who are 
afflicted with disease, by praying here mostly are cured. 

“ The law of Sakya becoming extinct, this will be the very 
last country in which it will survive ; therefore from the highest 
to the lowest all who enter the borders of this country are deeply 
affected, even to tears, ere they return." 

Buddhist Records of the Western World by Samuel Beal, 
Vol. I, pp. 235-237. 



CHAPTER XVII 


DESCRIPTION OF IMAGES IN 
INDIAN MUSEUMS 

I N ;ill Indian museums there are so many imagrsof Buddha, 
Bodhisatvas, gods and goddesses in numerous altitudes, 
the lay visitor finds himself in utter bewilderment as to the 
exact meaning of the images and their postures. Lven the 
labels attached to the figures fail to give him an adequate 
knowledge. J shall, therefore, endeavour here to give a 
short descriptive account of the various Buddhist iigures 
that the visitor is most likely to come across in these interest¬ 
ing museums. 

At the very outset, it must be borne in mind by the 
reader that image worship by the Buddhists started in India 
only about the first Century B.C. Previous to that, Bud¬ 
dhists seem to have considered it sacrilegious to depict in 
stone or on canvas the likeness of the Lord whose extra¬ 
ordinarily handsome figure is so graphically described in 
Buddhist books, l-pto the lirst century B.C, whenever it 
was necessary to show the presence of the Blessed One in any. 
piece of sculpture, the artist did so by some kind of symbol 
or sign c.g., the Bodhi tree, the Dharmacakra, the vacant 
seat, or the soles of His feet. This ingenious method lias been 
employed at Sanehi, Bar hut and other places where the 
monuments are either pre-Asokan or belong to the Asokan 
period. This was the period of Theravada Buddhism. 
Later, when the Mahayana form of Buddhism superseded 
the Theravada, the artists seem to have discarded their 
former hesitation to carve images of the Lord Buddha. 
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With the increased encouragement offered to outer 
ceremonials by the Mahayanists and probably influenced by 
Greek sculptural art after Alexander’s invasion, artists began 
their favourite work of depicting the Buddha in granite, 
stucco, terra-cotta and other materials. Thus their suppressed 
artistic sense found a very attractive avenue of expression, 
for what could be more inspiring to a devout follower than 
to create a likeness of the Great Master out of some tangible 
substance? Soon they made images by the thousand and 
the Buddhists including the Theravadins themselves gradually 
came to regard it as an act of great ineri f n t only to worship 
an image of the Lord but also to dedicate one to a temple. 
This is why we find such a profusion of images in later times 
with the names of the donors duly inscribed on the pedestals 
or backs of images. 


Buddha Images. 

. The images of the Buddha arc either in sitting or standing 
postures. The sitting posture is generally known as Padma- 
sana in which He is shown as squatting with crossed 
legs keeping one leg over the other. Though very rarely, 
we also come ac ross images which are made to sit in Kuropcan 
fashion as at Kllora and Ajanta. This may be due to Greek 
influence. The different postures are known as mtulrds and the 
following are the most common :— 

1. Padmasana Mudrd. -Padmasana (lotus posture) is 
the position invariably assumed for meditation. It consists 
of crossing the legs so that the upturned sole of the right 
foot rests on the left thigh while the sole of the left foot rests 
on the right thigh. The two hands are placed on the crossed 
legs one~upon the other. 
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2. Dharmacakra mudra .—Buddha is sitting in padma- 
sana posture while his hands are held near the heart. The 
right hand thumb and the first linger are joined together 
and they are made to touch the middle finger of the left hand. 
He seems to be unrevelling a knotty problem to the audience. 
This is the attitude of preaching the First Sermon at Sarnath. 
Most of the images at Sarnath have this posture. 

3. Bhumisparsa mudra .—In this posture the Buddha 
is sitting in padmdsanu while the right hand is made to drop 
downwards pointing towards the earth while the left hand is 
placed on the crossed legs. This depicts an important 
incident in Buddha’s life as described on page 19. It has 
now become a favourite theme of Buddhist sculptors. 

4. Abhaya Mudra .—This posture is usually depicted 
by bending the l ight hand against its shoulder with the palm 
turned towards the audience. The other hand slings down. 
This is the attitude of giving protection or blessing to the’ 
devotees. In this mudra Buddha is invariably standing. 
In Buddhist countries when a layman salutes a bhikkhu with 
folded hands, the latter does not return the courtesy in the 
same manner but instead he utters the words, “ sukhl hotu,” 
meaning “ may you be happy.” Probably at an earlier 
period the custom of raising the right hand at the same 
moment in the posture of giving blessings was prevalent 
but abandoned later on. 

5. Dhydna mudra. Here the figure of the Buddha 
is seen to sit in padmasana with eyes half closed. The legs 
are crossed and the palm of one hand is placed on the other 
and both the hands are made to rest on the crossed legs. 

6. Pindapdta mudra .—Here the figure is standing 
holding the begging bowl in His hands which are locked 
together. It is in this attitude that the monks go collecting 
alms for their meals. 
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7. Parinirvana tnudrd. —As at Kusinara, in this mudr& 
Buddha is seen lying down fully stretched with His right hand 
placed against the cheek. He is lying on His right side. 
This is the position in which He used to sleep and also passed 
away into Mahaparinirvana. Ignorant guides describe this 
posture as “ sleeping Buddha ” but it certainly does not signify 
that. It always indicates the attainment of Mahaparinir- 
vana at Kusinara. It is a blasphemy on the artistic sense 
of the sculptor to say that he had portrayed Buddha in the 
act of sleeping. 

A fact to be noted about Buddha images discovered in 
India is that in some of them both shoulders are covered while 
in others the right shoulder is laid bare. The general rule is 
to cover both shoulders while going out of doors whereas 
when relaxing in the monastery or worshipping in the Vihara, 
one shoulder is to be invariably uncovered. 

Some of the images may seem to be without clothes 
at all. They should not be confused with figures of Mahavira 
which are fully naked. In the former case the absence of 
clothes is only apparent. It is merely a defect in the exe¬ 
cution of the piece of sculpture concerned. A minute 
examination of the image will, however, show that the robes 
are actually depicted with thin lines to indicate the edges. 

These Buddha images may have a round disk behind 
the head with or without decorative work on it. This disk is 
a representation of the halo or the aura that surrounded 
Buddha’s body. 

Another peculiar fact about Indian sculpture is the 
fashion of depicting several incidents of the Buddha’s life in 
one and the same scene. Thus, in one piece of sculpture, 
the visitor may see jumbled together the scenes of Buddha’s 
nativity, bathing of the child, renunciation, cutting off His 
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hair, meditation at Buddhagaya, preaching the First Sermon 
and the final passing away. A fine example of this type 
of sculpture is to be seen in the Museum at Sarnath. 

Bodhisatva Images. 

Images of Bodhisatvas are many and varied. We 
give below a short descriptive account of the principal ones, 

1. Avalokitesvarn.- He is a very popular and, import¬ 
ant Mahayana Bodhisatva. He holds a lotus stalk in the 
left hand and a nectar pot in his right. Sometimes there are 
two female figures on two sides representing Bhrikuti and 
Tara. On the pedestal there may be the figure of Suchi- 
mukha, an animal asking for mercy. Avalokitesvara as well 
as most of the other Bodhisatva figures have elaborate 
head dresses while the use of ornaments and even the sacred 
thread are not uncommon features. The head dress or the 
crown has a crest in front containing a small figure of the 
Buddha. If not for this small difference, these figures can 
easily pass off as Hindu deities. 

2. Padmapdni. —Padmapani is one of the important 
Bodhisatvas. As the name indicates he is holding a lotus 
llower stalk in the one hand while the other is held in the 
attitude of giving protection or preaching. 

3. Manjusrl .^This is another popular Bodhisatva. He 
may be sitting on a seat or on the figure of a lion. In his 
hands he holds a lotus, sword and book. 

4. Vujrapdni. —This Bodhisatva holds a conch shell 
(shankha) in the light hand and a vajra (thunderbolt) in his 
left. Serpents may form part of the head dress. Some 
times he may be depicted as having three heads and six arms 
which hold in addition to articles mentioned above, a rosary, 
arrow and bow. Sakti, a female figure, sits by his side. 
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5. Tara. —This is a very popular female deitv of the 
Maha\anists. Images of Tara are found in abundance at 
all Buddhist sites in India. She is the consort of Avalokite- 
svara and is regarded as an unfailing protector. In her left 
hand she invariably holds a lotus stalk and the right hand is 
held in the attitude of giving protection. Sometimes she 
sits on a lion throne. 

6 . Pragnapdramitd. —This is the goddess of learning 
in Mahay ana Buddhism just as Sarasvati is the goddess of 
learning among the Hindus. She is seated on a lotus throne 
with a book-on-lotus in one hand. Sometimes she is depicted 
as having ten hands holding a pot, noose, conch, book or 
lotus, banner, fruit, rosary, sword and the last, held in 
abhay amu dr d. 

7. Marichi. This is another Mahayana goddess. She 
lias three faces, one of which is that of a boar. She may 
have eight hands holding a needle, piece of string, goad, noose, 
bow, arrow, vajra and asoka. She sits on a chariot drawn 
by pigs or horses. 

8. JJuimbhala. —He is the Mahayana Buddhist god of 
wealth. lie holds a fruit in one hand and a purse in the 
other. Sometimes he is depicted as having four hands holding 
a pot, sword, flower and mongoose. 

9. I railokyavijaya. —This is an unusual god who is 
seen trampling the god Siva and Parvati. His expression 
is angry. 

10. Hariti. —This goddess is the consort of Jhambhala. 
She is probably a fertilising goddess. According to Itsing, 
the Chinese traveller, “ the image of Hariti is found either 
in the porch or in the corner of the dining hall of all Indian 
monasteries depicting her as holding a babe in her arms and 
round her knees three or five children. Every day an abund- 
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ant offering of food is made before the image/' The Yakkhinl 
who attained SotapattiphaJa on hearing the Phamma from 
Majjhantika who was sent to the Himalayas to preach Budd- 
hism during Asoka’s time, is probably the same person. 

it. Vasudhard .—-This goddess has similar functions as 
Hariti. In her left hand she holds “ a lotus stalk and a 
pot with ears of corn while the lower right hand is held in 
varada mudra.” 

12. Sarasvati .—As there are images of this goddess too 
at Buddhist sites, she must have been worshipped by both 
the Buddhists and the Hindus. She holds a lute in her 
hands. 

13. Aparajita .—This is another female deity. She 
is a later Buddhist goddess and is depicted as trampling on 
Ganesha while Indr a holds a parasol. 






CHAPTER XVIII 


MAHA BODHI SOCIETY AND iTS 
WORK 

N O visitor who makes even a Hying visit to tlie sacred 
places described in the previous chapters will fail 
to hear of the Maha Bodhi Society founded by the late 
Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala, as it is the pioneer Asso¬ 
ciation engaged in the work of reviving these ancient sites 
to their former glory. As a matter of fact, it is the activities 
of this vSociety during the last fifty years, which have created 
among the Buddhists an impetus to make pilgrimages. The 
first organised party of pilgrims to India was taken by the late 
Ven. Dharniapala in 1892. Previous to that pilgrims had gone 
very seldom. As far as we know the only record we have of 
such a pilgrimage from C eylon is that of the party headed 
by Mudaliyar Edmund R. Gooneratne of Guile, which 
included Dullewe Adigar and two or three other Sinhalese. 
They visited Buddhagaya in 1888, two years before the 
visit of the Ven. Dharmapala. Mudaliyar Gooneratne had 
also the privilege of setting up a flower altar under the Bodhi 
tree as a sequel to his visit. His activities were confined to 
this only and no one else thought of making a prolonged stay 
or of organising an Association to create a Buddhist 
centre at the place. It was left to the late Ven. Dharmapala 
to start a substantial movement which has borne such 
marvellous results, as the reader must have realised by now. 
All glory to his cherished name. 

As the pilgrim is bound to visit one or other of the 
Society's many temples and Rest Houses, we shall give 
below a short account of the main centres. Those 
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institutions which an* situated within the sacred places have 
already been dealt with in the appropriate chapters. 

The following are the other places of interest :— 

Sri Dharmarajika Vihara, Calcutta. 

Sri Dhamiarftjika Vihara, situated at .pi, Bamkirn 
Chatterjee Street (formerly College Square) is a beautiful 
temple built in accordance with Ajanta architecture. It is 
situated in a picturesque part of Calcutta with a huge tank 
in front where atquatic sports take place almost throughout 
the summer. All round are Colleges of the University of 
Calcutta with the imposing Senate Hall and the Asutoslr 
Building where the administrative oih< es of the University 
an* situated, opposite the Vihara across the tank. 

The frontage is completely faced with Clnrnar stone 
and the building is a double storey* d one. With its immense 
l>o leaf pattern window and ancient Buddhist architecture, 
it is a conspicuous building irr the locality. 

The Vihara was opened in 1020 by the Marquess ol 
Zetland who was then the Governor of Bengal. 

The shrine room is situated in the first floor. With its 
vaulted roof and tire beautiful pillars in two rows as well 
as tire Ajanta frescoes copied on the walls, the shrine has the 
atmosphere of a typical ancient Buddhist temple and trans¬ 
ports one to the golden period of Indian histoiv when such 
magnificent structures studded all over India. 

At the extreme end of the hall is the black stone stupa 
in which are kept the holy relics of Lord Buddha presented 
by the Government of India. The stupa is in Gandhara style. 
The relic enshrined is the one found at Bhattiprolu, Krishna 
District, Madras. On tire left hand side of the stupa is a 
fine Burmese image in marble. With its pedestal and altar 
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decorated with gold and vermilion in Burmese style, it is 
a dazzling object. To the right, insideaglass alniirah,is the 
marvellously beautiful image of Buddha brought from Japan. 
It is made of sandal wood but looks like metal. It 
was carved by a famous Japanese sculptor about 700 years 
ago for the use of the Shogun. When the late Veil. Dharma- 
pala was returning from Chicago Parliament of Religions, to 
which he went as the representative ol Southern Buddhism, 
he passed through Japan and this historic image was presented 
to him by the Japanese Buddhists to be kept in the Buddha 
gaya temple. The story of its installation and the subsequent 
troubles, we have dealt with in another chapter. After 
wandering from place to place, it has at last iound this fine 
resting place. 

There arc a number of other interesting images and art 
works kept in this Vihara. The line Buddha image from 
Buddhagaya may be specially noted. It is 1,200 years old. 
The well-known verse “ Ye dhamma hetuppabhava *' is 
engraved round the halo in Gupta script. The silver pagoda 
sent by Marshall Chiang Kai Shek through His Holiness Tai 
Hsu, as a present to the Society, may also be seen inside the 
almirah to the left of the Burmese image. 

A copy of a Slgiriya (Ceylon) fresco and a Tibetan 
painting on a banner are kept at the other end of the shrine 
room. Another interesting object is the large Tibetan prayer 
wheel kept against the northern wall of the same Hall. 

Behind the Vihara is a three storeyed building called 
" Mrs. Mary E. Poster Building/' The offices of the Society, 
the Library, rooms for the use of monks etc., are situated in 
this building. The library contains a valuable collection 
of Buddhist books. The Society's monthly organ, “ Thu 
Maha Bodhi," is issued from here. 
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Rev. N. Jinaratana Thera is in charge of the many 
activities at this important centre. 

Zawtika Hall, Gaya. 

This is a rest house which the Maha Bodhi Society has 
erected for the use of pilgrims going to Buddhagaya. It 
is only 15 minutes’ walk from the Gaya station and is on the 
Mcleodgunj Road, the main road to the sacred place. It 
is a large building where the visitors can find accommodation 
if required. 

Rev. Pandita P. Paiinananda Thera is in charge. 

Maha Bodhi Asram, Madras. 

This asram is at Perambur, about six miles from the 
Madras Central station and consists of a few rooms built for 
the use of the resident monk. Adjacent to it is the “ Mrs. 
Foster Memorial Hall” erected for the benefit of the 
local Buddhists. No accommodation is available here but 
the monk in charge, Revd. N. Somananda Thera, is always 
willing to help pilgrims needing assistance. 

'file Society’s efforts to procure a suitable building 
close to the Railway Station to serve as a pilgrims’ rest as 
well as a centre for its work, have succeeded at last. A 
double-storeyed house situated at 10, Rennet Lane, Egmore, 
has been purchased at a cost of Rs. 63,000 /- and will be 
made available to visitors at no distant date. 

Bahujana Vihara, Bombay. 

This Vihara is situated in a locality of Bombay known 
as Parel and is just opposite the Cricket Grounds of the 
St. Xavier’s Club. It is built after the Bedsa cave but 
without attempting to copy any of its decorations. There 
is a stupa with an image of the Buddha placed in a niche in 
front of it. 
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There are also a couple of rooms attached to the Vihara 
for the use of monks. The donor is Seth Jugol Kishore 
Birlaji who had it erected at the request of Prof. Dharmananda 
Kosambi for the benefit of the local wo king class people. 
It was recently transferred to the Mali a Bodhi Society and 
is at present in charge of Revd. IX S.is.Misiri Them. 

Buddha Vihara, New Delhi. 

New Delhi is the capital of the great Indian Union 
where the Governor-General resides in a magnificent 
building. All the Indian princes have their separate 
Palaces in this garden city created by Sir Edward 
Lutyens. There are a few Chittagong (Bengal) Buddhists 
employed in different offices. At the request of the late 
Mr. Sarbananda Barua, the author of this book applied 
to the Government of India for a plot of land to erect a small 
Vihara for their use and to serve as a centre for Buddhist work 
in the metropolis of India. The request was granted and 
a fine plot of land in Reading Road, adjoining the great 
Lakshml Narayan temple built by Setli Jugol Kishore Birlaji, 
was obtained. Appeals were sent to Buddhist friends for 
financial help but the response was disappointing. Seth J.K. 
Birlaji, however, came to the rescue of the Society, and with 
his usual generosity, undertook the construction of the 
Vihara at his own cost. Thus was completed the fine 
Buddha Vihara now visited by thousands of people from all 
over the world. 

Attached to the Vihara are the residential quarters 
for the monks and Reading Room, etc. Only Buddhist 
pilgrims are given accommodation here during their sojourn. 
The image of the Vihara is an exact copy of the famous 
Sarnath image in preaching attitude and the walls contain 
scenes from the life of the Buddha. 
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We do nof know positively whether Lord Buddha visited 
Delhi proper during His ministration or not. Indraprasta 
is mentioned, however, in Buddhist books and the country 
of the Kurus, which corresponds to the Delhi District, finds 
mention at several places. Migacira, the King of Kurus, 
whose capital was at fndraprasta, is said to have been con¬ 
verted to Buddhism by Katthapala Thera who was a native 
of llastinapura. Lord Buddha delivered several abstruse 
suttas in this country on account of the fact that the inha¬ 
bitants were highly intelligent. Satipatthana sutta was 
delivered at Kammassadhamma village. Mahaslhanada, Saro- 
pama, Kukkhopama, Magandiya and Anejjasappiiya were 
the others that He taught here. A high tribute is paid 
to the inhabitants for their knowledge of Buddhism, strict 
moral behaviour and active life. But today there is hardly 
one who calls himself a Buddhist in this part of the country. 

A visit to the adjoining I.akshml Narayan temple and 
its beautiful gardens should not be omitted as this temple 
is one of the finest modern Hindu temples in India. As 
mentioned, it was constructed by Birlaji at a cost of over 
lour lakhs of rupees. 

Rev. V. Dhammaloka is in charge of the Vihara. 

Maha Bodhi Buddhist Mission, Calicut. 

There is a centre of Buddhist activities belonging to the 
Maha Bodhi Society in the sea port of Calicut on the Malabar 
coast. Though it is outside tlie trek of the pilgrim, it is a 
place of interest on acc ount of the fact that there is a growing 
community of Buddhists at this place. The mission has a 
temple, Reading Room, Library, etc., in a house in Customs 
Road which was gifted for the work of the Mission by the 
late Mr. C. Krishnan, a leading citizen, who had embraced 
Buddhism some years ago. In fact he was the founder of the 
Buddhist movement in Malabar. 
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Another centre of the Mission is situated in Mamir 
about 7 miles from Calicut. The site is a picturesque one 
as it is situated on a hill with a winding river on three 
sides and the ocean at a distance on the other. Rev. 
Dharmaskhauda, a Malabar bhikklut, is in charge of the 
Vihara. 

Maha Bodhi Society’s Gem v at Bangalore. 

Ceylon Buddhist Goodwill Minion of which the late Sir 
I). B. Jayatilaka was the PreMd«‘iit. ohtaiuc«i a valuable plot 
of land in Gandhinagar, Bangalore', for the construction of a 
Buddhist Temple and monastery. The foundation stone 
was lead by Sir I). B. Jayatilaka himself and the work of 
erecting the buildings commenced during his lifetime but, 
owing to the paucity of funds, very little progress was made. 
The time allowed by the Government of Mysore to complete 
the work expired and two extensions were given, but still 
the work did not progress beyond the foundation wails of the 
monastery. In those circumstances the Government of 
Mysore olfeied the landtothe Malta Bodhi Society of Ceylon if 
it would undertake to complete the scheme within a reasonable 
period. The Society accepted the oiler and arrangements 
are being made to restart the work. Mr. A. S. R. Chari, 
ex High Court. Judge, who is a devout Buddhist resident 
of Bangalore, has, as the representative of the Society, taken 
up the cause energetically and has already commenced the 
erection of the much needed boundary wall. We sincerely 
trust that the money required for this scheme will be soon 
forthcoming from Buddhists of all countries. 

Buddha Vihara, Lucknow. 

This Vihara situated in Risaldarbagh owes its existence 
to the Venerable Bodhananda Malta Thera who is a Bengalee 
by race but had settled J.own in the United Provinces from 
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his early childhood. With hardly any resources at his disposal 
he has literally built up the place brick by brick in the course 
of several decades (ireat credit is due to the Maha Thera 
for his singleness of purpose and unremitting zeal. Pie has 
gifted the Temple to the Maha Bodhi Society. Centrally 
situated in a crowded locality, the Vihara is bound to 
grow in importance as a centre of work. Buddhist pilgrims 
passing through Lucknow can halt at this place. 



APPENDIX 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR 
VISITORS 

Climate and Passengers’ Equipment. 

I NDIA is a vast continent, itlength being about i,800 
miles and the greatest breadth 1.3O0 miles, in Midi 
a huge country the visitor will naturally find varying kinds 
of climates. There are, however, three*marked seasons viz , 
Summer (April to July), rainy season (July to September), 
and Winter (October to March). 

Visitors generally come to India during the cold weather 
as it is the most pleasant part of the year. Buddhist pilgrim 
parties are also organised during this period. October and 
November are mild and, therefore, most ideal for Ceylon 
visitors. December and January are extremely cold. Every 
visitor should be well provided with warm clothings and 
woollen blankets. As there willbeconstant Railway travelling 
during the nights, they should bring their own beddings. 

Most of the Buddhist sacred places are situated outside 
the big towns. No suitable hotel accommodation is therefore 
available at those places. Visitors should have the necessary 
utensils to cook their meals. Tinned food would be most 
handy at such sites. Where there are Government Dak 
Bungalow's they have been mentioned in the appropriate 
places. 

Although it would be most convenient to travel with 
light luggage, there are some things which are absolutely 
necessary. We suggest the following equipment for ordinary 
pilgrims. Those who wish for more comforts will know what 
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further things to be added. Equipment :—4 sets of usual 
dress, 2 blank* ! ? or r quilt made of cotton, 1 quilt for bedding, 
I holdall for carrying bedding etc., 1 pillow, 1 stove, 1 hurricane 
lamp, 1 torch, r thermosflask, r aluminium plate, 1 cup, 
1 lota (water vessel) or bucket, 2 spoons, 1 kettle, 1 knife and 
5 vessels for cooking. 

As regai ds foodstuff, it is difficult to suggest anything 
as they depend on the taste of the visitor himself. 

Language. 

A knowledge of Hindi would be most useful as at some 
of the remote places, it is not possible to obtain competent 
interpreters. A servant speaking Hindi will be very helpful 
in making the journey successful. 

Customs. 

The visitor’s luggage will be examined by Customs 
officers at Dhanuskodi when going to India and at Talai 
Mannar when returning to Ceylon. On both occasions the 
examination is 011 board the ferry-boat. Higher class 
passengers are given forms to be filled up which they should 
not fail to complete and keep ready before the officers arrive 
to avoid delay. Duty is free on personal effects. 

Purchase of Tickets. 

First and Second class visitors are well advised to obtain 
their tickets from Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, the well-known 
travel agents, as they have arrangements with the different 
Railways to supply tickets to their customers. No extra 
charge is payable. No Inter or Third class tickets are 
however issued by them except for servants accompanying 
the higher class passengers. Most Railways have what are 
described as " Through round trip tickets " which are cheap 
and most convenient. Leaflets describing these tour tickets, 
are available from the different Railways. 
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Buddhist pilgrims are. however, well advised to join the 
Maha Bodhi pilgrim parties arranged by the Ceylon Maha 
Bodhi Society, as it will be cheaper and more convenient in 
every respect. The Society arranges four parties, the 
first in October so that tin* pilgrims can be present at the 
anniversary celebration of the MiilagandhakuU Vihara at 
Sarnath, the second in December to avail tin* Christinas 
holidays, the third in February and Ihe Umrih in March 
when the climate is much warm* 1 Trained guides accom¬ 
pany these parties to help the pilgrims. All communications 
regarding rates etc., should be addressed to the Maha Bodhi 
Society, Maha Bodhi Mandira, Maligakanda. Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Passports. 

No passports are required for visitors from Ceylon and 
Burma but those from Ceylon should be provided with 
quarantine passes for their return journey as, otherwise, they 
would be detained one day at the Matidapam camp. 

Money. 

Indian money consists of Rupees, annas and pice 01 
pies. 4 pices or 12 pies-- 1 anna, ib annas, j rupee. 
Visitors can convert their money into Indian cuirency on 
the ferry steamer. This can also be done at the offices of 
Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son. 

Information Offices. 

There are information offices attached to all important 
Railway stations for the benefit of visitors. All Buddhist 
visitors are requested to communicate with the Maha Bodhi 
Society, 4a, Bamkim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta or Holy 
Isipatana, Sarnath, Benares. The Society will gladly 
supply whatever information is required to visit the sacred 
places. 
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LEGACIES AND DONATIONS 

are urgently neeck d by the Maha Bodlii S«.t ii*t of India 
for the maintenance and iniprownu ut of Bio follow ing 
meritorious institutions: 

j. MULAGAXDIIAKl '} 1 VIHAK.X ,\NH Till (ONM c 111 > 
INSTITU'I IONS al 11«»l> l sipatana. Sainath. s l !'. 

(</) M a/ai; ( n.dhahuti I u'.am w as l»uill at tin- holy spot m io;i 
altt r Soo yeai > ol neglt « t ol tlx- piace, to eushiine the 
Holy Kt-lit s ot I .uni Buddha pnxnti'd 1>\ tlu- (io\iiu 
nirnt ol India. Nothing ran hr muic inn itoi ions than 
to hrlp tlir lu.i in t< nail* < i.t 1 his plarr ol \\ oisliip. 

(b) .1 /ulagandhahnii \ ihrim I.tinny . Built to smr as th«- 
Crntial Lihiaiv i>1 tlu- Sotictv. i-uinls air needed h>i 
the- purchase ol hooks. Imnituir aiul other equipment. 

(< ) I-tee Bispt ttsat \\ Tin- building was erected with a 
donation received from tlu* latr Air. ( hail ( Imre khinr 
and his son. Chan ( lung Lcang. Medi« a! Ucaiinrnt 
is gism hrr to all village is as wall as visitois. Your 
griu-miis hrlp to continue this humanitarian woik lot 
tlu- hrm-lit oi tlu- poor is needed. 

( d ) Jn/i ntuiioncii Buddhist Institute. Started for the propei 

trainin'., of hhikkhiis and hrahniat hfu is for Buddhist 
missionary work and lor the study ol Buddhism in all 
its aspects. This will serve as the nucleus ol the pi < »po.-ed 
Buddhist l imnsitv at Siirnath. 

(e) . Malta Bodhi btcc School. Started in tiiis School 

has hern continuously giving ek-nic-ntai y education to 
the heljiless village c hildren. 

(/) Malta Bodhi \'idyCtlaya. Started in i «>35 as a Middle 
Knglish School. It lias now grown into a High J.nglish 
School v\ i11 i over 300 boys. Kxamination results are 
the best in the Hislrict. Expansion of the building is 
urgently required. 

(g) Residence for B ink hints. To remove, tin* present monastery 

from the Viliura Bark, a new building is planned with 
24 rooms. Cost ol each room is estimated at ]<s. 1.500. 

(h) Dhannapala Kmnrira Vidyalaya. This is tin orphanage 

maintained at the holy place by the Alalia Bodhi Society. 
Help to meet the expenses ot the boys. 
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(0 A rut Dharma Sanzha Dharmasalii. 'Phis magnificent 
building donated by Baja Jialdeodas Birla is the guest 
house of the Society. 

2. S 1 <T DHA KM A BA J l K A VillAUA. Calcutta. 

'Phis is the Jirst. Yilmia built by the Society for the revival 
of Buddhism in India. Library, 1 ree Beading Boom and 
Hostel ne attached. The offices of the Society are situated 
in the .Mis. Poster Building behind the Yihftra. Bs. y.,oco are 
reciuired to rrdei orate the walls of the Vihara with frescoes 
depicting the lilt- ol Lord Buddha, 
j. Z.WVPI K.\ ll\LL, (iayfi. Phis 1 Jharmasfda was built for the 
benefit of devotees going to worship at Buddhagaya 'Pemple. 
It also serves as the Society's Centre of work at (»aya. 

.\. MAH A B()l>lll Bh.S'P 1 It ) l ‘SIC. Buddhagaya. Built very (lose 
to the famous Buddhagaya 'Pemple, it serves as a pilgi inis’ rest. 
Bhikkhhs of the So< i«*ty reside here to help the pilgrims. .Separ¬ 
ate residence for bhikkhus is planned. Ksti mated cost. 
Bs. 30,000. 

i j. Bl’DHJIA YIIIABA, New Jielhi. This Yilmra is the ln-ndquurtcrs 
of the Society in the capital of India, and is visited by 
thousands of people every day. Library is attached. 

<>. BU 1 >I> 111 ST TLM I ’LL. Lucknow. Bounded by the Veil. Bodhfi 
nanda Malm Thera. this Vihara is now another centre of the 
Society's work. 

7. BAHl’JAN’A YIIIABA, Band, Bombay. The Society maintains 

this Vihara which was founded by the late I’rot. I Jharmananda 
Kosambi. 

8. MAIiA IfODIll SOCIKTY, Madras. A commodious double 

storeyed building has been purchased at 10, Keimet Lane, 
Bgmore, Madras, to serve as the Society’s centre ol work in 
the city. Bilgrims and visitors are accommodated, bunds 
are needed to equip the place. 

9. BANCALOBK CL NT UK UP 'PUL SOCIKTY. The (.uvernment 

of Mysore has very generously granted a valuable plot of land 
in the Bangalore City for the erection of a Yihfua and other 
buildings. About Bs. 200,000 are required for the whole 
scheme. 

10. LCMBlNf BB.ST IKH SB, Nautanwa, L.C. Phis Best House 

is meant lor pilgrims going to Lumbini, the birthplaee of Lord 
Buddha in the Nepal Terrai and is situated at a distance of 
about 10 miles from the sacred place. 

11. CKTIVAtilBI VI 11 A BA, Sunchi. The construction of this 

Vihara to enshrine the sacred Belies of Sariputtu and .Malm- 
moggallAna Ai alums. the two chief disciples of Lord Buddha, 
has already commenced. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal 
has given a donation of Ks. 25,000. The total estimated 
cost is about Bs. 200.000. 
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12. THE MAH A RODII 1 . This English monthly journal which is 

now in the 56th year of publication is the organ of the Society 
and is maintained for the dissemination ot the Dhanima. Life 
subscription Rs. 100. 

13. DH ARM AD ETA. This is the Hindi monthly pul Tshrd by the 

Sarnath Centre of the Society. Annual Subsi lipfou Ks 

REMEMBER THE ABOVE 1NSTITI 'HONS WHEN YOU 
WRITE YOUR LAST Wild . ENDOWMENT'S ARE 
WELCOME 

Correspondence invited: Ceneral Secretary. Malm Rod hi Souety 
of India, 4A, Rankim l hatterjec Street, Calcutta- -u, or 
Holy Isipatana, Sarnath. Ranans, U.l\ 



THE MAI1A BODHI SOCIETY OF INDIA 

(i.i i-ji membi:rsiup i l l-: ns. 250 ) 

Premier International Buddhist Association 
FOIJNIJKD BY SRI DKVAMITTA DII ARM APALA 

SOME on ITS OH] 1 : .L' I S 

1. T<> rcvu r Buddhism >u India and to disst minute and publish Hah 

and Sauskiil Huddhist lift rat are. 

2. To edmafe the illitiuile /'tuple by opining st hno/s in villages. 

\. To rtviee am lent Huddhist art* and trails by reej ailing teaehei s from 
Huddhi ./ 1 011 nii ie \. 

'Ho train yuitni; non of untdt mished iharaettr te> heioine Ehihkhit 
M iss/uinn ics /.' unry the nit ssage of the foul H mid ha ot Lore 
and A/tivity to the peofdt of India and other toimtui ... 
r } . To found, the nih/tie. ot a Huddhist ( nivtisi/y on the lines of the 
ancient t ’ n ieemity of Salami a. 

4>. To found l\di st holar -hi p\and to send stiuh uts to Huddhist count} it's 
and to Ihuof-e and ,1 annul, and to piovide fanhlits to fo},tgn 
Huddhist studt nts in ( dlcutta. 

/. ’Ho found a Huddhi .! I ult i national f.ibraiy and Milo inn .e/th ti 
fully ct/nifd>ed Ere :,. />> print texts and pamphlets and to publish 
journal .. 

iV To hum borate any society or tissoimtion having similar objects as 
this Soi icty. 

MEM HEHSH/H 

«>■ Admission into numb, i ship t>f the Sot icty is open It' all million! 
distant /tor .-/ /<„, . cast, , tretd, or sex, the only pit r> auisite bting 
the lamtidate’s . ympaihy with the objuts of the Society and 
U'lllingne s to help its 7,01 k. 

jo Membership t\ eitinr Active, t'ortes ponding or Honorary. Hon 
Membei.s ate (arsons eminent in their kno.vhdgt of Huddhism 
or then senates to humanity. 

11. Correspointing nnanhcis tin /arsons of distnution and learning mho 

me willing to fuinish infoi motion ot inhiest to the Sot icty. 

12. Active numbtis me e.\ pitted to occupy themselns as tar as their 

1 ircmnsiancrs permit in the propagtition of the A' va Dhanna of 
the land Buddha. 

D! HI a)M A S AND TEES 

i j. An entimne fee of five iitpcts must be paid by each candidate upon 
making a pplication for membership, and an annual subset iptioii 
of twelve ntpccs is payable by each active member. A diploma 
ot membership will be issued to each member. 

I!KAl>Ol^\KTKRS S1<T OH A KM A R A JIK A YIIIAKA 
■I A, Bankim Chatterjee St., Calcutta- 12 
President : 

The I Ion hie Dr. Syatnaprasad Mookerjee. M.A., D.Litt., RT.D. 
tienera! Secy. : Hr. l>. Yali*inlia 
Seeit lanes : Treasurers : 

Kev. M. Sangharatana Dr. A. Barua 

Rev. N. Jinaratana Thera Rev. V. Dhammajoti 
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